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TO THE 

RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 



JVestbourne Vicarage, Whit- Sunday, 1853. 

My Lord, 

The patron to whom a book is dedicated is a 
sort of guarantee to the public for the character of the 
book itself, a living synopsis of its contents. My book is 
a record of hard work and practical experience ; I dedicate 
it therefore to the only Bishop on the Bench (I think I 
may say the only Bishop within the memory of man,) who 
having successively filled the offices of (1) Deacon, (2) 
Curate, (3) Incumbent, (4) Rural Dean, (5) Archdeacon, 

(6) Cathedral Dean, (7) Bishop is able not only 

to instruct his Clergy theoretically, but to show them 
practically what then* work should be. 

Still, in dedicating my book to your Lordship, I would 
not have it supposed that I am seeking to shift from my 
own shoulders one particle of the responsibility which 
every one must incur who publishes his sentiments on 
matters of doctrine. Your Lordship may possibly recog- 
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nize here and there passages on which I have sought 
your advice^ but whatever I may have written, if it was 
not my own originally^ I have at least made it my own by 
adopting it. 

In truth, I seek no protection. If my teaching has 
been in accordance with that of the Church of England, 
the Church itself will give me all the protection I want. 
If I have exceeded or fallen short of that, I neither desire 
nor deserve it. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your Lordship's 

Faithful servant and friend, 

Henry Newland. 



PREFACE. 



My object in writing this book is to afford to my younger 
-brethren in the Ministry a guide in preparing their flocks 
for Confirmation^ and to their catechumens a summary of 
Christian doctrine. 

I make no claim whatever to originality. All modem 
literature^ says one who is himself a veiy emineat modem 
author^ is but the pouring of the same liquid out of one 
vial into another; and' if this be true generally^ ius in a. 
great measure it is^ more especially is it tme of theological 
literature. As with the kaleidoscope^ the combinations 
are infinite^ but the material which produces them all is 
limited. Truth is one^ present it as you will. 

Nor will I take it upon me to say that my book is alto- 
gether free from actual plagiarisms^ I believe it is^ I have 
looked over it carefully. But the sermons and lectures 
which it contains are the accumulations of years^ they are 
selections from whole heaps^ and I have always availed 
myself of any materials that came to hand^ provided cmly 
they suited my purpose. 

I am not aware that I have adopted any thing without 
acknowledgment^ but if I have^ it matters not ; my ob- 
ject is to present^ not original ideas and new methods^ but 
tested ideas and tried methods. I am giving to the rising 
generation of Ministers the results of five and twenty years' 
experience, two and twenty of them as Rector of this 
parish; what I give them, therefore, is not what I think 
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or theonse^ or what others have thought or theorised, but 
what I have tried and reduced to practice. 

If this book has any value, it is simply this, that it 
is the record of so , much hard work. The sermons have 
been preached, the lectures have been delivered, the cate- 
chetical meetings, public and private, have been held ; and, 
if the words and sentiments recorded in the conversations 
are not the very words and sentiments uttered, as mani- 
festly they neither could be nor ought to be, still they are 
specimens, showing what these conversations were like, and 
how the Christian doctrines and duties were taught in 
them. My younger brethren may feel perfectly certain 
that every thing they meet with in this book can be done, 
for the simple reason that it has been done. I do not go 
quite so far as to say that every thing has been done by 
me, much of it has, but at least every thing I write about I 
have seen done, and have tested in its practical working. 

The first idea of this book was suggested by a most 
useful department in the English Churchman, called ^^ Pa- 
rochial Work." Parochial work is precisely that for which 
my book is intended to be a guide. 

It will be seen that, in this present work, the general 
plan of preparmg catechumens for Confirmation and First 
Communion, is adapted for Lent and Easter, and for many 
reasons, doctrinal as well as practical. Lent and Easter are 
the very best seasons that can be chosen for those ordi- 
nances ; but Lent Confirmations are very rare things to 
meet with. At that time of the year Bishops are generally 
more overwhelmed with Parliamentary business than they 
are at any other, and it requires a good deal of self-denial 
on their parts, and some arrangement also, to enable them 
to appoint that season. We of the diocese of Chichester 
have great reason to be thankful to our own Bishop, that 
we are able to present the public with a specimen, — I think 
it is a solitary one, — of a Lent Confirmationr 
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I always follow, as every one ought to follow, the teach- 
ing of the Church, and adapt my own teaching to it ; at 
present, therefore, the machine is, as it were, set for Lent 
and Easter. 

I therefore in this instance call upon my catechumens 
for watchfulness and self-examination at Septuagesima ; 
for penitence and self-abasement during the season of 
Lent itself; I bid them on Good Friday die to sin, rise to 
Christian light and life on Easter Day ; and then, as 
" perfect Christians," armed by their Lord, strengthened 
by His Spirit, nourished by His Communion, take their 
own places in the ranks of His army, that is to say, learn 
and practise their duties as Churchmen, by the Lessons of 
the great Forty Days. 

This is the Lenten setting of the machine; but I 
might equally weD have set it for the Sundays after 
Trinity, for I have done so frequently. It is not always 
that Bishops can find leisure to choose the fittest seasons. 
I might have commenced by the great Forty Days ; and 
thus, by taking as my means our duties as Churchmen, 
the privileges derived from our membership with Christ, 
the unity of His kingdom, our hopes of a future as- 
cension, and of "meeting the Lord in the air" — to- 
gether with the present aid and constant sanctification, 
which the Church in general, and every individual member 
of it in consideration of his membership, is deriving from 
that Blessed Spirit, I might have taught the moral 
duties of the Sundays after Trinity as the effect and proof 
of membership. 

Or again, I might have set it for Advent, thus — com- 
mencing by the Sundays after Trinity, and showing that 
the work and duty, which each after each unfolds, is no 
more than what might reasonably be expected from those 
who have been baptized in the Name of the Blessed 
Trinity, in consideration of their adoption by the Father, 

A 3 
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their redemption by the Sos, and their sanctification by 
the Holt Ghost; I might warn my catechumens that 
they are now about to be strengthened for that very work 
by God Himself^ and might bid them^ by self-examina- 
tion^ prepare for that great Advent of which this^ in 
which they receive their First Communion, is but the type 
and the remembrancer. 

These adaptations are easy, and I leave it for those who 
work upon my plan to make them for themselves, should 
the time for which their Confirmations are fixed render such 
adaptations necessaiy. 

The Questions for Self-Examination from the Com- 
mandments (p. 92), the Heads of Catechetical Instruction 
(p. 226), the Hymns (p. 239), the Letter on Infant Bap- 
tism (p. 352), and the Certificate Cards, have been re- 
printed from this book ; the Examination Papers (p. 202) 
belong to Parker's series of " Parochial Tracts/' It has 
always appeared to me that something of this sort is 
absolutely necessary to work with, in order to preserve a 
regular system of instruction and preparation, and to form 
a basis for the vivd voce teaching. 

Although the subject which I have taken in hand is 
from its nature of a practical rather than a controversial 
character, I have nevertheless thought it advisable to write 
more fully on one or two doctrinal points, which of late 
days have been called in question, and to show the sense 
in which these points were held by the Reformers as well 
as by the Primitive Church. 

All teaching, however practical, must necessarily be 
based on doctrine; but there is no reason why, because 
the doctrines are abstruse, the practical teaching which we 
found on them should be abstruse also. 

Our teaching may be perfectly simple and perfectly open 
to the lowest capacity ; but, in order that it should be so, 
it is necessary that we ourselves have a clear and well- 
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defined idea of the doctrines upon which we teach, and 
a firm and full conviction of their truth and their un« 
changeableness. 

The basis of my teaching in this book is the Sacra- 
mental theory, and the cognate doctrines of Confession 
and Absolution, as held by the Church of England, in 
contradistinction to the Church of Rome, and to all Dis- 
senting bodies whatever, English or foreign. I show the 
sense in which these doctrines are held, and always have 
been held by the English Church, not only as the key to 
all my practical teaching, but as my warrant and autho- 
rity for teaching at all. I have no desire, as I have no 
right, to teach according to my own theories, or my own 
interpretation of Scripture, or my own private judgment. 
I am the sworn servant of the Church of England, and as 
I imderstand her interpretation, so I, her Minister, the 
vehicle of her instruction, teach it to her children. 

I have said that we owe our Lent Confirmation and our 
Easter fiirst Communion to the Bishop of Chichester. I 
should have added, " by and with the advice of his Pres- 
bytery/' All honour be to the Bishop of Exeter; he 
convened the first Diocesan Synod of modem times for 
the defence of the Church's doctrine. All honour be to 
the Bishop of Oxford, whose Synods, though less formal 
and regular, are constant. But the first Synod for the 
practical work of a diocese was summoned by the Bishop 
of Chichester, and our Lent Confirmation was the result 
of it. 

In the autumn of 1850, the Bishop of Chichester di- 
rected his Rural Deans to convene their respective Chap- 
ters, in order to ascertain by deliberation and vote, what 
was the most fitting season for holding the announced 
Confirmation. The subject was regularly debated, and 
reasons given for and against particular seasons ; the votes 
were formally taken, the reports of the Chapters were 
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duly transmitted to the Bishop by the Rural Deans. The 
Bishop confirmed the vote of the majority, and acted upon 
it. It was a regular Synod, 

Nor indeed is this a subject unworthy of the deep con- 
sideration and grave debate of a more formal Synod than 
ours was. Few people, except parish Priests who have 
had constant and lengthened experience in these matters, 
can understand the importance of fit seasons. The sea- 
sons of the natural year, the lengthening evenings, the 
imusual leisure, interrupted, and that only partially, by 
the spring sowing, the greater facilities for preparation, all 
these are subjects well deserving of thought. But far 
more than people of general education can possibly con- 
ceive, depends on the seasons of the spiritual year, which, 
being thus adapted to the feelings of the catechumens, in 
the first place are made means of teaching and systems of 
preparation, and eventually become anniversaries and re- 
membrancers of First Communion, its blessings, its pri- 
vileges, and its duties. 



While these sheets were in the press, the following an- 
nouncement reached me from the Bishop of Chichester, 
and as the exhortation to the godfathers and godmothers 
is so complete a confirmation of my own observations, I 
have requested permission of his Lordship to publish it. 

'^ To THE Ministers op the Diocese of Chichester. 

'^Reverend and Dear Brother, 

^^ On the day and at the church assigned in the 
scheme below, I purpose, God willing, to administer the 
Holy Rite of Confirmation to such members of your Flock 
as, being of a suitable^ age, and not having yet been ad- 

1 Be it observed, the Bishop does not take upon himself to determine 
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mitted thereto^ you shall then recommend and present to 
me for the purpose, 

'^ Meanwhile, I request that you will read the following 
Announcement and Exhortation in your church, on one or 
more Sundays, as you shall judge expedient, after Morning 
and Evening Prayer. 

'^I remain, 
" Your faithful and affectionate Brother, 

"A. T. CICESTR. 

** Palace, Chichester, May 24M, 1863. 

'^ Announcement and Exhortation, 

^^ Dearly Beloved Brethren, 

" I am directed by the Bishop to give notice, 
that he will, by God^s help, be ready to confirm such 
young persons, and others, of this parish, as shall be duly 
prepared, on Saturday, the thirteenth day of August, at 
Westboume, where they are required to be at eleven o^clock. 

^' The Bishop further desires, through me, on this occa- 
sion, to remind godfathers and godmothers of the obliga- 
tions they have contracted towards those for whom they 
answered on the day of their baptism; and the natural 
parents, likewise, of the obligations they contracted towards 
those godfathers and godmothers, towards the Church, and 
towards Christ, and the Father, and the Holy Spirit, 
the one ever blessed God, when their child was brought to 
the baptismal font in the Churches faith, acting by the 
sponsors, and there laid in Christ^s arms, in the sure trust 
that He would receive and bless it, as He did those young 
children who were brought to Him in the days of His 
flesh upon earth. Those obligations and responsibilities 
were nothing less than that, each in your sphere, you 

what the " suitable age " is — he leaves that to the discretion of the 
parish Priests. 
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should look to it that the children baptized 'should be 
taught^ so socm as they should be able to leam^ what a 
solemn vow^ promise^ and profession ^ you then made for 
them in their baptism. A season of Confirmation^ then, 
is a season of inquiry, affecting all the parties before con- 
cerned in bringing an infant to baptism. Have you ful- 
filled the engagements then so solemnly entered into? 
Have you taken care that the children, who, on your pre- 
sentation of them, were admitted by the Church to bap- 
tism, should, by yourselves, or by others, be taught the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and 
all other things which a Christian ought to know and 
believe to his soul^s health ? And you, who have not yet 
renewed in your own persons the vows that were then 
made for you, (that is, who have not yet been confirmed,) 
have you, as dutiful children, and faithful ' servants — 
according to your years— of Christ, set yourselves to 
improve the privileges of your Christian calling, so as to 
be ready, now that you are of a sufficient age, to renew, 
with an understanding mind, and a willing heart, the 
covenant heretofore made for you in the blood of your 
merciful Saviour? These are the inquiries virtually 
addressed to a very large number of this congregation by 
the announcement that a day is appointed on which the 
young, and others who are duly prepared, may be presented 
for Confirmation. Them it will be my duty especially to 
examine and to instruct towards this end. But neither 
was it fitting that the opportunity should be omitted of 
calling the serious attention of others to the different 
degrees in which they too are interested in this event. It 
is an occurrence, indeed, which cannot be viewed with in- 
difference by any faithful member of the congregation; for 
if true Christians, we must feel that we are all concerned 
in the spiritual welfare each of the other, as bound together 
in a holy brotherhood in Christ Jesus our Lord.^ 
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ON CONFIRMATION. 

Ambassadors of Christ and Stewards of the Mys- 
teries OF 6oD. It is thus that S. Paul defines the 
office and character of the Clergy ; and therefore it is in 
proportion as we are or are not able to realise this defini- 
tion, and to present it to the minds of onr people, that we 
hold our influence over them as the Ministers of Christ^s 
Church, or as the Ministers of a State Establishment. 
Now, whether it be from our own ignorance, or from neg- 
ligence, or from accidents in our temporal position over 
which we have no control, or from the combined result of 
all these causes, the fact is, that in almost all our inter- 
course with our people, this definition is practically lost 
sight of ; if we have any influence over their minds, it is in 
our own individual character, not in our office of Ambassa- 
dors, that we possess it : we may owe it to our learning, to 
our benevolence, to our comparative wealth, to our position 
in society, to our personal talent in preaching, but we do 
not owe it to the simple fact that we are representatives of 
Him who saves, and that we are entrusted by Him with 
the means of salvation. 

This fact people are unable to reaUse. Once, indeed, 
they did, but the idea is in a great measure lost, — ^not by 
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any sudden revolution, not by any process of reasoning, 
not by any definite conviction, but by the mere force of 
habit. The commissioned Minister of Christ ceased gra- 
dually to present himself before the eyes of the people in 
his character of Ambassador, gradnally therefore did the 
idea fade from their minds, — slowly it faded, but it did 
fade. Their conception of the character had been pro- 
duced, not by inductions of reasoning, which they were 
incapable of appreciating, — not by the words of the Bible, 
which they might or might not comprehend, — but by the 
facts before their eyes. Their parish Priest felt as one 
having authority, and taught as one having authority. 
They also felt it ; they did not reason about it — ^that most 
of them were incapable of doing — ^but took it for granted, 
and therefore could not regard him as one of the Scribes. 
Of the ApostoUc Succession in so many words they pro • 
bably had not even heard, but so long as the Priest com- 
ported himself among them as if he himself felt that he 
was unquestionably and undeniably the Steward of God^s 
mysteries, that is to say, the authorised dispenser of His 
means of grace ; the unreasoning many received him as such, 
while the reasoning few would hail the Apostohcal definition, 
when they met with it in the Bible, not as a new Ught to 
which, for the first time, they were to accustom their eyes, 
but as a simple and satisfactory confirmation of an idea 
already preconceived. 

The doctrine was and is the true doctrine of the Bible. 
Rubrical niceties were the means by which that doctrine 
was presented to the minds of the vulgar, and therefore, 
when these niceties were neglected, the doctrine itself, 
though in reaUty imchanged, in practice became unfamiUar, 
obsolete, and forgotten. 

For instance, it might or might not have been of im« 
portance, in any one given instance, that the people should 
do as they were directed by the Prayer Book — should pre- 
sent themselves to their parish Priest before receiving the 
Holy Communion, in order that he might determine whe- 
ther they were or were not in a fit state to receive it ; but 
when habitually they ceased to do so, and he still continued 
to admit them to the Lord^s Table indiscriminately, they 
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lost first the idea that he was really the dispenser of the 
means of grace, and secondly that those were means of 
grace which he dispensed. The fact remained the same. 
Then, as formerly, it was the true Word of God, but the 
people had ceased to realise it as a fact because they had 
ceased to see it. 

Still, an idea likjB this, based on truth and supported by 
habit and association, is not lost at once ; it requires time, 
years, generations perhaps, to divest the mind of it. Thanks 
be to God, it is not entirely lost yet ; its outlines remain, 
though they are but faint and indistinct. But as no part 
of it was lost by any assertion or process of reasoning, so it 
is not by any assertion or process of reasoning that it can 
be restored. It required years to lose it, it will require 
years to regain it. We must seek again the humble means 
which we have despised — ^we must treasure up the few frag- 
ments of Divine authority that still remain to us, and upon 
them we must build again the dilapidated edifice of 
Christ^s Church. SuflScient for us it is that we do our 
duty; we cannot expect to see the results — we cannot 
hope, in the few years of our lives, to restore the decay of 
centuries; our reward here will be the consciousness of 
having done our duty. Others may reap the results ; suflS- 
cient for us that the Lord shows His servants their work, 
we may leave our children to see His glory. 

It is upon these grounds that, in the present times, the 
office of Confirmation is peculiarly valuable, — ^valuable, I 
mean, beyond its own value as a means of gi'ace, for it is 
one of the few points in our office in which we have not 
entirely thrown aside the indications of the priestly cha- 
racter, — one of the few instances in which tradition is in 
our favour — one of the few fragments on which we may 
rebuild. It may seem a thing strange and unfamiliar to 
the minds of our people, that we require them to resort to 
us in their spiritual difficulties with respect to the Lord's 
Supper, — that we ask them to " open their grief," — that 
we offer them " the benefits of absolution, together with 
ghostly counsel and advice to the quieting of their con- 
science ;" but it is neither strange, nor unusual, nor repug- 
nant to their feelings and habits, that we require the young 
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to attend upon our ministry, that we examine them care- 
fully and at large on their faith and their duty, that we 
correct and reprove their falling away in both particulars, 
and then, having subjected them to a definite and steady 
and lengthened course of preparation, that we either pre- 
sent them personally to the Bishop to receive the grace of 
Confirmation, or declare, in virtue of the office committed 
to us at our ordination, that we consider them unfit re- 
cipients of heavenly power. Here is a beginning — ^here is 
a locus standi — ^here is at least one legitimate exercise of 
our office not entirely neglected by ourselves, and not 
entirely forgotten and repudiated by our people ; and if we 
lose this hold upon them — nay, if we do not improve upon 
it— if we sufiFer the legitimate influence over the consciences 
of each individual so admitted and so acquired to die away 
— the blame will rest not with our predecessors, but witn 
ourselves. 

But, besides being the means for estabUshing a hold 
upon the consciences of the catechumens, this system of 
preparation may easily be made a step towards improving 
the Churches influence over those of others. 

This may not be done, and cannot be done efiectually 
by any plan or system of our own devising, because it is 
not our own influence as individuals that we are called 
upon to estabUsh or confirm, but that of the Church, it is 
therefore her plans and her system that we must work 
with, and the work must be carried on by the tools she 
puts into our hands. 

A conscientious clergyman receiving notice of a confir- 
mation from the Bishop, will contemplate, with something 
like dismay, the work that Ues before him; he reflects 
that he has at least some seventy or eighty young men 
and yoimg women to prepare, most of whom have left 
school at so very early an age that the whole work of 
education must well nigh be begun afresh, he knows 
that, besides his legitimate duty as priest of preparing their 
consciences, it will be necessary that he discharge also the 
office of schoolmaster in enlightening their minds and 
understandings ; all this he has generally to do alone and 
unaided. 
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But why should he work alone ? has not the Church 
herself appointed him fellow workers in these duties? Who 
was it whom he himself once charged solemnly to re- 
member, that forasmuch as these very catechumens now 
coming for confirmation had promised "by them their 
sureties, to renounce the world, the flesh, and the devil, it 
was their parts and duties^^ — that is to say the parts and 
duties of the sureties — not of the baptizing Priest, " to see 
that these children be taught, so soon as they shall be able 
to learn what a solemn vow, promise, and profession they 
then made by them/* And how were they to do it ? by 
caUing upon them to '' hear sermons V by providing that 
they should " learn the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments, and all other things which a Christian 
ought to know and beUeve to his soul's health'' — and not 
only this, but to watch over their conduct, their morals, 
and their behaviour — ^to see that they are virtuously 
brought up to lead a godly and a Christian life — ^we com- 
plain day after day in our sermons, that the duties of god- 
fathers and godmothers are neglected and forgotten ; that 
men and women stand up in the Church, Sunday after 
Sunday, and take upon themselves, before God and the 
congregation, the most momentous of duties, that of guid- 
ing baptized souls to eternity, and that they do it without 
the smallest idea of performing what they promise. Whose 
fault is this? do we seek them out, do we call upon 
them to perform the duties they have undertaken ? do we 
urge them day by day to help the education, to watch over 
the morals of those they have promised to guide, to be a 
comfort and aid to the parents ? nay, for our own parts 
(with all this work before us) do we once turn jomt thoughts 
to these godfathers and godmothers, and call upon them 
now to fulfil the vow and promise which they made ? If 
we do not we have not fulfilled our duties to the godfathers 
and godmothers themselves, how then can we complain 
that they have not fulfilled theirs towards their charges ? 

The Church has not forgotten this ; the Church directs, 
that so soon as children are come to a competent age, and 
can say in their mother tongue the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and can also answer 
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the other questions of the Catechism, they shall be brought 
to the Bishop, and every one shall have a godfather or 
godmother as witness of their confirmation. How many 
of us have availed ourselves of this ? How many of us 
have ever even asked our Catechumens who were their 
godfathers and godmothers ? whether they were still aUve? 
whether they resided in the parish ? and in case they did 
not, or were not forthcoming, how many of us have thought 
of searching out some discreet and pious communicant 
among our own parishioners, and requesting him or her to 
undertake the office of godfather or godmother, to super- 
intend the preparation of the catechumen in morals, as 
well as in instruction, and to be a witness of the confirma- 
tion ? If we have not done this, then we have not availed 
ourselves of the means still in our power. We have not 
earned a right to complain of our predecessors' negligence 
and disregard of church ordinances, till our consciences 
stand fully absolved from a neglect and a disregard pecu- 
harly our own. 

What is the use of this ? in most cases are not god- 
fathers and godmothers fully as ignorant of the doctrines 
of salvation as the catechumens they are undertaking to 
instruct ? Yes, ftdly — more so, — in these days of schools 
and parochial education far more so — ^but what then ? In 
the first place, what right have we, sworn servants of the 
Church, to ask what is the use of this or that ordinance 
which, in accepting her orders, we have engaged to per- 
form ? What right have we to carry out or neglect, ac- 
cording to our own private judgment of its utility, that 
which is ordered by the Church ? 

But in the second place, it has its use ; every ordinance 
of the Church has its use, if fully and faithfully carried 
out, and adapted with discretion to the needs of the case— 
we mutilate, we misapply them, in our untrained ignorance 
we render them useless, and then reject them because they 
are but what we ourselves have made them. Is learning, 
is knowing our duty the only or even the principal part of 
our catechumen's preparation ? do we not mistake theory 
for practice, mind for soul, understanding for conscience, 
knowledge for duty ? Our Saviour's words are not — 
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^' Happy are ye if ye know these things'^ — ^but "if ye 
know tnese things, happy are ye if ye do them." It is 
not therefore a learned godfather or godmother that we 
want, but a conscientious one, not one who will explain the 
articles of faith — that we can do ourselves, — but one who 
will do what we cannot — ^who will see them carried daily 
and hourly into practice. We often hear complaints about 
the disorders which take place at confirmations, when so 
many young people meet together ; would it not be as well 
for us to reflect that, had all these young persons been 
provided, as the Church directs, with a godfather or god- 
mother as a witness to their confirmation, few or none of 
these disorders could have taken place ? 

So soon therefore as we hear of a confirmation, our duty 
is to seek out first the godfathers and godmothers of our 
catechumens, to inquire of them the character which their 
charges have borne, since the time they left the parish 
school, and were, to a certain extent, removed from our 
immediate inspection, their general behaviour, the charac- 
ter they bear now, and their peculiar habits and dispo- 
sitions. 

Having selected witnesses, it then becomes the Parson^s 
duty to lay down for their use, simple rules for the prepa- 
ration of their charge's conscience ; to point out and explain 
a certain course of prayers, psalms, and hymns, which he 
may think necessary ; to mark in the catechumen's own 
Bible that particular course of reading which he may think 
appUcable generally to the office of confirmation, and par- 
ticularly to the special character and disposition of the 
catechumen himself, and to note that course in his own 
note-book under the catechumen's name.^ 

The witness must then be asked when and at what 

' And here let it be observed, that though for certam reasons connected 
with the symbolism of the rite, the Church does not permit the sponsor- 
ship of the father or mother in the office of Baptism, in that of Confirma-. 
tion this prohibition by no means holds good — in one sense of the expres- 
sion the parents are the natural sponsors of the child. At their marriage 
they enter into a sort of covenant, that if God should give them children, 
and prolong their days, they will see those children diristianly and vir- 
tuously brought up— they, as well as the godparents, then are entrusted 
in the undertaking, and may, equally with them, be called upon to witness 
the completion of their work. 
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times it will be convenient for him to bring his charge 
to the parson's house, or to such place as the parson may 
appoint for individual conferences; not that it will be 
necessary^ or even advisable, that he should attend every 
time. In many cases, and more especially in those of 
young men, the presence of a third person would prove 
a check upon the confidential communications between 
the parson and his catechumen; still he should attend 
occasionaBy, in order that he may receive his own direc- 
tions from time to time for the better guidance of his 
charge. He should be permitted also, and encouraged to 
attend the class lectures, and, of course, the general lee- 
tures and sermons in the Church. This would obviate 
many an inconvenience, not to say impropriety, in the case 
of females who are not able to leave their daily work till 
after night-fall. 

Neither is it of any material consequence that the wit- 
ness be unlearned and unable to instruct — ^that is not 
his business — ^the Parson and his Curate will be able to 
do that, both at the class lectures and at the private con- 
ferences. His business is to superintend, to see that the 
Parson's instructions be carried out, and above all, to take 
diligent care lest the course of grace be checked, and the 
Divine blessing rendered ineffectual by any levity, heed* 
lessness, or sin on the part of the catechumen. He will, 
of course, from time to time, make his report to the 
Parson, to whom it will be an excellent guide in his sub- 
sequent counsels. Should the witness himself have for- 
gotten the Articles of his faith, or the requirements of 
his duty, the office which he has undertaken will recal 
them to his mind. Should he never have learned them 
he may learn them now. It is notorious that a school 
monitor learns more by teaching than by studying him- 
self ; and, at all events, he will be more firmly attached 
than ever to the Church in whose work he has himself 
assisted. 

But we have a duty to perform before we have the an- 
nouncement of a Confirmation ; we have a duty which 
ought never to cease — ^that of keeping up between our- 
selves and our catechumens the relations which we have 
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established with them at school; we are jealous, and 
rightly so, about foreign interference with the education 
of our people ; we claim it, and justly claim it, as an office 
especially entrusted by Christ to the stewards of His 
mysteries, but we should remember, that in all classes, 
and in the lower classes especially, school is but the be- 
ginning of education. Church education, in the proper 
sense of the term, is the preparing of baptized Christians 
for that state of life to which God has called them. The 
education of the labourer therefore must necessarily be 
carried on in the fields as well as in the school-room, and it 
is unavoidable, except in particular cases, that they leave 
Qur school, and our immediate superintendence, at the age 
of twelve or thirteen at the latest. Practically, however, 
our superintendence ceases much earlier than that. Taking 
one school with another, and taking the average time of 
attendance, two years and nine months is the length of 
a child^s education ; and as the average of children enter 
school at the age of six or seven, at the age of nine or 
ten their school time ceases ; in fact, a labourer's child 
completes his education (using the term in its popular 
sense) at the time when a child from the higher classes 
begins his. 

If, therefore, nothing beyond the parish school is done 
towards building up the faith of our catechumens, and 
upon their faith training them in the paths of their duty, 
it is a fiction to say that the education of the country is 
in the hands of the Church. It is in vain to imagine that 
instruction, however sound or good, can hold its impress 
on minds so unformed, built up though they may be upon 
the sure Word of God, and in connexion with the true 
teaching of the Church. It is, no doubt, as Mr. Tinling 
observes, " the seed of great things cast into the ground ;" 
but if this is all that can be done for it, it can hardly fail 
to be choked by the thorns and briars of the world, nor 
can it reasonably be expected to bring its fruit to perfec- 
tion. We will not doubt but that it may, and by God's 
blessing often does, shoot forth in after days, and bear 
its fruit to life eternal, but in this after growth, the Church 
has little or no hand ; it is the almost spontaneous fruit 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF IT. 11 

.. aiistiaii religion, and of the Churches teaching. The 
'.' English Church is in fault in this matter, laity as 
iis clergy, but the blame lies heaviest on us, who, 
:r ministers and oflScers of the Church, do not, day 
• day, pi'ess her requirements on the ears of her care- 
;ind disobedient children. 
^'1 this case, as in the last, the root of the error lies >n 

■ own neglect of the Churches orchnances. She pn)- 
' v< ample means to meet this emergency, and to bring 

■ childi'en to Confirmation as Christians and as Church- 
"). We, her sworn servants, exercise our private judg- 

• 'ut, and, because we do not happen to see the peculiar 

M(»ss of her injunctions, have allowed them to become 

n'lrotten and obsolete. We are unable now to restoiv 

\ because such restoration requires the co-operation of 

»nr laity, and we cannot at once impi*ess their minds with 

ITS importance. We have ourselves produced our own 

(lithculties, and we may lament, but why should wt- 

wonder at the effects of what we ourselves have caused ? 

It is, however, idle, and w^orse than idle, to indulge m 
ivgrets for a state of things passed away ; our duty is, not 
to regret, but to restore, and till we are able to do this 
fully and completely, our duty is to do our utmost to 
avail ourselves of the means still in our hands. Much may 
be done to interest even the farmer and the tradesman m 
the schools. There is no reason why we are to confine 
our attention to those appropriated exclusively to the 
working classes, nor why the middle school should be 
denied our supeiintendence. In tnith the class of farmei*s 
and tradesmen have just gi^ounds to be jealous; their 
interests are neglected in the daily ministration. Wc 
must labour, therefore, to remove that jealousy. 

Avarice, as well as jealousy, is a passion belonging lo 
human nature, — it is difficult to remove it in any case, 
but more especially difficult where we by long neglect ha\ e 
permitted custom to confirm and render habitual a dere- 
liction of duty. No doubt the fanner, by emj)loyiiig 
children, and abandoning them when they grow up to 
habits of idleness, is not only endangering the souls of 
our catechnmens, but is ruining his own succession of 
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labourers. Still we can hardly expect farmers to be so 
long-sighted and conscientious as to give a shilling for 
that which they imagine they can get for sixpence. But 
there is no reason why we may not ask them to apply to 
our school-masters for their working children, to be sent 
to them in parties, and for a limited time, according to 
a fixed roster, to be returned to the school, and relieved 
by other parties of children, whose turn it is to do the 
field work, and thus to render our school what is called 
an industrial school. 

In this manner we may retain our catechumens for a 
much longer period under our own inspection, and shorten 
— ^perhaps do away with entirely — ^their period of com- 
pulsory idleness. The parents will have no wish to re- 
move them, and the employers will, by degrees, be brought 
to work with us instead of against. 

By such methods as these, we may hope ultimately to 
restore our lost influence not only over our catechumens, 
but over their employers and their parents. This, how- 
ever, is a work of time and patience. Let us examine 
the means which at this present moment he ready to our 
use. There are the evening and Sunday-schools. I speak 
of these as means already in our hands, not that they 
are generally perfect, not that they do not in most in- 
stances require arrangement and adaptation before they 
can be made available, but because both the name, and 
the thing itself, is familiar to our people, and, in modi- 
fying them to our purposes, we have no prejudices to con- 
tend against. 

With respect to the Sunday-school, one great and fatal 
mistake arises from our making no distinction between a 
Sunday and a weekday school. A weekday school is work, 
and it is wholesome that it should be considered in that 
light by the children. The Sunday-school is enjoyment. 
To the one they should go because it is their duty, to the 
other, because it is their pleasure. Our object in the 
two cases is different, our treatment should be different 
also. In both cases, no doubt, we have to teach them 
their duty ; but their principal duty on the Lord^s day 
is not so much to go to the House of the Lord, as to be 
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''glad when we say \into them, Let us go into the House 
of the Lord/' To school at nme, to Church at eleven, 
to school again at half-past one, to Church at three, with 
possibly more school, and more Church in the evening, 
is to desecrate the Lord's day in the minds of the chil- 
dren, by associating it with the hardest and most disa- 
greeable work they have to do in the whole week. We 
may teach them thereby the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, but not to love God, nor to seek 
God, nor to do His will on earth as it is done in 
heaven. 

- There should be no morning school on Sundays, and, 
in the summer at least, no evening school. School-time 
should be for the most part confined within the Umits 
specified by the Canon, between the morning and after- 
noon services. In the morning, those who have been la- 
bouring all the week have quite enough to do to rest and 
prepare themselves for Church ; in the evening, the whole of 
the labouring class, the children especially, are far better 
employed in their own relaxations. But between the ser- 
vices, there is one hour and a half clear, which may very 
profitably be employed, in keeping up in the minds of 
our catechumens a sense of their responsibilities. The 
Sunday class should be as different as we can make it from 
a school, and we should carefully guard against any pos- 
sibihty of its being used as a substitute for it. No child 
should be admitted into it under the age of twelve at the 
very lowest : reading-books, copy-books, and slates — all 
the paraphernalia of a school — should be carefully put 
away : those portions of Scripture which it is necessary 
to read should be read as a privilege by the best and most 
distinct readers, so that by no possibility the Sunday class 
could be degraded into a reading lesson. 

But though the reading of passages of Scripture may 
at times be necessary, generally speaking, instruction 
should be conveyed by word of mouth, and should be 
made as attractive and entertaining as possible. The 
conversational and catechetical form should be freely 
used ; the catechumens should be encouraged to express 
their own opinions, and to take an active part in the 
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business^ so that they may be led to seek their class as a 
pleasure, rather than be driven to it as a duty. If the 
latter be the only moving power, we shall soon lose our 
hold over them, and they will drop away, one by one, 
just at the very age when it is most necessary to retain 
them. 

If we can possibly command an adequate supply of Sun- 
day teaching, the classes should never be large — eight or ten 
will be as many as an ordinary teacher will generally 
manag§; to interest ; wherever the class greatly exceeds that 
number, we are very likely to find some of the party in- 
attentive and listless. And, in truth, Sunday-school teach- 
ing is a work to which the laity take very kindly ; it is 
one, too, in which they should always meet with en- 
couragement from the Parson, for there are few occupations 
which tend to keep alive a sound catholic feeling in a parish 
more completely than the reciprocities of Sunday teaching. 

The Sundays themselves should be made to point out 
the general course of instruction, for while their Epistles 
and Gospels, taken as a whole, form a complete course of 
theology, their collects are as complete a system of prayer 
adapted to etery part of it. Such an arrangement will 
produce uniformity among the different teachers, and will 
enable the Parson to unite the classes occasionally for a 
general lecture, or, when he may think fit, to visit and 
inspect them ; but, having arranged their general course, 
he will do well to leave the details to be worked out by the 
individual teachers independently, without impairing their 
interest by regulations unnecessarily strict and unbending. 

The Sunday-school, though it may to a certain degree 
be made available for both sexes, will generally be found 
more convenient for girls, whom, for obvious reasons, it 
would be unadvisable to admit in the evening school which 
is held on the week-days : this last, on the other hand, is 
much better adapted to the needs of apprentices and 
farmers^ boys. 

It is useless to attempt this description of school in the 
summer. While the evenings are light, and the weather 
fine, young men and boys are quite as well employed else- 
where : there is extra work on the farms, by which a few 
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shillings may be earned, and home-work in their gardens, 
and even the cricket-groimd, which, in its way, is quite as 
useful as the school. But in the winter the evening-school 
is as great a blessing as can be accorded to a parish ; few 
young men seek the public-house from vice ; they seek it 
for warmth, for company, to relieve themselves from the 
wearisomeness of a long dark evening. Anything therefore 
which gives them occupation is in itself a blessing. Such 
a school as this must, however, be necessarily self-support- 
ing, or nearly so; few parish Priests of the present day 
have sufficient influence over the young men of their flocks 
to be able to admit them to an evening-school gratuitously. 
If the scholars do not feel that they are exercising some 
degree of self-denial in paying for their schooling, — if they 
are not fully sensible that they must get their money^s 
worth for their money, the teacher will find it very difficult 
indeed either to keep up their attention or to secure theii* 
regular attendance. 

If in the Sunday-school the teaching is mostly oral, and 
entirely of a religious character, in this it should be school- 
like, formal, and mostly secular. The writing-book and 
the summing-slate are in their proper place here; the 
young men are induced to come in the first instance in 
order that they may what they call improve their learning ; 
they should have what they come for; the half-houPs 
instruction on religious matters, with which the Parson 
himself may conclude the sitting, will, if properly em- 
ployed, be found quite sufficient for the puq)08e on ordi- 
nary occasions, and for special cases a class of boys or 
young men may easily be added to the Sunday-school. 

There is some difficulty about providing teachers for this 
description of school. It is not the province of the Parson 
nor of the Curate to teach in it ; its secular constitution 
and the necessity of exacting payment forbids this; the 
Parson^s business is to superintend, direct, and visit, taking 
only to himself that small portion of the teaching which 
may be considered as a direct preparation for Confirmation ; 
if he exceeds this, he impairs his own influence. Neither 
is it the province of the national schoolmaster : on no con- 
sideration should he be permitted to undertake it. " I con- 
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fess/^ says Moseley/Hhat it has always appeared to me unrea- 
sonable to require of the schoolmaster this labour. I beUeve 
that in the majority of cases it would be prejudicial to his 
healthy and that in all it would seriously impair his useful- 
ness in the school^ that is to say, his own school.^^ The 
utmost that ought to be required of the schoolmaster is, 
that he should take his turn with the Parson and Curate in 
visiting and inspecting. This difficulty of finding school- 
masters arises in a great measure from our own neglect in 
availing ourselves of the means which the Church places in 
our hands. In most parishes there is a small salary allotted 
to the maintenance of a clerk or sexton, or boui, and in 
most parishes these two officers are very useless indi- 
viduals, so far as their own offices are concerned ; the latter 
especially, whose duties are so invariably merged in the 
office of gravedigger, that few people ever think of him in 
the light of a sacristan at all. Why are not these persons 
to be associated in the parochial college as teachers ? The 
proper office of the clerk is that of precentor. As there are 
few young men who may not be interested and drawn 
together by music, a portion of the evening school-time 
may very properly be set apart for it, and the clerk, if 
chosen with judgment, might easily be made the musical 
teacher. So also the sexton, whose duties in the vestry, 
as sacristan, are now very light, might, if selected according 
to his qualifications, hold in connection with his office that 
of evening schoolmaster ; and the parochial salaries of both 
these officials, thus eked out by the payments of the scho- 
lars, and perhaps added to by some little contribution from 
the Parson and his richer parishioners, would in most cases 
be sufficient to procure the services of competent persons. 

This expedient appears to offer a means which, if judi- 
ciously employed, would not only promote morality and 
religion, and diffuse knowledge and intelligence among the 
labouring classes, but would attach them more closely to 
the Church, by whose officers and under whose discipline 
they are conducted from childhood to maturity — from 
Baptism to Confirmation. 

These are some of the obstacles which surround a Priest 
preparing his flock for Confirmation, and these are some of 
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the means by which these obstacles may be met, and in 
many cases overcome. But we must not forget that they 
are, after all, only preparatory measures — only methods 
for retaining the Churches influence over the younger part 
of our flock during the time which must necessarily elapse 
between leaving school and receiving the grace of Con- 
firmation. They by no means supersede the necessity of 
a special preparation when the announcement of the rite 
has been made by the Bishop. It must never be forgotten 
that the preparation necessary to a right reception of it is 
one of conscience as well as one of intellect. The most 
perfect arrangement of Sunday and evening schools will in 
no way diminish the labour of the Parson during that 
period j what it will do is, enable him to discharge the 
duties which will then devolve upon him with greater profit 
to his catechumens, and greater satisfaction to himself. 

And at this point new difficulties, fresh obstacles beset 
him j but these are of a different kind fix)m any which we 
have been hitherto considering, for as the former proceed 
generally from his parishioners, these are occasioned mostly 
by his Diocesan. 

Bishops select invariably the summer months for holding 
their Confirmations, and as invariably interfere with either 
haying, or barking, or corn-harvest, or hopping, or fruit- 
picking, some one or other of the necessary and periodical 
labours of rural life. This will not affect every catechumen 
alike, for in all cases, some are more and some are less 
engaged in these labours ; nor will it affect every parish 
alike, one or other of these harvests will always take prece- 
dence of the rest in importance, according as the parish is 
pastoral, or agricultural, or woodland, or situated in a hop 
or cider country ; still in almost every rural parish some 
portion of the catechumens are so employed throughout 
the summer, and, so far as that portion is concerned, pre- 
paration to any useful purpose is morally, if not physically, 
impossible. The harvest, of whatever kind it is, comes on, 
the work cannot be delayed to meet the convenience of the 
Bishop, the com is ripe, it must be reaped and housed, 
the sap is up, the tree must be cut and barked, the weather 
is fine, the hay must be made — in nine cases out of ten 
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the labourer^ and this includes the fanner's sons as well 
as his servants^ exhausted with his day's work, returns 
late, eats his supper, and throws himself on his bed to re- 
cruit mind and body for the labours of another day — and 
in the tenth instance, where zeal, and religion, and a sense 
of duty prevail over natural infirmity, he comes to the 
Parson willing but weary, ready in mind but exhausted in 
body, keeping himself awake only by an effort, and totally 
unable to fix his thoughts on any thing whatever. 

Of course the reason why summer is- selected as the 
time of Confirmation, arises from the simple fact, that that 
season is better suited for travelling; nor is this to be 
attributed entirely to inconsiderateness on the part of the 
Bishop ; the actual day of Confirmation, which is all that 
the Bishop sees or knows of the matter, had far better be 
a summer^s day — rain, and wind, and snow, interfere very 
materially with its arrangements, and what is of far more 
importance, in a moral point of view, daylight is necessary 
for the safe return of the inhabitants of those parishes 
which are distant from the Church in which the Confir- 
mation is held. The Bishop judges from what he sees, he 
cannot judge from what he neither knows nor understands, 
nor has had any experience about, and few Bishops can 
understand, few ever hear of even the difficulties which 
beset a parish Priest in preparing his flock for Confir- 
mation. As there is no season so appropriate for Con- 
firmation as Lent, so there is no season so convenient. 
There is no harvest of any consequence to interfere with it, 
and the lengthening days give facilities for evening exami- 
nations which are not to be met with at an earlier season 
of the year. 

Selected as they mostly are from the universities or from 
the pubUc schools, few Bishops have any experience in 
parish matters, and to this probably is attributable a clause 
that is generally appended to every episcopal announce- 
ment of Confirmation, and which, if it were acted upon, 
which it very seldom is, would form as great a difficulty 
as any which a parish Priest can have to encounter. 

This is a clause laying down definitely the age of the 
catechumens that are to be admitted to Confirmation. 
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Now no man who has ever had the care of a parish, and 
has turned his thoughts practically to the subject, can pos- 
sibly be unaware that there is no rule whatever to be laid 
down on the subject, that there are no two cases precisely 
alike with respect to conscience, intellect, education, cir- 
cumstances, family connections; and above all, future 
prospects. There is nothing that requires more thought, 
more time, more inquiries, and more consideration, than 
fixing the age when the Parson shall advise' any particular 
member of his flock to apply for the confirming grace ; 
how many cases are there in every Confirmation where he 
will not take upon himself to determine at all without a 
consultation with the parents or friends ? how many cate- 
chumens will he have whom he knows ought to be con- 
firmed at the age of twelve ? and how many more ought 
not to be confirmed at twenty ? 

The principle of Confirmation is this: — God, having 
regenerated and adopted His children, gives them visible 
guardians, parents, relations, godfathers and godmothers 
to protect and defend their childhood. When they draw 
towards maturity, and are called upon to go forth to 
fight the battle of life, to encounter the dangers and 
temptations of the world, these visible guardians are, 
for the most part, withdrawn from them by death or 
distance ; or, if not withdrawn, their influence is di- 
minished; that period, therefore, whenever it occui*s, is 
the time when they must seek their strength from God. 
Of course, therefore, that period must be different in dif- 
ferent circumstances. Orphans, for instance, should be 
confirmed on losing their parents, be their age what it may 
— God, who has taken away their visible guardians, must 
be called upon to be their immediate guardian Himself. 
But then there occurs another difficulty, the grace of Con- 
firmation, like all other sacramental graces, is beneficial or 
injurious, according to the state of mind in which it is re- 
ceived. Ignorance is no bar to its beneficial reception, 
unless that ignorance is wilful — ^but the consciousness of 
sin is — and every individual case has to be sifted and in- 
quired into, lest over-confidence should turn the grace of 
God into a curse, or over-diffidence prevent the reception 
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of it. Here, therefore, are two variable elements — it is 
impossible to say beforehand at what particular age a 
given individual will be launched into the dangers and 
temptations of the world; and it is equally impossible to 
define that at such a particular time his conscience will be 
in a fit state for the reception of divine grace. The task 
of determining this is not an easy one even for the Parson re- 
siding on the spot, knowing the individual personally, and 
having all the circumstances before him ; yet this task a 
Bishop, who has neither seen, known, nor heard of the in- 
dividual in question, will take confidently upon himself, 
and decide upon, and will say ex cathedrd., no one under 
such an age shall be confirmed at all. To quote the words 
of one, who, as a parish Priest, has few equals in England: 
*' The Bishop has omitted his own duty in consulting the 
parish Priest as to the exigencies of his parish ; he resents 
as an insult any remonstrance; his mandate has been 
issued, and it is urevocable ; and the poor presbyter con- 
sults with his weaker brother as to the precise meaning to 
be attached to the injunction of the Church. 'Ye are 
to take care that this child be brought to the Bishop to be 
confirmed by him, so soon as he can say the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments in the vulgar 
tongue, and be further instructed in the Church Catechism 
set forth for that purpose.' 'All these things can be 
done by my poor child,' says the weaker brother, ' why 
should he be deprived of his privileges V The presbyter 
can only answer by recommending to him in private the 
doctrine of passive obedience ; a doctrine which he could 
not assert in public without exposing himself to the cen- 
sure of the Bishop. Surely our Bishops, who are bound 
to consult their presbyters, may at least have such confi- 
dence in their judgments as to permit them to decide on 
such a subject for themselves."^ 

During the Confirmation held by the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, in the year 1851, his Chaplain kept an account of the 
numbers confirmed in all the difiierent parishes, distin- 
guishing the sexes, and was totally unable to account for 
the fact, that in the country parishes the number of males 

^ Presbyterian Rights. 
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exceeded coDsiderably the number of females^ while in the 
towns, the proportions were invariably reversed. The fact 
may easily be accounted for, but in a way which shows 
how very inadequately the present system of Confirmation 
ftdfils tne purposes for which that rite was instituted by 
the Apostles. In country parishes most parents endea* 
vour to send their girls to service at the earUest possible 
age ; many of them find situations even before they attain 
their thirteenth or fourteenth year; but as the families 
requiring servants, and more especially that description of 
servants, reside mostly in towns, these girls must neces* 
sarily leave their friends, connexions, Minister, all who 
have hitherto guided and protected them, at the age when 
they are most liable to temptations, and thus they enter 
into life in a situation more than any other exposed to 
them, that of girl of all work, in a humble family living in 
the outskirts of a large town. If one individual more 
than another requires the special aid of God^s protecting 
hand, it is a girl placed in such a situation as this, and 
she is the person especially deprived of this grace, because 
she has not reached the Bishop^s specified age. It may 
be said that the masters and mistresses may be considerea 
the guardians of this servant, and thus may stand in the 
place of parents. Thankful ought we to be that this is 
frequently the case ; but even under these favourable cir- 
cumstances, which are the exceptions rather than the rule, 
these strangers are precisely the catechumens which their 
new Priest must needs find the greatest difficulty in giving 
satisfactory accoimt of — they are strangers to him, he 
knows nothing of their dispositions, or family connexions 
— he is a stranger to them, and they are invariably shy 
and backward with him. They have no confidence in him, 
they can have none, they have never conversed with him 
as children, they have never seen him except in Church, it 
is seldom too that they can be spared, even by conscientious 
families, in many they will not be spared at all ; the town 
Parson, already overwhelmed with the work which properly 
belongs to him, has these in addition thrown upon his 
hands — it is impossible that he can have time to attend to 
them^ he knows that it will take twice as long to prepare 
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them^ as it would any of his own particular fiock^ because 
he must first become acquainted with them^ and the in* 
evitable consequence is^ that he does not attempt it^ that 
he asks a few questions^ gives a few exhortations^ signs 
their ticket for admission, and then sees his catechumens 
no more. But this is not the worst : deprived by their 
Bishop^s regulations of the strengthening grace of God, 
they have in many cases already yielded to the temptations 
that beset them ; their characters are far deteriorated from 
what they were when they left their own homes and their 
own parish Priest, and the heavenly Visitant finds hearts 
which once were ready for His reception, but have now 
ceased to be so. The Priest, an utter stranger, has neither 
time nor opportunity for detecting this, and pointing out 
the only method of again preparing to receive Him, that is 
to say, an immediate and sincere course of penitence. The 
pass ticket is lightly given, the Bishop^s hands are laid 
upon the head, the Divine blessing is received in a heart 
utterly unprepared for it, and the blessing is turned into a 
curse. 

Where lies the fault ? In the Bishop, who, in the first 
place, holds his Confirmations triennially, taking the 
minimum allowed as his maximum, and having done so, 
limits the reception of the Divine blessing to a parti- 
cular age. 

The remedy to this is simple. The responsibility be- 
longs to the Bishop, and on the Bishop^s shoulders it 
should be thrown. He has a full right, if he so pleases, 
to investigate any particular case presented to him by the 
Parson of the parish, and (if he think fit) to reverse his 
decision ; but, if he does so, he assumes the whole of the 
responsibility himself. The parish Priest, therefore, who 
has any respect for his own conscience, will utterly disre- 
gard all general and sweeping directions which his superior 
has no right to give ; he will judge each case himself on 
its own merits, taking notes of what he has done, and his 
reasons for doing it; he will present those catechumens 
whom he has selected, as, to the best of his judgment, fit 
reeipients of Divine grace. Should the Bishop think fit 
to reject them, the Parson will state his reasons m writing. 
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Should thfi Bishop still maintain his objection^ the Far- 
son^s conscience will be clear^ and the responsibility will 
rest where it ought. There is a right of decision in the 
Bishop as well as the power^ for the parish Priest may 
have erred in his estimate of fitness^ but a responsibility 
there is also. What the amount of the responsibility may 
be^ should the catechumen so presented be then fit^ and 
afterwards^ by reason of not possessing that Divine 
strength which the Church has always considered neces- 
sary^ should fall away into sin and be lost^ the Bishop 
may form some idea^ when he reflects on the not un- 
sinular case of a child dying unbaptized by reason of the 
parish Priest neglecting or refusing baptism.^ 

There are two mistakes into which Clergymen are very 
liable to fall in preparing their catechumens for Confirma- 
tion : one is, the treating the subject exclusively as a pre- 
paration of the intellect ; the other, which naturally results 
from this, is the fixing upon some one approved rule or 
course of examination, and applying it to all characters alike 
—a preparation of the intellect no doubt it is, and in this 
sense one rule must be applied to all. It is necessary that 

Mt is many years ago that my thoughts were directed to this by the 
foUowing circumstance : Westboume Rectory is a sinecure, and its Rector 
a sort of State Chaplain to the Bishop of Chichester. In that capacity 
I was attending Bishop Shuttleworth on one of his Confirmations. On 
entering the church, it was quite evident that the Bishop's injunction with 
respect to age had been entirely disregarded by one of the Incumbents, 
a grey-hair^ old man, who had about a year before been appointed to a 
parish notorious for its immorality and drunkenness : many of the child- 
ren were not more than ten or twelve years old. The Bishop accord- 
ingly sent me to the Priest to ask why he had paid so little attention to 
his commands. " Tou will tell his Lordship,'' said the old man, *' that I 
have no hopes of doing any thing in my parish without God's grace, and 
his Lordship knows its present state as weU as I do. These younger cate- 
chumens belong to the worst families in the parish. I have no hopes of 
any g^dance or example for them from their parents, who would only 
teach them what is wrong, and therefore I thought it the more necessary 
t]iat they should be confirmed, in order that God should strengthen and 
direct them Himself. They can aU say the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, and the rest of the Catechism, and I do not 
know what the Church requires more." 

The Bishop confirmed them all. Whether God did then and there 
strengthen them for the particular trials to which they were exposed, is 
more than I can say, but certain it is, that the parish in question does not 
possess now the evil reputation which it did ten years ago. 
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all our catechumens equally understand fully the terms of 
the covenant in which they are placed, the conditions under 
which alone God has adopted them, and their own conse- 
quent responsibilities. It is necessary that they all see 
clearly what are their blessings, what are their hopes, how 
these hopes may be frustrated, how these blessings lost. 

In a land so overrun with schism as ours is, it is neces- 
sary also that they should all have a distinct knowledge of 
the articles of their faith, that it should be impressed upon 
their minds that the conditions of their covenant are 
broken, and their inheritance of heaven forfeited, just as 
much by breach of faith as by breach of duty : that if they 
who have received the sacrament of strength are required, 
in virtue of that strength, to walk in God^s laws and to 
keep all His commandments to do them, so they who have 
received the sacrament of enlightening are required to 
stand by the faith that has been imparted to them, to hold 
fast the form of sound words that they have received. 
They should be shown that the penalty upon each is the 
same, because in both cases alike they break the covenant 
of their Baptism, which requires faith as well as duty — ^that 
as " without holiness no man shall see the Lord," so ^' he 
that believeth not shall be damned" — that as to the adopted 
child of God there belong peculiar duties incumbent upon 
him in that character, so to the member of Christ there 
exist peculiar articles of belief which constitute the Chris- 
tian faith, and which, whatever be the rule of God to 
others, except a Christian '^ believe faithfully," he at all 
events '^ cannot be saved." This must be put to all, not 
theoretically, but practically; abstract principles are well 
enough, it may be, to us, but they are not so to our un- 
educated people — segnim irritant animos demissa per aurem 
quam qua sunt oculis subjecta fidelibiLs. It is not sufficient 
that we teU them that there is one Baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins ; we must show them that they themselves are 
acting against it whenever they consort with Baptists, who 
baptize afresh, or Calvinists, who promise justification by 
prevenient grace, or subsequent experience. It is not 
sufficient that we tell them that their Blessed Saviour is 
Verj' God of Very God ; we must show them that they 
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are forfeiting their own salvation by consorting with 
Unitarians and Socinians^ who deny it. It is not suffi- 
cient that we point out to them that they pray against 
schism as well as against false doctrine and heresy ; we 
must show them what acts of schism are^ and make them 
understand that whenever they wander into this or that 
schismatic meeting-house^ or place themselves under this 
or that unauthorised and self-commissioned teacher, they 
are then and there doing despite to their Redeemer, 
from Whom all Church unity proceeds — then and there 
giving up that particular faith into which they were 
biaptized, — then and there denying the one Catholic and 
ApostoHc Church, and forfeiting the inheritance which 
they hold only on condition of that faith and in connection 
with that Church. 

These are not subjects for the pulpit. Whoever there 
makes any form of belief the subject of argument, whether 
it be Unitarian and Calvinistic, whether it be Presbyterian 
or Roman Catholic, commits an error ; if that argument 
degenerate into railing, he commits a sin ; the teaching 
there should be dogmatic, not argumentative — this is the 
Catholic Faith, without admitting the possibility of doubt- 
ing it : thus I, the Ambassador of Christ, announce, — 
without admitting that the shadow of doubt can exist on 
the authority of the message. " If any choose to be conten- 
tious, WE have no such custom, nor the Churches of God'^ — 
if " Ephraim be gone to his idols, let him alone.'' But the 
case is far diflFerent in private conversation, where the 
catechumen has the power of reply, — where the argument 
can be adapted to each particular case. There the fact of 
schism must be admitted and deplored, the sin pointed 
out, the peculiar doubt which may exist in the mind of the 
particular individual removed, for in this case it may be 
removed without suggesting it to the mind of another; 
railing in this as in all other cases must be avoided ; there 
is no need of condemning others — the inference may, per- 
haps, be unavoidable, nor is there any reason why we 
should avoid it, but there must be no doubt left on his 
mind that, if he, a sworn servant of Christ, countenance 
such practices: — much more if he partake in them — he in- 

c 
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dividually forfeits his own salvation, and that, however God 
may be pleased to deal with others, unless he ''believe," and 
''faithfully^' too — that is, implicitly — "he cannot be saved." 
It is at the approach to Confirmation especially that these 
peculiar points should be insisted upon, because the very first 
preliminary to the reception of Divine strength in the cate- 
chumen is the open confession which he ms^es in the face 
of the whole Church of his inalienable reliance on the 
covenants of his Baptism, and his own firm determination 
to abide by them. He is not now what he was at Baptism 
— ^he is now a free agent, and fully able to understand 
what he professes, and it is our duty to see that he makes 
no profession without perfectly comprehending the extent 
of his liabilities, — that he shall not run heedlessly into the 
schismatic liberalism of the day without at least being 
warned of his danger, without being made fully aware that 
belief in the unity and catholicity of the Church into which^ 
he wafi baptized is one of the articles of his faith, that 
therefore, whatever the fashion of the world may say, he 
will, in going against it, have given up one of the articles 
of his covenant — one of the conditions on which he re* 
ceived the promise of salvation, — and that, whether here* 
after he be saved or not, at all events he is not saved by 
those baptismal covenants which he has broken. 

If these points were more insisted upon, and made the 
conditions of Confirmation, we might have, perhaps, a 
few more fixed and conscientious schismatics than we 
have at present, though even that may be doubtful ; but 
we should at least be relieved of those hosts of men, who, 
halting for ever between two opinions, wavering all their 
lives long between faith and schism, between the Church 
and the meeting-house, are in reality an incumbrance 
rather than a support, impeding and bringing discredit 
upon that Church of which they are the nominal members 
— adding to her numbers while they take from her 
strength. 

For these reasons we must not omit to make our prepara- 
tion a preparation of the intellect. Before coming to Con- 
firmation, our catechumens must know distinctly what '^ the 
right faith " is, and in what particulars men depart from it. 
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But a far more important part of this preparation is 
that of the conscience. In order to bring this before our 
people in a practical form we should mske our starting 
point that direction in the Prayer-book, that, as a general 
rule, none are to be admitted to receive the Holy Com- 
munion who are not confirmed. We should speak of 
Confirmation to them not as a sacrament of the Gospel, 
not as that which is " generally necessary to salvation,^' 
but as a fitting and, in ordinary cases, necessary prepa- 
ration to that which is. 

If we take as the definition of a sacrament that given 
in the Catechism — a rite '^ generally necessary to salva- 
tion^^ — we might imagine that our people regard Con- 
firmation as a sacrament, and do not so regard the Lord's 
Supper. They certainly do not in so many words speak 
of Confirmation as one of the two sacraments of the 
Gospel, but in practice they seem to think so, for num- 
bers will press to it, if permitted, who have not an idea 
of the necessity of receiving the Body and Blood of 
Chbist at His Holy Table. 

If this were an error of theory, it might be met by 
actual precept ; but it is not. It would be useless for us 
to waste time in insisting on a point which our people 
do not doubt, that Confirmation is not of equal necessity 
with the two Gospel Sacraments, because in theory they 
hold all this. Their error is, that their theory is not 
carried out to its legitimate consequences. It must be 
met then by acting as if we ourselves took the theory 
for granted, by doing what men would do if they really 
thought so. We must not, therefore, talk to them of 
preparing for Confirmation, but of preparing for the 
Holy Communion. We must speak to them of the danger 
of receiving it unworthily, of the promises which we make 
on receiving that grace, on the performance of which 
depends the efficacy of the grace itself; of our natural 
inability to perform those promises; of the strength 
which we require from God to enable us to perform them ; 
and of Confirmation as God's method of giving us that 
strength, without which the Bread of Life would be to 
us the savour of death. 

c 2 
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In Ihis manner we should habitually regard, and insen- 
sibly lead our people to regard. Confirmation as a step to 
the LoEn^s Supper, and the Lord's Supper as a step to 
a holy life. You cannot tell them this, but you may show 
it to them, and lead them to receive it themselves as an 
admitted fact, though they may possibly never have heard 
it asserted in so many words. 

The real examination, therefore, into which the Parson 
must enter with his catechumens on receiving notice of 
Confirmation, is an examination of conscience. The Creed,; 
the Commandments, and the Catechism, will be a neces- 
sary preliminary, because the conscience, before it can 
exert its proper function and comprehend its own short- 
comings, must needs be enlightened by a clear view of 
Christian faith and Christian duty. But this is merely 
the foundation ; all his preparation of Sunday and evening 
schools, and public catechising, invaluable as they will 
be to him as helps and preliminaries, will in no way 
diminish the labours of that period — nay, will even in- 
crease them, because an enlightened conscience will always 
be a scrupulous conscience, and the more his catechumens 
have been accustomed to converse with him on such mat^ 
ters, the more desirous they will be to do so. 

The Parson^s manual now will be, not the Catechism — 
that will be his accessory and reference, his manual will 
be the. exhortations of the Communion Service. He will 
show his catechumens that they are now about to enter 
on the wilderness of this world, which afibrds the tra- 
veller no spiritual food. He will point out to them how 
and where this spiritual food is provided. He will explain 
that this food, though necessary to sustain the strength, 
is capable of being turned to a means of destruction and 
death by the infirmities of the travellers. " As the benefit 
is great, if with a true and penitent heart and lively faith 
we receive that Holy Sacrament, so is the danger great, 
if we receive the same unworthily,^^ and justly so, because 
on first entering into this wilderness, the means of strength 
are vouchsafed, because he who knows what he wants, 
and does not ask for what he wants, is justly left to the 
consequence of his own negligence or wilfulness. They 
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must^ therefore, by the experience of life which they have 
had abeady, ascertain wherein they have been deficient, 
and, in order to do this, they must (to go back to the 
exhortation) '* examine their lives and conversations by the 
rule of God's commandments,^' (here comes in the Gate* 
chism and the preparation of the schools) j and foras- 
much as they are now rational and accountable beings, 
and, so far, d&erent from what they were when they were 
baptized, fully capable now, if they please, to turn God's 
grace, whether of strength or nourishment, into weakness 
and destruction, they must take heed that there be not 
at this present moment an obstruction to the course of 
that grace in their own souls, and, therefore, '^ whereinso- 
ever 9iey shall have pierceived themselves to have offended, 
either by will, word, or deed, there they must bewail their 
own sinfulness, and confess themselves to Almighty God, 
with fdl purpose of amendment of life." 

If this be the true course of preparation, it is perfectly 
obvious, that, though the Parson will anxiously avail him- 
self of that opportunity to recall his parishioners generally 
to a sense of their baptismal responsibilities, though his 
sermons and his Church catechisings will turn on that 
point, though he will satisfy himself that his catechumens 
do understand what their duty is, and what their faith is, 
and though he will for that purpose divide them into little 
classes of four or six, according to their abilities, or their 
private friendships, or the interest they appear to take in 
each other, yet that for this, the main point of all his 
examinations, the ascertaining how each individual has 
appUed the knowledge of God's will, which he individually 
possesses, and the help of God's grace, which has been 
vouchsafed to him personally, for this, he must see and 
converse with every catechumen separately and singly. 

This is why the Parson's work on such occasions is so 
laborious. It is a work that he can delegate to no other, 
not even to his curate, except partially. He may, and in 
most cases must, make previous inquiries as to the con- 
duct and character of each individual from the masters, 
the parents, and the sponsors of each. For much of this 
his curate will be available, and ought to be so employed 
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for the purpose of training him to take charge of a parish 
at some future time. The Parson should keep a general 
note-book^ accessible to all his assistants^ and a private 
note-book besides; that private note-book no man but 
himself may see^ and his application of that note-book 
to the cases of his individual catechumens no man may 
take part in. 

For this, by far the most important part of a Parson^s 
duty at this period, it is impossible to lay down special rules. 
The whole work consists in applying the different articles 
of the Christian faith to the different duties of the Chris- 
tian practice ; but in each particular case the whole train 
of thought, argument, and teaching, may be essentially 
different from the case which has gone before it. In the 
pulpit, all the articles of the Christian faith must be 
brought forward in their turns, aiid insisted on equally. 
The suppression or undue exaltation of any one of them 
is in itself a heresy. Here, in one case, some articles 
may safely be kept in the back ground, and others insisted 
upon; while in the next, the very same article, which 
before had been neglected apparently and forgotten, must 
now be brought out into broad light. There is no point 
which requires more skill and experience in the catechist 
than the adaptation of the general teaching of Christianity 
to the peculiar condition of individual catechumens. The 
Parson has none but general rules to guide him. He 
must study the history of the times, the history of his 
country, the history of his parish, and the history of his 
catechumens separately. Every one of these circumstances 
will more or less cast a colouring over his teaching, and 
bring one or other of the articles of his faith into tem- 
porary prominence. 



THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH. 

There is no point which requires a greater skill in the 
catechist than in his choice of subject, and his adapta- 
tion of it to the peculiar condition of those whom he is 
teaching. 
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The doctrines of the Christian reli^on are indeed 
arranged by the creeds and by the three great festivals of 
the Churchy into distinct groups, still there is no such 
thing as the leading article of the Faith* That which has 
been called articulus staniis vel cadeniis ecclesuB has in fact 
no existence, for there is no prominence to be given to one 
article of the Christian faith over another, if aU are neces- 
sary to salvation — ^that is to say, if without holding all of 
them the Christian cannot be saved: then all must be 
necessary alike, because the omission of any one is sufficient 
to ensure damnation. There is, therefore, no general rule 
to be laid down. The line of catechising must always be 
adapted to the necessities of the times, and that doctrine,^ 
be it what it may, wherein the faith of any individual is 
weak or wavering, becomes the articulus staniis vel cadentis 
ecclesuB to him. With the Socinian, the conception by the 
Holy Ghost is the articulus staniis vel cadentis ecclesus* 
With the Baptist, the " One Baptism for the remission of 
sins'^ is the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia. Not that 
in reality either of these doctrines is one whit more neces- 
sary to salvation than the other, any more than we could 
venture to affirm that a head is more necessary to animal 
existence than a heart ; still it may well be that in a given 
individual one only of these necessary organs is diseased, 
and that that person will require a treatment which would 
be absolute death to one whose disease lies in the other. 
And this is true with respect to classes as well as indivi- 
duals, and to ages in the existence of the CathoUc Church, 
as well as to times in the life of any given member of it. 
Bygone ages were zealous without charity, the present is 
charitable without zealj in bygone ages rehgion was 
stijQTened into formalism, in the present it is relasced into 
indifference ; once there was deep and implicit faith indeed, 
but it led to no works, now there are works, and earnest 
works too, but the faith is weak and wavering. The expe- 
rienced catechist will adapt his teaching to the prevailmg 
colouring which the fashion of the times or the opinion of 
his own particular circle casts over every individual, as well 
as to that individuals peculiar idiosyncrasy. 

The popular idea of grace, for mstance, is the effect of 
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both these causes conjoined. It is caused no doubt by the 
Puritan teaching of the last century, but it takes such 
ready root among all classes, because it agrees so well with 
the natural bent of the English character. Few of our 
flocks are able to realize the idea of grace in the light of 
help from God. Grace as forgiveness they understand-— 
grace requiring nothing on our parts but mer& assent, 
which is the popular idea of faith, they receive readily — 
too readily, it is to be feared, for their souls' health ; but 
grace as the nourishment from God afiForded by Christ to 
His servants who are about to faint in their journey 
through the wilderness of this world, or grace as the 
armour of God supplied by Christ through the Holy 
Spirit to His soldiers who are about to enter upon their 
warfare against the world, the flesh, and the devil — that is 
to say, a something, given by God indeed gratuitously — a 
something, entirely independent of any merit on our part, 
but requiring of us, from its very nature, subsequent exer- 
tion and subsequent self-denial — is an idea totally foreign 
to their thoughts and habits. And this inability of com- 
prehension is more conspicuous in proportion as they have 
been tainted with Puritanism. Under this teaching they 
seem incapable of conceiving it ; they do not, indeed, deny 
in words either that the grace of God is given indepen- 
dently of their own merits, or that, when given, it enables 
them to do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
them, but they think, feel, act, and live as if they beheved 
neither one of these propositions nor the other. Whatever 
their words may be, the real feeling in their minds is, that 
there must be a something effected on their parts to have 
earned the grace before they are justified in seeking it from 
God. Their idea of what they call regeneration — that is 
to say, the revival of an adult Christian — is based upon 
this : it is the reward of a certain amount of prayers, or 
the recompense of a certain period of misery, which is tech- 
nically called " seeking.^' They look upon it practically in 
the light of a payment or reward for work already done, 
not as a talent given freely, and, because given, reqxiiring 
subsequent work. Ask a parishioner why he absents himself 
from the LoRD^s Table, and he will tdl you that he is not 
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fit : that man^s idea is^ not that his will is indisposed to do 
the Lord's work, or that he is determined to continue in 
the practice of some sin of which he is conscious, and that 
therefore he is not fit to approach his God ; his idea is, 
that he has not yet achieved, by his own unaided efibrts, 
that amount of holiness which would entitle him to God's 
help— Humbly as his idea is worded, that man's notion of 
Clmstianity is salvation by works — the Lord's Supper, 
whatever be his idea of the benefits received, is payment 
for work done. 

If this is his idea of the Lord's Supper, still more is it 
his idea of Confirmation ; and this is more excusable in 
him, because, by an unfortunate paronomasia, the word 
^^ confirm" is used in the office in a double sense. The 
question asked by the Bishop before proceeding to the act 
of Confirmation is, ^* Do you here, in the presence of God 
and of this congregation, renew the solemn promise and 
vow made in your name at your Baptism, ratifying and 
confirming the same in your own persons, and acknowledg- 
ing yourselves bound to believe and to do all those things 
that your godfathers and godmothers then undertook for 
you ? ' This expression fits in with a most imfortunate 
aptness to his preconceived idea of work and pay ; he for- 
gets that from the age when he could first articulate, up to 
the present time, np one single act of religion has he per- 
formed without first ratifying and confirming in his own 
person the vow and promise of his Baptism, and that, 
should he live beyond the age of man, no one single act 
will he perform without again ratifying and confirming the 
same — that is to say, without repenting heartily of his 
former sins, and stedfastly purposing, by God's grace,' to 
believe His Word and to keep His commandments for the 
future, and that in his answer to the Bishop he is merely 
repeating that, without which, according to the covenants 
of his Baptism, he can receive no grace whatever. He 
forgets this ; and if he is sufficiently enlightened to refrain 
from making the first answer which comes to his lips — 
that he is going to take his sins ofiF his godfathers' and 
godmothers' shoulders — he is perfectly certain to reply that 
he is going to confirm the promise made at his Baptism. 

c 3 
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The idea that Confirmation is strength sent by God to fit 
him for his subsequent battle with the world — sent gratui- 
tously, because God sees that he is now entering it-'-is 
altogether foreign to the ideas of the self-relying energetic 
Saxon race ; it is far more consentient with his Saxon feel- 
ings to consider it a matter of barter — ^that the grace, what*, 
ever it is, is given in return for something that he has done. 

However, therefore, he may express himself, whatever 
conventional form of words he may use, that man^s in- 
ward feeling, the habit upon which he lives and acts, 
is simply salvation by works, and in both these cases, 
and in all similar cases, he has adopted the idea, be- 
cause it is consentient with the turn of his own mind, 
and with the habits, and feelings, and customs of the 
English nation. 

Beyond, therefore, and over and above the particular 
adaptation of our catechising to the peculiarities and cha- 
racteristics of each one of our individual parishioners sepa- 
rately, that general colouring also must be thrown over it 
whicn adapts it to the peculiarities and characteristics of 
Englishmen. 

In the peculiar character of every age, as well as in the 
peculiar character of every individual, there is good as well 
as evil, and evil as well as good. The imaginative age may 
be full of faith, but it is unpractical ; the utiUtarian age 
may abound in works, but it is faithless- Times and their 
characters are changing continually; and, for that very 
reason, the Church, which, like Him Who founded it, is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, is especially intended 
by God to moderate the changes of the world, and to 
counteract in turn the difierent evils which these changes 
call forth ; and thus it is that its weapons will vary with 
its duties, and its duties will vary with the varying temper 
of the times, and thus it is that Hezekiah may even break in 
pieces, without incurring God^s anger, that which Moses 
at the command of God had erected. In the sixteenth 
century the Churches office may be to draw out practice from 
faith as its necessary consequence, while in the nineteenth 
it is called upon to refer to faith from practice as its neces- 
sary origin. 
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Practical England is' unable to realise the doctrine of 
sacramental grace. It is natural from her very character^ 
and from the character of the times^ that she should be 
unable to realise a thing so entirely a matter of implicit 
faith. The doctrine of sacramental grace therefore be- 
comes to England^ in the nineteenth century^ the arti- 
culus stantis vel cadentis ecclesise; on this point there- 
fore the Church has to prepare her weapons. And if 
this is done to the apparent disregard of other doctrines 
equally important^ it is not that the Church under- 
rates them^ but that these are doctrines which the pre- 
vailing temper of the times does not go against or call in 
question. 

The Faith of England is weak in the nineteenth century ; 
she is unable to reahse an abstract idea ; but we need not 
conclude^ therefore^ that England is more irreUgious than 
she has been^ or than those nations are now which are 
still able to realize it. We may still thank God for the 
elements of holiness which we do possess by nature and 
by constitution. Such as the keen sense of duty or the 
apt readiness in carrying into practice that which we do 
comprehend and do realise^ virtues which are pecuUar and 
pre-eminent in England. We must not despair of or 
depreciate our people because they show an inaptitude to 
virtues which are ahen to their idiosyncrasy. The com- 
bination of a lively faith and a keen sense of duty^ would 
amount to perfection of character. But perfection of cha- 
racter is impossible ; it is nowhere to be found in nature. 
In proportion as either one of its elements comes into light, 
by so doing it dwarfs and weakens the other. 

The peculiarity of these present times times is the ex- 
treme difficulty which is experienced by all classes alike 
in realising the Unseen. This arises in all probability 
from the pre-eminently busy, practical, and unimaginative 
character of the nineteentn century. And the more so 
as it harmonises readily with the bustling, active, worldly 
character of the Saxon races, combining with and drawing 
into prominence all their peculiarities both of good and evil. 
Industry, honesty, energy, steadiness of purpose, all that 
forwards men in this world, all that advances nations in 
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the race of civilization, is brought out into full light, 
while (as a necessary consequence) poetry, imagination, and, 
therefore, its concomitant faith as the evidence of things 
unseen, languish and almost disappear. Men have become 
self-reliant, independent, and confident in their own re* 
sources. This carries them triumphantly through the 
difficulties of life; but the inevitable tendency of such 
a disposition is to weaken their reUance upon God. They 
are fertile in invention ; it is a good quality in itself; but 
its shadow is a love of expediency. They are industrious 
and energetic ; this is a great blessing ; but its extreme 
is utilitarianism, rationaUsm, and a contempt of every 
thing the use of which is not apparent. 

Now, the teaching of the Church must be adapted to 
these peculiarities. 

Let us take an instance. There is no need of im- 
pressing on the Spanish or Italian peasant the duty of 
going to Church, or the necessity of sacramental grace to 
his salvation, as we must do day after day in the case of 
Dur own parishioners. He is as fully impressed with it 
already as we can be ourselves. Not one day in that 
man^s life passes over him, in which he is not on his knees 
in God's house. Not one Sunday, not one festival, in 
which he does not assist, so far as he is permitted, at the 
LoRD^s Supper. See him at Church ; watch his devout, 
his reverent, his abstracted demeanour ; nothing takes off 
his attention ; his whole heart is in his worahip. See 
him in the fields or in the town ; the vesper bell strikes 
his ear; all work, all conversation, all employment, is 
suspended ; his heart is joining in the prayers offered up 
at yon distant shrine. The English parish Priest contem- 
plates this in sorrow and in bitterness ; he thinks on his 
own flock ; he remembers his own fruitless exhortations, 
his own unheeded admonitions, his own forsaken services, 
his own neglected altars. Better, he is tempted to say 
in the bitterness of his soul, a Church, however erroneous 
in its doctrines, which produces such fruit as this. 

But let us follow this very peasant into his common 
life, — this man is a murderer, perhaps, a robber, an adul- 
terer; he is living in the daily constant and habitual 
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breach of the commandments of that God whom he daily 
constantly and habitually worships; he is continually defiling 
that body, which he is continually calling on the Holy 
Ohost to sanctify. He misuses daily, and turns to his own 
destruction the grace which he daily receives. True, we 
have robbers, and murderers, and adulterers among our- 
selves; but they are not religious men, they make no 
pretence to devotion, they live as if they had forgotten 
God. 

The English observer is thunderstruck — ^the combina- 
tion is impossible — the man must be a hypocrite. Not 
so. The observer is judging him by the rule of his own 
Enghsh heart and EngUsh feeUngs. That man is devout 
and sincere, and yet a sinner ; his national idiosyncrasy 
is difiFerent from that which we have been accustomed to 
contemplate. He possesses a keen sense of devotion — 
the Englishman a keen sense of duty. Both alike are im- 
perfect characters, possessing each his own element of 
godUness; both, by God^s grace, are capable of being 
moulded into perfection through the instrumentaUty of 
His Church, but the process in each is difierent by reason 
of his different character. That faculty in each must be 
awakened and called into action which in each is sluggish 
and dormant. 

To the Italian, therefore, naturally devout, but emi- 
nently unpractical, we need say little on the necessity of 
sacramental grace, — not because it is less necessary to nim 
than it is to the Englishman, but because his national 
character predisposes him to embrace the idea. What 
we should bring prominently forward in his case is the 
condition on which alone it would avail him, that is to 
say, doing the duty which this grace requires. 

To an Englishman, on the other hand, the condition 
need but be mentioned — the idea of duty is already familiar 
to him. Our attention, therefore, must be devoted in the 
Englishman's case, to impressing upon him practically 
the idea of seeking Gob's help, the gratuitous character 
Df that help, and the means of obtaining it ; because we 
may be certain that if we can once impress upon his 
mind that a duty is laid upon him by any act or any 
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blessing on OoD^s part^ his own honest nature will pre- 
dispose him to do his utmost to discharge it. 

Taking into consideration^ therefore, not only the rela- 
tive importance of the doctrines, but the national pecu- 
liarities of our flocks, our labour and our attention will 
be mainly devoted to impressing upon them practically, 
not theoretically, — 1st. The idea of seeking God^s help. 
2nd. The gratuitous character of that help. 3rd. The 
peculiar channels which God has appointed for conveying 
that help. And 4th. The peculiar duties which result 
from each fresh accession of grace. 

It will not be sufficient to state this series of propo- 
sitions abstractedly — ^that not one of our flocks will be 
disposed to deny. It must be the basis of all our ex- 
hortations and dl our acquirements. It must be worked 
into the uncongenial mind of our people, little by little, 
line upon line, and precept upon precept. But if our 
work is laborious, we may comfort ourselves with the 
consciousness that it is sure. We are not likely to excite 
in the Englishman, as we might in the Italian, a mere 
unpractical devotion. Fix once in his mind the idea of 
seeking sacramental grace, and the idea of working with 
the grace so given follows naturally. 

A fit preparation to an English mind for receiving the 
grace of Confirmation would be, for instance, the parable 
of the talents, or any similar passage, in order to furnish the 
leading idea ; and upon this we must build, as upon an 
axiom, that sacramental grace is given by God freely to 
all His children — ^if not in equal proportions, still in pro- 
portions suited to their stations and capacities, — ^that all 
receive it alike gratuitously, not as a reward for learning 
their Catechism or any thing else ; but that, according to 
the use we make of it after we do receive it, we work out 
our own salvation with it, and are received as faithful 
servants by the God who gave us the means by which 
we work it out ; or else, by the misuse of that same free 
gift, are cast out into outer darkness, where there is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

It is manifest that the same spiritual treatment would 
be necessarily inapplicable to all cases, that what would 
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be life to. the one would be death to the other ; that he 
who would sharpen and exaggerate zeal in an age when, 
for the love of God, every man^s hand was against his 
neighbour, and he who would denounce formalism at a 
time when it is difficult even to bring our own people to 
Church twice a week ; he who would speak of duty only 
to the man who is bUnd to sacramental grace; or of devo- 
tion only to him whose faith is unfruitful of good 
works; of eternal life to the Pharisee, or of formal 
hypocrisy to the Sadducee, would alike be doing the 
devil's work with God^s weapons ; and, however well 
intentioned he might be, would remind us of Paley's 
inexperienced architect, who added weight instead of 
support to the falling wall, by building his buttress on 
the wrong side. 

The Church catechist will always regulate hia line of 
teaching by the prevailing colourmg which the character 
of the nation, the fashion of the age, or the tone of any 
particular class of society, casts over every individual, as 
well as the particular idiosyncrasy of the individual him- 
self. 

Perfection of character must be gradually and painfully 
built up by grace ; the office, therefore, of the Church in 
any particular nation, or any particular age, is to cherish 
the element which that age or nation does possess — to use 
it as a foundation, and upon it to build up the perfect 
Christian. In both cases alike she will have to encounter 
difficulties, different no doubt according to the different 
aspects, but we have np reason to suppose that it is easier 
to educe practice from faith, than we find it ourselves to 
build up faith from practice. 
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In (ttf)utcf). 
I. 

THE AWAKENING. 

CHANGE OF THE SERVICES AT SEFTUAGESIMA. 

« Our Profession is to follow the example of our Saviour Christ, and 
to be made like unto Hun,**— Service for Infant Baptism. 

If I were to ask any one person of all those now present 
in the Church, why it was that our Lord Jesus Christ 
came down from heaven, there is not one of you who 
would not be able to answer me, there is not one of you 
who would not say that it was to die for our sins — to buy 
us back from the hard task-master to whom we had sold 
ourselves, — and to give us again an inheritance in heaven. 
You might not all express this in the same words, but all 
would give me the same meaning; ignorant and unin- 
structed as any of you may be on other points, at least you 
would know that. 

Before we go on any farther, just stop and consider 
the extreme thankfulness with which we should regard 
this. The Gospel, the glad tidings of our salvation are now 
so universally known, that they have become things of 
course, things of which none of us can say where it was 
that he first leamt them, or who it was that first told him 
of them ; but of which, notwithstanding, he is just as sure, 
as he is that it became light on the Christmas morning of 
Christ^s birth when the sun rose, and was dark on Good 
Friday after the sun had set. This is not natural re- 
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ligioiij it did not come to you of its own accord. Some 
one must have told it first of all^ and as no man could 
know anything whatever about such matters, it must 
have been revealed fix>m God. Thank Him, therefore, 
thank Him heartily, that He has so burnt it in upon your 
minds, that it has now as it were become natural to you. 
And now go on to show your thankfulness by building 
upon that ^own fact, all that He would have you build. 

And in order to do this, ask yourselves first, if to make 
satisfaction for our sins, and to bear our punishment, were 
all that our blessed Saviour had to do upon earth, would 
it not have been sufficient that He came down from heaven 
— ^took our nature upon Him, — ^bore our punishment, — and 
then returned ? Why did He live those four and thirty 
years upon the earth ? You will not all of you be able to 
answer me this question, but a great many will, especially 
the yoimger ones, because most of you have been taught 
your Collects, and have been questioned, Sunday after 
Sunday, on the meaning of them, and have been shown 
how to look for their meaning in the Epistles and Gospels. 
Take up your Prayer Books and look for the second 
Sunday after Easter; do you not see there that Almighty 
God gave us His only Son, not only '' to be a sacrifice for 
sin,^^ but also to be an '^example of godly hie-/' that is why 
He lived four and thirty years in this wicked world. He not 
only took our pimishment. He not only told us how 
redeemed men ought to live. He not only gave us grace to 
do it, but having our nature, being one of us. He lived the 
life Himself, that He would have us His people to live. 
If we would say the task is hard, we are but men, we cannot 
do it ; He would answer, see, it was done, and by a man ; 
if we would sav we are but weak, we have but the strength 
of men, not the strength of God, He would answer, how 
can you say that you are weak, how can you say that you 
have only the strength of men, when you, the members, 
are so joined to Christ the Head, that you are no longer 
twain but one flesh? He could do all things by His 
heavenly nature, and so can you by precisely the same 
means; you can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth you. If C^RIST is not at this moment in 
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you, and you in Him, whose fault is that but yours, who 
neglect those ordinances which make you so ? 

Follow Christ as your example; tms is all we Christians 
have to do upon earth; this is our business; this is our 
task in our Master's vineyard; this is what He set us to 
do when He called us out of the market-place of this 
world, where we should have been standing idle all the 
days of our lives, and sent us into the vineyard of His 
Church, where all who stay there are His servants, and 
must work for Him. This is our work; to do what He 
did. And now I am going to show you how to do it ; I 
am speaking to all of you, no doubt ; but I am speaking 
more particularly to-day to those who are going to be con- 
firmed; so I will show you a picture of your own Church 
lives, from your own Church calendar. 

You are to follow Christ not only from birth to death, 
but to resurrection also, and judgment, and heaven. 

Well, He was bom on Christmas Day, He died on 
(rood Friday, He rose on Easter Day, and went to heaven 
on Holy Thursday. There is the beginning and end of 
your work, and now let us trace it out. 

Prepare to meet your Lord, says Advent Sunday; 
that is your call from the market-place. Go into His 
vineyard and get your work ready against His coming in 
the evening to look at it. Now for your tools, those 
things which are to be given you to work with. There 
are the Holy Scriptures, says the Second Sunday in 
Advent ; and to teach you them, says the Third Suhdayi 
there are God's Ministers, who are commissioned by that 
yery Master, to show you how to use them, and to give 
you what the Fourth Sunday tells you, is necessary too ; 
the presence of that Master and His strength; the 
Master's eye and His hand. Well, children, you have 
had this ever since you were bom. Did we not christen 
you ? Did we not, as stewards of God's mysteries, endue 
you with your Master's strength, by making you members 
of Him? Did we not afterwards put you to school? 
Did we not teach you to read Qod's blessed book ? Did 
we not catechise you week after week, and day after day, 
to see if you understood it? These are the tools that 
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OoDhas given you to do His work with. And now you 
must have something on your part, and that you shall 
have from the calendar too. You must have readiness 
and wiUingness Uke S. Andrew, the first Saint in the 
calendar. You must come when you are called, as he 
came when he was called, and leave your worldly things 
behind you, as he left them. And then you must have 
faith; not the faith of S. Thomas the second Saint, you 
must not wait till you see and understand and tnen 
believe, because you cannot see God face to face, as S. 
Thomas did, till the evening is come, till you die, till your 
work is finished or left imfinished, and it will be too late 
then. Those, and those only will be blessed, who have 
'f not seen and yet have believed.'^ 

And now you are . prepared ; you know what to do, you 
have every thing needful to do it with. Now comes 
Christmas Day, and you start, you take up your cross and 
follow your Master in His work ; but do not expect this 
to be an easy life. Remember the very first day that comes 
after Christmas Day. Remember S* Stephen, and the 
opportunity he had of following his Master by praying for 
his enemies, just as that Master had done before him ; 
this was no easy trial for S. Stephen, and yet this is the 
very first example that meets you on your course. Do you 
think you could look up to heaven and see Jesus, the man 
standing at the right hand of God, in His glory, unless 
you had love enough to stand at the foot of the cross, and 
see Christ the God through His humiliation. 

Look at S. John^s Day, which follows S. Stephen's. 

And do you think that your eyes are fit to look upon 
such holy and heavenly things, unless they are something 
like His who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ? 
Look at the holy Innocents^ Day, which follows S. John's. 

Do you think that you are going to do your Master's 
work, unless you are obedient to those who are set over 
you in the Lord ? Do you think that if you do not hear 
the Church you will be any thing more than a heathen 
man and a publican ? Look at the day of Circumcision. 
See your Master, who went before you. See your pattern 
whom you are to follow; see Him "obedient to the law for 
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man ;'^ see Him submitting to what^ in His case at all 
events, was but an empty form, for He had no sins to cast 
away, doing it for no other reason than because it was a 
law of the Church. Doing it for man, for our example, 
and because it thus becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 
You will do none of Christ^s work ; no, nor know what 
it is, without that lesson, obedience. Courage, and love, and 
purity, you have been learning from His Saints : obe- 
dience is the lesson you learn from the first of Christ's 
own holy days. 

And the second is given for your encouragement ; many 
a lesson of Christ^s goodness and our gratitude and 
duty might we learn from Epiphany ; but I am drawing 
now the picture of a Christian life, and I will give you 
one of encouragement. Do not say that you are too poor, 
too ignorant, too little of scholars, as you yourselves 
would call it, for your Master^s work. AH He wants is 
the honesty of purpose, that brought those wise men so 
far to serve Christ; and the doing your best, which 
made the prayers and the alms of the Roman Cornelius 
to be accepted. You must have found out for yourselves 
by this time what surprised S. Peter so much. I need 
hardly tell the baptized members of Christ, that ^^GoD 
is no respecter of persons, but that in every nation he 
that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him.^^ 

Be of good courage ; not a hair of your head shall be 
injured in all your trials; "ye are of more value than 
many sparrows." Now, go forth and follow your Master; 
for your work, like His, begins from childhood. 

See, from the first Sunday after Epiphany, how He lived 
with His earthly parents and was subject to them ; and 
remember the fifth commandment. See how He increased 
in wisdom and stature, in favour with God and man. 
Learn from the second Sunday His kindness to His 
friends. Learn from the third His goodness to His coun- 
trymen. Learn the same from the fourth, and see how He 
extended it to His own followers^ Do not be discouraged 
that you " see the ungodly in such prosperity, and flou- 
rishing Uke a green hay tree.^^ Do what David did, 
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'^go into the Sanctuary of God^ and learn the end of those 
men/^ Learn from the fifth Sunday that it is out of 
your own Master^s merciful kindness to your own self 
that they do flourish ; that He leaves them^ lest in punish- 
ing them He should hurt you. Do not be discouraged^ 
do not be dissatisfied^ or think yourselves hardly treated 
by that which^ when you come to the harvest^ the end of 
the worlds you will find to be an act of kindness towards 
yourself. 

This is your work. Tliis is what is set before you ; 
and the sixth Sunday tells it you again^ and sums it all 
up for you. You do not know, it tells you, what you shall 
be at the last day ; but you do know as much as this, 
that when your Master comes, you must be like Him, 
and you will know what you are then, if you do not now ; 
for you will see Him as He is, and as He is so will you 
be; but it tells you what you cannot help seeing the 
truth of — that if you have this hope in you, you must 
purify yourselves, because you know that He is pure, 
and without purity you cannot be like Him; and it 
leaves you with this awful warning — Little children, let 
no man deceive you ; he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, even as He is righteous ; he that committeth 
sin is of the devil, for the devil sinneth from the be- 
ginning. 

Here let us pause. Here is a great and sudden break 
in the Church services. The lessons go back at once and 
without any preparation from the glorious chapters of 
Isaiah to the sad records of the Book of Genesis — ^from 
what Chbist has done for us, to what we have dope for 
Cheist. I said that we are learning a picture of our 
lives from the Church Calendar: and so we are. This 
call which the Bishop makes upon us is like the break 
between the sixth Sunday after Epiphany and Septua- 
gesima. You have been baptized. You have been set forth 
in your Christian course. You have used your baptismal 
vows well or ill. You have had tools put into your hands. 
You have worked with them much or little. You have 
had GoD^s ministers to speak a word behind you, saying, 
" This is the way, walk ye in it, when you turned to the 
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right hand^ or when you turned to the left" and you have 
paid more or less attention to them. At any rate, you 
have gone for a certain distance on the road of life^ which 
your master trod before you^ and as you come to manhood 
or womanhood^ you find your trials thickening, your 
dangers increasing^ your temptations growing stronger^ 
and the ties which have hitherto kept you to your duty 
growing weaker ; you want more help 5 you have a right 
to it, for your Master promised it to you when He first 
took you to be part of Him; and you call upon His 
steward, the Bishop, to give you what your Master pro- 
mised. Yes, says the Bishop, you shall have it. I will come 
and bring it to you. But first look back at your past lives. 
The help which you are asking for is not the first which 
you have had. See what you have done with that which 
you have had already. Remember the Parable of the 
Talents.^ You have bad a talent committed to you al- 
ready — ^what use have you put it to ? Have you hid it 
in the ground ? Your Master has been some time absent, 
it is now fourteen or fifteen years since you first engaged 
in His service ; let us see what work you nave done. You 
must have done something for baptismal grace, and Gk>D^s 
Word and God^s ministers are no small things to work 
with. I will not come just now, the Bishop says; I will give 
you some time to look back upon your past life ; for I 
know that as the benefit is great, if you come for it with 
a true penitent heart, so is the danger great if you come 
unworthily. Judge yourselves; try yourselves "by the 
rule of GoD^s commandments.'^ You have the earlier part 
of Christ's life before you in the services from Christmas 
to this present season ; and you have the earlier part of 
your own lives to compare it with. You see what Christ 
was ; you see what you may be, and ought to be. See 
now what you are, what you have done with the help you 
had, and then I will bring you some more if you want it. 

Now, my dear children, stop and consider — is not such 
a call as this enough to frighten us. Is it not enough 
to make us turn from Isaiah to Genesis — from the re- 
demption to the fall, from glory to shame. Can we look 

' Sezagesima. 
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back upon our past lives and see what we might have 
been^ and what we are^ without thinking of that last 
great call when the same question will be asked us^ and 
we shall have no time left us for repenting ; when that 
sentence of the last Sunday after Epiphany will be sounded 
in our ears — ^^ He that committeth sin is of the devil, for 
the devil sinneth from the beginning;'* when God will 
say, Ye were My children indeed, but ye have been dis- 
inherited ; when Christ will say. Ye were branches of 
the True Vine, but ye bore no fruit, and ye were cut off. 
The last Sunday after Epiphany, and its Epistle, will be 
the last act of our spiritual lives. We shall never go on 
to the Gospel of Septuagesima ; we shall never see the 
Master of the vineyard when the shadows of evening 
have come over us, calling in His true servants, and giviug 
them their hire. We shall be called, but we shall have 
no work to show, and we shall hide our faces. Our tools, 
wherewith we might have worked out our salvation, though 
it were with fear and trembling, will lie useless by our 
sides, and we shall hear the word, Take therefore the 
talent from him, and cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 

The festival of Easter is the festival of the Resurrection^ 
and at Easter you will receive your first communion. You 
will therefore receive your first perfect union with Christ 
at the commemoration of His resurrection; let it be a 
resurrection unto life to you, and in order that it should 
be, make your examinations, which will commence from 
this day, and without passing through which, you will not 
be presented to the Bishop, nor receive permission to par- 
take of that communion here on earth, make these the 
type of your own judgment at the last day. " Judge your- 
selves, that you be not judged of the Lord.^' Go over 
your faith carefully and attentively. Sqe wliat have been, 
required of you. 

I shall be ready to help you in this. I shall remain at 
home to receive all who come to me. I shall put before 
you the things which you have promised to renounce, and 
shall ask you searchingly if you have renounced them. I 
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shall show you the articles of the Christian faith^ so that 
you shall all understand what you have, promised to be- 
lieve^ and shall ask you if you do believe them. I shall 
examine the commandments by Christ's broad law, and 
ask you if you have obeyed their spirit as well as their 
letter* I know most of you well. I cannot tell your 
secret sins no doubt, nor can I give you advice on those 
points, except so far as you choose to consult me ; but I 
know your lives and general characters. In most cases 
I can tell the sins you are most addicted to, and 
the temptations likely to have weight with each of 
you. I can show you when and how best to apply for 
assistance. 

Do not come to me in classes or societies — come singly, 
accompanied, if possible, by a godfather or godmother, 
who will undertake your instruction, and will bring you 
to the Bishop ; but, at all events, come singly, each one 
for him or herself, just as you will stand singly before 
the judgment-seat of Christ. I will afterwards form 
you into parties of two or three for instruction; but I 
cannot speak to vou of neglected duties by classes, be- 
cause that which I say to one will not apply to another. 

You have now, as it were, a second tri«u allowed you, 
and an increase of grace promised. You may examine 
yourselves now, and whereinsoever you may have found 
yourselves to have come short, you may ask for help on 
that particular point ; and if you ask in faith you will 
receive. You may repent some particular habit of sin, 
and if you are in earnest, grace will be given to enable 
you to break through it. For all sins, whether of igno- 
rance or of wilfulness, you may ask for pardon in Christ's 
name, and if you ask in sincerity, and because you love 
the God you have offended, not because you fear the 
punishment He threatens, you vsdll receive it. Wicked 
as you may have been, you may wash your hands in in- 
nocency, and so may you go to God's altar. David, who 
wrote this very sentence, was not himself innocent, but 
he wrote it by God's permission, that those who fol- 
lowed him in his sins, might follow him in his repent- 
ance also. 



so THE JUDGMENT. 

But remember this^ that there will be an Easter of 
which this is only the type^ that there will be a festival of 
the resurrection of which this is only the remembrancer. 
There will be a judgment of which this examination will 
be but a foretaste^ and (if God will) a preparation^ that 
at that great festival there will be no further trial, no 
room for repentance^ though you seek it earnestly and 
with tears. To him who is ujofit for Communion next 
Easter here on earthy some further time may^ it is possible, 
be allowed; but he who is unfit for Communion on that 
Easter is unfit for ever. As you then find yourselves, so 
will you be. ^' He who is unjust, let him be unjust still ; 
and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that 
is righteous let him be righteous still; and he that is 
holy, let him be holy still ; and, behold, I come quickly, 
and My reward is with Me, to give to every man according 
as his work shall be.^^ 

Go home now and consider — the Church has set apart 
this particular season between Septuagesima Sunday and 
Shrove Tuesday, for the reckoning up of your sins, and 
has pointed out special chapters and passages of Scrip- 
ture to enable you to do so, — put that to its use. The 
Bishop also calls upon you. Then there is a double 
reason why you should do so. Find out your defects, then 
bewail your sins through Lent : then make resolves for 
amendment ; then come for God's blessing and protection 
at Confirmation, and put the seal upon all that you have 
done by the Holy Communion ; and when at that great 
Easter of the last day, you hear the voice of Him which 
testifieth of these things, calling to you, and bidding you 
show your work, and saying, " Behold, I come quickly, and 
My reward is with Me,^' you may in humble confidence 
and peaceful hope, answer with S.- John, " Amen. Even 
so come. Lord Jesus.^' 



n. 

THE JOURNEY THROUGH THE WILDERNESS. 

** The Old Testament is not contrary to the New, for both in the Old 
Testament and in the New eyerlasting life is offered to mankind by 
Christ, who is the only Mediator between God and man, being both 
God and Man : wherefore they are not to be heard which feign tM the 
old fathers did look only for transitory promises,** — Art. YII* 

Bek>bb we begin the special subject for the evening, I 
will ask you to open your Prayer-books and look at what 
I have but just read — the beginning of the Seventh Article. 
The remarkable point of this is, that in the Old Testament 
everlasting life should be offered by Christ, and yet, to 
any one reading the Old Testament, it would appear that 
the name of Christ is never mentioned &om one end of it 
to the other. 

Perhaps some of you can tell me how this is. 

" Prom the numerous prophecies about our Saviour,^' 
said A., "which we find through the whole of the Old 
Testament, all of these we see ^Ifilled in the New; and, 
as these began from the very fall — ' the seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent^s head^ — they show the purpose of 
God &om the beginning of Revelation. It was dimly 
hinted at at first, but so plainly announced as time went 
on, that though the old fathers, as they are called in the 
Article^ could not know all that we know, they must have 
known quite enough to bear them out in looking for more 
than ^ transitory promises.^ '^ 

" Not a bad answer,^^ said the Parson ; " but it does 
not entirely meet the question. The prophecies you speak 
of were quite sufficient to convince the few, that God in- 
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tended a deliverance^ and had prepared a scheme of re- 
demption, by which eternal life would be offered to fallen 
man, but I do not see how they could have learned fix>m 
this that eternal life was offered already to them by a 
Saviour, centuries before that Saviour appeared on earth. 
You must go to something beyond the prophecies/' 

" The types V said A. 

" Tlie typical personages,^' suggested B. 

"Yes," said the Parson, "you are much nearer; but 
you would be nearer still, had you said that the whole 
scheme of Gron's government which we read of in the Old 
Testament, is typical — that there is no character mentioned 
in the Law and the Prophets who is not a type of some one 
in the Grospels — ^that there is no incident in the history of 
the Old Church which is not descriptive of something in 
the New — not simply that there are types of Christ to be 
found in the Old Testament, but that the whole is typical. 
It is like a group of statuary concealed by a veil, and the 
same group when the veil is removed : you See the same 
outlines and general appearances ; they are not changed, 
but you see now the details which produced those general 
appearances — the group is the very same, only now you see 
it and understand it better. Perhaps the very same thing 
will happen again at the last day, and another veil will be 
then removed ; we shall then see still farther into the de- 
tails of God's government, and shall recognise in the 
Church of the Blessed, then fully revealed, the very same 
grouping which we saw outlined in the Old Testament and 
partially disclosed in the New." 

I have said this, because I am going to-night to teach, 
you Christian doctrines by Jewish types. You might say. 
Why teach by that which is less clear, when you have that 
which is more clear at your hand ? — why teach by the Old 
Dispensation those who are living under the New ? 

Because you will understand the one by comparing it 
with the other, and because you will thus see the uncharige- 
ableness of God's purposes and of His government; because 
the same idea appearing under many different forms, even 
though those forms be less distinct than the original, will 
be less likely to be misunderstood. We get our doctrines 
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fix)m the Gospel, but we see that we have nol misunder- 
stood them, by comparing them with the same doctrines 
under the law. 

The subject that I am going to explain to-day is the 
life of the Christian, shadowed out and typified by the wan- 
derings of GoD^s people in the wilderness. 

The literal history you all know from the Bible, but I 
will draw its chief incidents together. God^s people, 
living in a land not their own, are brought under bondage 
by a hard and cruel taskmaster ; they are called by their 
God to return to their own country, but, their taskmaster 
being too strong for them, they are unable to obey the 
call. God sends a deliverer and leader; a long and 
difficult contest ensues, marked by miracles, every one of 
which attests the power of God, and deliverance is at last 
effected, though not without blood. God^s chosen people, 
now obeying the call, set forth on their journey, and are 
delivered from the pursuit of their oppressor by passing 
through water. 

It is at this period of their journey that a heavenly 
Guide appears to them, who from that time till their actual 
arrival and establishment in their own country, is to be the 
suggestor of every movement, and at the same time the 
d^ence against every enemy. 

After this deliverance is effected, and not be/ore, a code 
of laws is given to them, and a particular form of worship. 
They are then set forward on their journey to their own 
country, with a heavenly-appointed leader, with a com- 
missioned priesthood, and under the immediate guidance 
of that mysterious Appearance ; and are safe while they 
submit to be so guided, and only as long as they submit. 

The land to which they are travelling is abundant in all 
manner of food, and, to prove this, they have some speci- 
mens of it — some foretaste, as it were, shown to them ; but 
that land through which, for their want of confidence, they 
are obliged to take their journey by slow and painful 
stages, affords no food whatever, to sustain them; they 
would faint and perish, were they not supematurally sus- 
tained by bread from heaven itself. They are tempted in 
various manners through the whole course of their journey 
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— by lust, by self-will, by unfaithfulness, by discontent. 
Many fall away, many perish : of all those culed, very few. 
indeed arrive at the boundary of that pleasant country 
which has been their aim and object from the b^inning ; 
and when they do arrive, they find that boundary to be a 
deep impassable river; but the moment the feet of the 
priests, bearing the outward visible signs of God's principal 
blessings, touch the water, it parts of itself, and the chosen 
people, sustained by the presence of these outward visible 
signs of inward spiritual grace, pass through and take 
possession of the land which God from the beginning had 
prepared for them. 

Here is a plain narrative of facts — ^the mere relation of 
the things which happened, which every one could see, and 
which it required no inspiration to record — which,, in feet, 
were recorded just as well and just as accurately by the 
Jewish historian Josephus, as they were by the inspircd 
writer Moses. 

But if we examine this group of facts by the Revelation 
which we possess, we shall see that this course of events, 
accurately and in all its details, represents the life of every 
Christian, from his call out of an unregenerate state of 
existence, up to his final admission into heaven ; and if we 
show that, we shall show that God's providence then was 
in no ways different from God's providence now ; we shall 
show not only that the death of Christ procured redemp- 
tion for them as it does for us, but that every detail of the 
means by which we appropriate and avail ourselves of this 
redemption was arranged from the beginning of the world, 
and in its real spiritual meaning never has been changed, 
and never will be. 

The land of Egypt, called so frequently the land of 
bondage, cannot but suggest to us the bondage of sin — in 
short, the natural state into which man, as the descendant 
of Adam, is bom ; and if this be so, Pharaoh the task- 
master is evidently a type of the devil, whose servants we 
are while we continue in that state; and Moses, first 
rejected as a leader and driven into the wilderness, and 
afterwards received and followed, represents as evidently 
our Blessed Saviour. Not without a hard struggle, — not 
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without many miracles^ — not without deaths — and not 
uncommemorated by a sacrifice^ is the deliverance effected. 
Sut of this I will not speak now, as it belongs to another 
set of types. At last God^s chosen people are enabled to 
break fix)m the power of the devil, and to obey the call of 
their Lord. Their first step — ^that by which they are 
saved — that by which they pass from the land of bondage 
to the state of freedom — is through water, which purifies 
them by dividing them from the unregenerate land, and 
by the same act preserves them from the power of their 
enemy. They are baptized in the Red Sea, and this is the 
very word the Apostle uses in speaking of it. Thus has 
GrOD from the b^inning fixed Baptism as the boundary 
between the unregenerate and the regenerate condition of 
men. This call may be obeyed or ^sobeyed, but as long 
as we are on the Egyptian- side of the water, we are still 
in the power of the enemy, who on his own ground is too 
strong for us : we are preserved by the act of passing 
through water. 

But water is not that which saves us — it is only the 
means. While the Israelites were in the act of passing 
through the water, the power of God overshadowed 
them, — then it is that we hear of the pillar of the 
cloud, which was from henceforth to go before them and 
to show the way; and not only that, but when their 
enemies pressed upon them, it went behind them — ^it cast 
a light upon the path of the chosen ones, but was a trouble 
and a discomfiture to their pursuers — it stood between the 
regenerate and their enemies, so that the one came not 
nigh the other throughout the whole of the night. What 
Christian can fail to see in this the Holy Ghost Who first 
overshadowed us at Baptism, and from that time forward 
is a guide to our feet and a light to our paths, leading the 
way^ unto all truth, and at the same time preserving us 
from the evil one, who would, if he could, bring us back to 
slavery, — that Guide which, during the night (that is to 
say, during the helplessness of infancy and childhood) had 
stood between us and harm. 

And now we are coming to that part of the Israelites' 
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journey which typifies your present state and fatnre course 
in life. 

After all these blessings^ after this great preservation^ 
and not before, the Israelites come to Sinai to receive the 
commands of their (tod and their directions for their future 
journey, while their hearts are yet warm, and their grati- 
tude fresh with the recollection of the preservation they 
had just experienced. The wilderness on which they are 
to be launched represents the present world — ^barren, un- 
fruitful in all spiritual sustenance, yet lying as a necessary 
journey between the actual situation of Gron's chosen 
people, and Heaven, their promised land. 

Upon the edge of that wilderness you are standing now, 
and before you have forgotten your great deliverance, — 
while you are thinking of the difference between the ub- 
regenerate state on that side of the water, and the regene*- 
rate on this, — while you see your pursuer driven back, 
and feel yourself delivered from him, — and before you have 
sunk under any of those temptations, or experienced any 
of those grievous trials that must beset you in the wilder- 
ness which lies before you, — ^you come to me, Gron's repre- 
sentative, to receive at my mouth the law and the testi- 
mony, — you come to the Bishop, the steward of Christ's 
grace, to receive at his hands strength for your journey. 
Confirmation is your spiritual Sinai. 

Henceforward you will pass through the wilderness of 
your earthly pilgrimage, but across that wilderness you 
have the Heavenly Guide to lead you, that appeared to you 
first at your baptism. You must wait for His leading, 
just as the Israelites did for that of the pillar of the cloud. 
You must go on when He leads you, you must stop when 
He stops. You must not be anraid of undertaking any 
duty He points out, impossible as it may seem to you. 
Remember what happened to the children of Israel, when 
they thought only of the cities walled up to heaven, and 
the children of the Anakim that guarded them, rather than 
of the Heavenly Leader of their own host. Neither must 
you be looking out for your own means of passing forward 
in your journey, where the Spirit of God gives no direc- 
tions. Remember what happened to the children of Israel, 
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when, without the word of the Lord, they rushed toward 
the promised land, and were discomfited by their enemies. 

lie real way of serving God lies in waiting for His 
call, and then obeying it. 

The wilderness of this world will produce no spiritual 
sustenance; neither must you look for it, that would be 
like the Israelites looking back to the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
and being discontented because in the path that they were 
following they could find none of the leeks, and the onions, 
and the melons, and the cucumbers, which they remem- 
bered in the land of their captivity. But you need not 
perish with hunger or with thirst because the wilderness 
produces neither spiritual meat nor spiritual water. Re- 
member how Moses and Aaron struck the rock, and how 
the waters flowed out abundantly, and remember how the 
Apostle explains this, that the Rock which follows us is 
Christ, and that under the touch of those whom He has 
commissioned. His grace flows upon His people as abund- 
antly as water. 

Nor will you faint for want of food ; remember how in 
that long journey '^ man did eat angePs food, for He gave 
them bread enough.^^ So Christ supplies you now with 
spiritual food ; He gives you bread enough ; throughout 
the whole of that desolate wilderness, the world, your souls 
are strengthened and refreshed by the body and blood of 
Christ, just as your bodies are refreshed by bread and 
wine. 

Do not presume on your privileges. Do not fancy that 
because you were called therefore you are chosen ; because 
you are regenerate therefore you are safe; because you 
have had so much done for you, therefore you have nothing 
to do for yourselves. Remember the temptations that 
beset the children of Israel from the beginning of their 
course, down to the very end of it. Remember how many 
of them fell away ; remember the sins for which they were 
punished ; self-will, ingratitude, lust, disobedience to the 
authorities God had set over them, choosing their own 
form of worship instead of the pattern of those things 
which Moses had seen in the Mount. Remember the 
thousands that perished under each succeeding raanifesta- 
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tion of GoD^s wrath. Now if you have any doubt that 
all this applies to us^ quite as much as it did to them who 
actually passed through these dangers^ open your Biblea at 
the tenth chapter of S. Paulas First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, and see what he there says about it. " Moreover, 
brethren, I would not that ye should be ignorant, how that 
all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed 
through the sea ; And were all baptized unto Moses in 
the cloud and in the sea; And did all eat the same spiritual 
meat ; And did all drink of the same spiritual drink : for they 
drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them : and that 
Rock was Christ. But with many of them God was not 
well pleased : for they were overthrown in the wilderness.*' 

Now mark what follows: — "Now these things were 
our examples, to the intent we should not lust after evil 
things, as they also lusted. Neither be ye idolaters, as 
were some of them ; as it is written. The people sat down 
to eat and drink, and rose up to play. Neither let us 
commit fornication, as some of them committed, and fell 
in one day three and twenty thousand. Neither let us 
tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, and were 
destroyed of serpents. Neither murmur ye, as some of 
them also murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer. 
Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples : 
and they are written for our admonition, unto whom the 
ends of the world are come.'* 

And when at last you shall come to the borders of that 
promised land, will not you be divided from it, just as 
they were, by a deep dark impassable river ? does not the 
Jordan of the Israelites typify to the Christian the river of 
death, that even at the end of his journey lies between him 
and heaven ? and what is it that opens the way to him ? 
what is it that shows him the way we must go ? for as 
Joshua said to the people, we have not passed that way 
heretofore. " The ark of the covenant of the Lord, borne 
by His priests, passed before them through Jordan, and 
as soon as the feet of the priests that bare the ark were 
dipped in the brim of the water, the waters stood and rose 
up in a heap and were cut oflF, and the people passed 
through.^' 
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These words are also written for our admonition^ upon 
whom the ends of the worlds that is to say^ upon whom 
the objects of God, through the whole previous cotirse of 
this world, are come. 

There is no passage to our promised land, but through 
the river of death ; there is no passage across that river 
revealed to us, but by the covenants of God, and those 
covenants are borne before you by the priests whom He 
has commissioned to bear them. 



III. 

THE SEASON OF WATCHFULNESS AND SELF- 
EXAMINATION. 

*' Watchman, what of the night? WatchmaHi what of the night? 
The watchman said, The morning cometh, and also the night : if ye will 
inquire, inquire ye : return, come." — Isa. xxL 11, 12. 

Septuagesima is the seventieth from Easter — 

Sexagesima is the sixtieth from Easter — 

Quinquagesima is the fiftieth from Easter. 
And as each week rolls round Easter draws nearer. 

And Easter typifies the Resurrection, and the Resur- 
rection brings the Judgment. 

In the earlier part of our lives it is hardly human 
nature to look forward. In childhood we hardly look 
forward to even our future lives, much less to death, and 
judgment, and eternity. Our lives, then, like the calendar 
to which I have been comparing them, date back from 
Christmas. Happy for us lif we have employed well our 
baptismal grace, and, if as our earlier years passed by, 
we have made our own, and laid up in store for future 
use, those virtues of Him Whose steps we are following, 
which one after another the earlier Sundays of the Calen- 
dar have set before us. 

I tell you now, that you have turned over a leaf in 
the calendar of life, just as you have turned over a leaf 
in the calendar of your Prayer-book. I tell you now 
that your calendar begins to date itself from the end of 
your life, not from the beginning; that your mind is 
opened ; that your reason is strengthened ; that your 
understanding is enlarged ; that you begin to see whither 
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the road of all these virtues is leading ; that heaven and 
a blessed resurrection are coming into your sight ; just as 
this season of the Church's calendar^ which you are 
passing through^ dates itself from Easter. 

You begin to think more seriously of these things, and 
you come to me, the Lord's watchman, whom He has 
set over you, to warn you of your dangers, and you say 
to me, " Watchman, what of the night ? Watchman, what 
of the night V And I say to you, " The morning cometh, 
and also the night/' The morning in which the Lord 
hires His labourers, and sends them into His vineyard : 
the night in which He reckons with them and pays them 
their wages. I say, " if ye will inquire," if you will look 
into your past years, and find out what you have already 
prepared for the work of life, and what you have neg* 
lected, and where you have come short, and what you 
want yet, '^ inquire ye." I am ready to answer your ques* 
tions. I am ready to give you the benefit of my expe- 
rience. I am ready, from the Word of God committed 
to my keeping, to show you at one view your duties and 
your means of performing them. If you have strayed 
from your path, "return." Whether you have strayed 
or not, "come.'' I will show you w^hat Christ was; 
and, therefore, what you, who have promised to be His 
soldiers and servants, ought to be. 

This is the subject of , these three Sundays, and the 
consciousness of our short-comings when fully and fairly 
set before us, the difiFerence between what we are, and 
what we ought to have been, and might have been, will 
naturally lead us to the next subject which will then be 
set before us by Ash -Wednesday and the Sundays in 
Lent — penitence. In the character in which I place 
myself before you, I will give you the watchword of the 
night. That for these three Sundays is Watch, That 
for the next six is Pray, Watch now; examine your- 
selves now ; see what you have left undone now, and then 
you will be ready of yourselves to lament it in sackcloth 
and ashes, and to pray for more help from God. For as 
you can reach Easter only by passing through these two 
seasons, Septuagesima and Lent, so you can reach a joyful 
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resurrection only by passing through the doctrines which 
these two seasons teach — self-examination and repentance. 

In order to lead your thoughts into this train, watch 
the change which has taken place in the Grospels. Instead 
of the miracles, and acts of power and goodness, which 
we have been reading of, and which, if dwelt upon too 
much, would lead us into thinking too highly of ourselves 
as people deserving all these great and good things which 
were done for us, and thus falling into that spiritual 
pride which was the ruin of the Jews, instead of these, 
and such like subjects, we have the parable of the house- 
holder going out into the market-place to hire labourers for 
his vineyard ; and the parable of the sower sowing good 
seed in all sorts of soils ; and the blind men calling upon 
the Blessed Lord as He passed by to open their eyes, 
that they may see the path that lies before them. It is 
not for nothing that the Church arranges this order of 
her Gk)8pels — puts these three scenes together in this 
season which calls for watchfulness — and puts the season 
of watchfulness after that portion of the calendar which 
sets forth our Saviour^s virtues, and before that portion 
of it which calls for our penitence, having shown us that 
with all the means of grace which He has given us, we 
have fallen so very short of them. 

You all know that these parables are but types — ^pic- 
tures, as it were, of great truths, which they who consider 
them with a trustful heart will easily find out for them- 
selves. You all know that in this particular case, the 
householder is our Blessed Saviour — that the vineyard 
is His Holy Church — that the market-place is the world — 
and that He goes forth and hires us His labourers, who^ 
were it not for His gracious calling, would be standing 
idle in that market-place and doing nothing, because able 
to do nothing for our salvation. You know that He sets 
us each our own work in that vineyard, the Church, 
to cultivate and make fruitful the vines, which are the 
difiFerent virtues we have been learning from the last 
eight or ten Gospels — obedience, faith, benevolence, cha- 
rity, love — and that He graciously shows us that He will 
give us our rewards not so much according to the amount 
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of work done as according to our readiness and good will 
in doing it. 

Now, the question that I want to ask you is — " How 
have you been doing your own part of the work V* You 
have been among those called early in the morning — al- 
most from your birth have you been soldiers and servants 
of your Lord. You have had your task set you — a light 
and easy task hitherto proportioned to your strength. 
You know that whether the task set you be great or little, 
the reward for doing it will be far beyond your deserts. 
But the question I am asking you is, " How have you 
done it V* I do not find that one of the men so called 
into their Lord's vineyard idled away their time, whether 
that time was much or little. What have you been doing ? 

These are reflections which would naturally spring up 
in your minds, from having had your duties set before 
you, one by one, as they have been ever since Advent 
Sunday; and now being reminded by the Gospel for 
Septuagesima that they are duties — -that is to say, not 
things to be admired, and taken up or laid aside as we 
feel disposed, but task work set us. These things are 
like school, where all sorts of good and useful things are 
set before us, not only because they are good and useful, 
but that we may use them and employ them for our own 
benefit, and that of others, when we go out into the 
world. 

And now comes the examination. What stores have 
we laid up, and what do we want further, to fit us for 
the harder and more real work that is before us. 

But, lest you should not lay this to heart, let me point 
out another change in the services. Look at the Sunday 
lessons. We change at once from the prophecies of 
Isaiah to the records of Genesis. This is not merely be- 
cause, having ended the Old Testament, it is necessary to 
begin it again. The Book of Isaiah is by no means the 
last book of the Old Testament. The reason is this : as 
long as the Gospels were relating our blessed privileges as 
Christians, and the duties of our calling, and the means 
vouchsafed to enable our fallen nature to perform those 
high duties — all that part which I compare to childhood 
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and to school — the (rospel Prophet sounds again and again 
in our ears those glorious promises of God — ^tells us of the 
office^ and nature^ and character of our Blessed Redeemer^ 
—shows us that, though these things may very possibly be 
hard to flesh and blood, yet that it was to enable us to per-^ 
form these very things that our Saviour came down from 
heaven. 

But when, at this season, the tone of the Gospels 
changes, — when they begin to ask us how have we per- 
formed those tasks ourselves ? — then the lesson changes 
its tone also, and shows us that we are not the first who 
have been placed in covenant with God, or aided by God's 
protection, or enlightened by God's presence. It snows us 
that our first parents fell, and asks us, in a voice not to be 
mistaken. Have you who have been adopted in Baptistn, 
and then and there replaced in the innocence they had 
forfeited for themselves and you, have you done better ? 
And if the answer be, as I am afraid it must be, " We 
have sinned with our fathers and done wickedlv,^' then we 
are brought at once to thank our blessed Saviour with all 
our hearts and minds, and soul and strength, that we are 
not, as they were, shut out from that happy Paradise, with 
the flaming sword barring the entrance, and shutting out 
the return to the Tree of Life, but are permitted to pass 
from Quinquagesima to Lent — from self-examination to 
penitence — to plead the atonement He has made, and to 
claim the promise with which we begin our daily prayer — 
that " when the wicked man tumeth away from his wick*, 
edness that he hath committed, and doeth that which is 
lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive/^ 

Thank God your Saviour also that He deals with you 
more lovingly than He did even with the labourers in the 
vineyard ; them He rewarded not according to the amount 
of the work done, but according to their faithfulness in 
doing it. So He does you ; but them He called but once ; 
they all came, and came gladly ; you too He has called, 
and some of you came gladly too, but some did not, — 
some went back to the market-place. The morning of 
your lives is already past ; you are entering upon the fore- 
noon's work ; and now, at the third hour. He calls upon 
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you again. Will you hear His voice ? — will you " return V 
— will you " come V — for if you will, there is more work 
to be done, and more strength to do it with. The day of 
trial will wax warmer presently ; come all of you — ^you who 
have worked honestly hitherto, and you who, having not 
worked honestly, yet are willing and desirous of doing so— ^ 
come all of you and be confinned at God^s hand for the 
harder work that is yet before you. 

Now pass on to the parable of Sexagesima, and let me 
show you, not only that you are all called at this your 
third hour by the Master of the vineyard, not only that 
your tasks are set, but that, as you are not able to perform 
them through the heat of the day in your own strength, 
the same means of grace is ofiFered to you all. I need not 
tell you the parable of the Sower, you have all heard it 
often enough to recollect its story ; but recollect the sort 
of field spoken of, which is common enough in Syria to 
this day : not the square, well-hedged, and well-cultivated 
field that we see here, but open ground, only partially re- 
claimed, with large rocky spaces and patches of unbroken 
land, producing still their natural crop of thorns and 
briars, with perhaps an unhedged mule-track running 
through the midst of it, so that the seed which falls at 
one cast from the sower, may very easily fall on any or all 
the four sorts of land spoken of in the parable. 

Now, the parable is this : — The seed is the Word of 
God — not the Bible only, but every means of grace which 
has become a means of grace by the gracious words re- 
corded in that Bible, and, among them, that which we are 
now considering — the strengthening grace imparted in 
Confirmation. All these have been and will be sowed 
equally to all. 

You have all been baptized — all made equally members 
o{ Ghbist ; you have all been instructed by the Church in 
those things which " a Christian ought to believe to his 
souPs health/^ you have all been at Church to-day, and 
might have been there every day of your lives ; when there, 
you have all alike been forgiven your repented sins ; you 
have all alike been permitted to ofier your thanksgivings 
for mercies received, and your prayers for mercies desired ; 
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you might all have listened equally to the Scripture read 
in your ears ; and^ to the best of my belief^ there is not a 
house in the parish without its Bible. This is what you 
have enjoyed, and what you wiU enjoy is the equal impart, 
ing of strength from the Holt Ghost at Confirmation, 
and the equal communion with your Lord and SAyiouR 
here on earth. Surely, surely the seed is sown equally 
to all, as the sower sows it over the field : and now that 
the Lord of the Harvest is going to send His sower to 
make a fresh cast, say whether the hearts upon which 
His seed will fall equally are not as different from each 
other as the four sorts of ground spoken of in the parable. 

Ah, yes; but there is no reason why they should be. 
Look at our own fields ; they were once like the fidds of 
Syria, but they are so no longer. The parable is no 
longer applicable to our fields ; they have been reclaimed ; 
the rocks, and the thorns, and the hard ground haVe 
disappeared ; the seed of the sower falls upon none but 
good ground now, and before you can fully understand 
the parable, it is necessary for me to explain to you that 
our land was not always what you see it. Are you 
not ashamed to say that Ghrist^s parable has ceased 
to be a parable as far as your fields are concerned, but 
that it is as applicable as ever to your hearts? Is not 
life more than meat ? and has not the God who has given 
your bodies the power of reclaiming the one, given your 
souls also the power of reclaiming the other. What 
is the grace of Baptism ? — what is the meaning of being 
made a member of Christ ? — are you going to bury that 
talent in the earth ? 

I call upon you to repent, for Christ has given you the 
power of repenting. I call upon you to do works meet for 
repentance; and when I do so, I call upon you for no 
more than you can do, for " you can do all things through 
Christ, who strengtheneth you.*^ 

And this brings me to the third Gospel of the season. 
The ambassador represents the sovereign, and is in the place 
of the sovereign, so far as regards that particular office which 
is committed to his charge. " He that heareth you heareth 
Me,^' said our Lord. Christ^s Ambassador will be 
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passing by^ to distribute from His Master's stores com- 
mitted to his stewardship^ strength proportioned to your 
needs. Now remember the blind men who stood by the road 
leading to Jericho, while their Lord passed by ; pray to 
that Lord, as they did, to open your eyes, that you may see 
your dangers, your past sins and consequent weaknesses; 
your faults, and your deficiencies. Pray to Him that you 
may see the hard spots in your hearts, so that you may 
break them up in time, and the thorns in your hearts, 
in order that you may remove them before they choke the 
good seed that will then fall upon them. Unless you 
see your faults, you will not be able to guard agamst 
them, or amend them, or prepare for the good seed the 
Lord is sending you. This is why this (Jospel closes 
our season of self-examination. Of yourselves you know 
not what to cast out or what to ask for. Pray then, 
" Lord, open Thou mine eyes, that I may see/* 

Clearness of sight is peculiarly necessary when we have 
to look into our own faults, and peculiarly difficult to be 
obtained; in fact it can be obtained through Christ 
alone ; it can be obtained only by prayer, and our prayers 
are invariably answered, "according to thy faith be it 
unto thee/' 

Now remember faith is not only believing that Christ 
died for your sins, but believing every thing that Christ 
said. And among the rest, believing that He can and will 
give you the particular thing you are asking for at this 
particular time. 

To receive spiritual sight, therefoi^e, you must believe as 
this blind man believed, that Jesus came into the world to 
fulfil those particular promises which declared of Him, 
that He should "give light to them which sat in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, and guide their feet into the 
way of peace.*' To have the grace of baptism, without fol- 
lowing it, is just as if the Israehtes had stood still in the 
wilderness when the pillar of the cloud moved on before 
them, just as if the wise men, (who would not have been 
wise men then,) had remained in the East when the star 
went on before their faces, pointing the road to Bethlehem. 
You must believe that while you are following the guidance 
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of your reason^ you are in darkness^ and all the greater 
darkness^ because the star of your baptism and the pillar 
of your cloud has moved away from before you; but that 
with Christ is Light to enlighten every one who seeks 
it. And towards this Light you must turn the desire 
of your hearty that, the eyes of your understanding being 
opened, '^you may know the truth, and know it more 
abundantly:^' so that God, who commandeth light to 
shine out of darkness, may shine in your hearts, and give 
" the light of the knowledge of His glory in the face of 
Jesus Christ." 



IV. 
THE SEASON OF MANHOOD. 

** Before honour is humility." — Prov. xv. 33. 

. You will have seen by this time that I am carrying out 
from the New Testament arranged by the Calendar ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Church, the very same 
lesson which I have already shadowed out from the Old 
Testament, in the march of the Israelites towards the 
promised land. 

And it is quite true, that, besides the type of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, we do possess in the Church 
Calendar, from Christmas to Easter, that is to say, from 
the birth of Christ to His glorious resurrection, another 
and a livelier picture of a Christian's progress through this 
state of trial, to the blessedness of His promised land. 
There is, therefore, and there must be, a close resemblance 
between these two pictures of the same thing. In the 
earlier Sundays of the Calendar, we see set forth, only now 
much more vividly and distinctly than in the old type, 
the protection, and the guidance, and the grace vouchsafed 
us by God, before we were, I will not say deserving, for 
that we never are, but able to deserve it. There is the 
same obedience required, the same instruction imparted in 
the Sundays after the Epiphany, which we find in the 
commandments of Sinai, and in precisely the same order. 
In neither case is the commandment given first, and the 
protection vouchsafed, as a consequence of having obeyed 
it. In both cases alike the great deliverance is effected 
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firsts the people are adopted^ called^ set forth on their 
journey, led by the presence of God, and all this out of 
God's free grace, and no desendngs of their own. This 
is done first, the commandments are given afterwards. In 
the one case the pillar of the cloud, in the other Christ 
Himself, walks the road, step by step, before His people. 
They are expected to follow where He leads, and to receive 
and walk by the commandments of their God, not so much 
in the hope of an immediate reward, though that they will 
receive, as in gratitude for a deliverance already effected. 
''We love Him, because He first loved us.'* 

I have shown you that the Exodus from Egypt^ the 
Baptism of the Red Sea, the Pillar of the Cloud, the 
Commandments of Sinai^ and the additional help and 
guidance, and protection, and means of access to Gt)D 
in worship afforded by the tabernacle, typify the child- 
hood and youth of the Christian, together with his call 
to Confirmation, and the additional help he acquires 
by it. I have shown you, too, that the same season 
of life is pictured in the Birth of Christ, and the in^ 
struction of the seasons after Christmas, while Septna- 
gesima, like Sinai, completes the course with the image 
of Confirmation and its consequences. I am going now 
to lay before you, by the Sundays in Lent, your fiiture 
course, — the stem realities of manhood; the hard work 
of life, — ^the road of your duty lying through a desolate 
wilderness, which your Master trod, and which, as soon 
as He has strengthened you for your journey, you must 
tread after Him, if you wish ever to reach the place to 
which that same path has led Him. 

You have longed, no doubt, as all young people do, for 
the time of your coming to manhood and womanhood. 
You have fancied it a thing to be desired ; and you are 
right — so it is — every part of the road that leads to 
eternal life is a thing to be desired. You have been 
looking forward with hope to the greater liberty and fuller 
enjoyments of that state. You have done well. The 
liberty is greater, the enjoyments are fuller. That is to 
say, greater means of serving God are put in your power, 
and fuller enjoyments result from a consciousness of 
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li^aving served Him. Thanks be to God^ He has left no 
part of this life without its own flowers and its own fruits, 
which those who journey along it are free to gather. 

But remember, if you increase your liberty, in the 
same proportion you increase your responsibility. If your 
enjoyments multiply, so do your temptations. Do not 
forget that the Old Testament tjrpifled the maturity of 
man-his march from Sinai to the Promised Land-% a 
path through a desert; or that the Christian Church 
points out the progress from Confirmation to a blessed 
resurrection by the season of Lent. 

Lent has its festivals and its enjoyments too just as 
life has. The Sundays in Lent are not Sundays of 
Lent. They are times of rest, and refreshing like the 
halts in the wilderness ; but for all that, the main busi- 
ness of life lies through the hard, stony, uninviting path 
of duty — the weekdays of Lent — ^the time of abstinence 
and self-denial. 

I would not discourage you. I would point to the 
Holy Land beyond the wilderness — to Easter at the end 
of Lent — to the prize of your high calling in Christ 
Jesus at the end of your path of duty. But I may not 
deceive you into the idea that the path which I am now 
pointing out to you is an easy one. I may not say any 
thing but what my Master said of it. I must tell you 
that they who would come after Him must not only take 
up their cross, but that they must take it up daily to 
follow Him. But I will not tell you that you can enter 
into heaven, except through much tribulation. I will not 
talk to you of any thing but a strait gate and a narrow 
road for you to travel in, for my Master has told me that 
though there is a wide gate and a broad road, and many 
people travelling in it, yet that that gate and that road 
will lead you to destruction. 

I must tell you this — or how would you believe me 
when I spoke to you about Confirmation ? What need of 
strength from above if the path of your life were easy — 
your burthen light — and your journey safe ? Willingly 
will I point out to you, from the Old Testament, the Rock 
that followed God's chosen with its refreshing waters. 
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and tell you from the New that that Bock was Christ, 
Willingly will I tell you of the manna in the Old Testa- 
ment, and show you how " man did eat angels^ food *' — 
and then call you to the Holy Communion^ and tell you 
that the Father giveth you far more than He gave the 
Israelites of old — that He giveth you the True Bread 
from heaven, of which that was but a type. I will call 
you to eat of it again and again, ^' for the journey is too 
much for you.^* I will show you how you may '^ go in 
the strength of that Meat to the mount of God.*' But 
I will not lead you to suppose, either that the wilderness 
of this world supplies meat for the soul, or that the jour- 
ney is not hard to flesh and blood; for if I did you 
might attempt it on your own strength, if I did you 
might think lightly of the nourishment which your hea- 
venly Father has provided for you, and so " faint by the 
way,** and never reach your home. 

I must tell you what manhood is, and what you must 
expect to find it, not what you would fancy it, or wish it 
to be. And I will tell it you from the Church. Look 
at the Gospels, Epistles, and Collects of Lent, just as you 
would look into the guide-book of a journey you are 
about to take. See from them what sort of country you 
are going through; see what you may expect to meet 
with ; and see what preparation you must make, and what 
provisions are necessary for your journey. 

The First Sunday in Lent shows us mortification of 
the flesh through regeneration. 

The Second — our spiritual weakness. 

The Third — God*s defence against our spiritual enemies. 

The Fourth — Justification by being made one with 
Christ. 

The Fifth — The grace of perseverance. 

The Sixth — which brings us into Holy Week, and car- 
ries us step by step, in its variety of Gospels and Epistles, 
through the great and mysterious doctrines of the Atone- 
ment, teaches us voluntary conformity of our lives to the 
humiliation of Christ. 

This, and none other, is your path along Lent through 
Easter Eve, to the joyful morning of Easter Day. This, 
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and none other, is your path of manhood and womanhood, 
through the grave and gate of death, to a joyful resur- 
rection, on the last Easter,^ the Day of Judgment. 

First Sunday. — ^There is a great difiFerence, you cannot 
help seeing that, between the duties pointed out to us by 
Christ's example in this stage of our life and of the 
Church's teachmg, and those which were pointed out to 
us in the Sundays before Septuagesima. Those were 
duties towards our neighbours — obedience to the Church, 
obedience to our parents, considerateness, benevolence, and 
the like — ^that is to say, obvious, and therefore easy, duties, 
— duties suited to the strength of young Christians. Those 
which are held out to us now, also from the example of 
our Master, are personal duties, less obvious, less sup- 
ported by pubUc opinion and the praise of man, less seen, 
and consequently very much more difficult. We are like 
the disciples, who, having performed successfully many 
great works in their Saviour's Name, tried to cast out 
the devil from the young man who was brought to them 
during their Saviour's absence, and were surprised to 
find themselves absolutely unable to do so. When after- 
wards they asked their heavenly Master, " Why could not 
we cast him out ?" they were told that '^ this kind comes 
not out but by prayer and fasting.'* 

The disciples then were young Christians, learners like 
yourselves, and Christ taught them, as the Church in 
His Name teaches you, by putting easy things before 
them first. You have been told to love, honour, and 
succour your father and mother, to honour and obey the 
Queen, and all that are put in authority under her, to 
submit yourselves to your governors, teachers, spiritual 
pastors and masters, to order yourselves lowly and reve- 
rently to all your betters, to hurt nobody by word or 
deed, to bear no malice nor hatred in your hearts, to keep 
your hands from picking and stealing, and your tongue 
firom evil speaking, lying, and slandering. These, and 
many things like these, you have been told to do, which, 
as regenerate — as children of God — ^as not only disciples, 

^ The word Easter is from the same root as the words East and Yeast, 
and like them signifies rising. 

E 
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but MEMBERS of Christ, you feel you ought to be able to 
do. You ought. Some you have done, hke the discipleSj 
but some you have not done, and cannot. You know that 
you have harder things than these before you, and you 
come to Christ, as His disciples came, with astonishment 
and disappointment ; and you ask Him, Why cannot we 
cast out those bad feelings, those angry and sulky tem- 
pers ? why cannot we be kind ? why cannot we obey our 
parents ? And He tells you, as He told them, that your 
own faith is not yet strong enough — ^that this kind comes 
not out but by prayer and fasting — ^that He began His 
own entrance into the business of His calling by prayer 
and fasting — and so must you. 

Then, that is to say, after His baptism was Jesus led up 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. Then^ 
after your Confirmation, and because of your Confirmation^ 
will your trials increase. You need not be afraid, your 
trials then will not be above your strength, but if you 
would withstand them as your Master withstood them^ yon 
must not reject the means by which He did it. 

Personal duties the Church has purposely withheld irom 
you, in a great measure, during the earner part of her 
teaching, but she places them before you now, when you 
have strength to bear them. This is an intentional ar^ 
rangement, in order at once to encourage you and to give 
you humility. You are shown that even in easy duties 
you fail, unless you first '' purify yourselves even as He is 
pure,*' and, when your attempt to do that opens to you 
duties more difficult, you find that if your trials are greater 
now, it is because you are able to bear greater, and per- 
haps, as one of the old Fathers has it, ^^ because the devil 
is always more anxious for a victory over God's Saints 
than over others, and therefore the greatness of your trial 
is in itself an encouragement, because it is the me^ure of 
your increase in holiness.'* 

And this brings us to the subject of the next Sunday ; 
"our own spiritual weakness,*' and the fact that the strength 
in which we stand is not our own. We have not time now 
to enlarge on the particular instance mentioned in the Gos- 
pel of this second Sunday, sufficient is it now that I fix your 
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attention on this one pointy that of oorselyes we can do 
notliing^ that every thing we do, that every advance we 
make^ is from God and through Ghbist. And that as 
Moses exhorted the Israelites to do in their temporal pro- 
gress, so we eidiort you to do in your spiritual pn^ess — 
whenever you look back with satisfaction to the conquest 
over any sinful feeling oar habit, that you should think, not 
of yoursdves who have gained that step in your Christian 
life, but of the Gtod who gave you the power to gain it. 
^^ Thou shalt remember the Loed thy God, said Moses, 
for it is He that giveth thee the power to get wealth.'^ 
And wealth here means welfare as well as riches, eternal 
prosperity as well as temporal. 

This is the Lesson of the second Sunday, and when it 
is well learnt, but not before, we may venture on the grand* 
and comforting doctrine of the third Simday — ^'Christ 
the defence of His faithful followers/' It would not be 
safe to enter upon this doctrine without fitting preparation, 
for a reason I will tell you presently ; it has been to many 
a fearful downfall; it is a scripture which many "have 
wrested to their own destruction,^' by crying to them- 
selves, '^ Peace, where there was no peace, saith God/' 
Comfort before humiliation is ^^ healing the hurt of the 
Lord's people slightly," as Jeremiah calls it — allowing 
the wound to heal too soon, and throwing the virulence 
of it into the constitution. But humiliation has its own 
comfort in the mean while. I will tell you this in the 
words of S. Chrysostom ; you must all be familiar with the 
name of Chrysostom, for you must at once recollect that 
beautiful prayer of his which closes our morning and 
evening services. 

"Whoever thou art," he says, "that after thy baptism (and 
I might add now after thy Confirmation) sufferest grievous 
trials, be not troubled thereat, for this thou received st 
arms to fight, and not to sit idle. God does not hold all 
trial from us ; first, that we may feel that we are become 
stronger ; secondly, that we may not be puffed up with the 
greatness of the gifts we have received : thirdly, that the 
devil may have experience that we have entirely renounced 
him ; fourthly, that we may be made stronger ; and fifthly, 

E 2 
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that we may receive a sign of the treasure entnisted to us^ 
for the devil would not come to tempt us did he not see 
us advanced to greater honours. 

When you have once fully realised this, and impressed 
it on your minds^ then you may go on to the next Sunday^ 
and see the strong man that would have made your hearts 
his palace cast out by One stronger than he^ and the goods^ 
that is to say your faculties^ your means, your time, and 
your opportunities^ which would have been used in his 
service^ claimed and made His own by that Mighty King 
who is at once his conqueror and your defence. 



V. 
GOD'S HELP. 

*' Thou shalt remember the Lord thy God : for it is He that giveth 
thee the power to get wealth." — Deut. Tiii. 18. 

The principal lesson taught us by the Second Sunday in 
Lent is our own spiritual weakness. You see that the 
Collect for the day begins " Almighty God, Who seest 
that we have no power of ourselves to help ourselves.^' The 
first thing that strikes us here is, that this is a subject 
which comes round very often. This is quite true. There 
is no subject which the Church brings before us so often, 
because, strange as it may seem, there is nothing that we 
are so apt to forget. Whenever we are richer — ^whenever 
we are more powerful — whenever we are happier — nay, 
whenever we are holier and better — whenever we feel our- 
selves more advanced in our worship of God, or our duty 
to our neighbours, — the first thing that comes into our 
minds always is, "my might and my power hath gotten me 
these things.^' Therefore it is that the Church is constantly 
sounding in our ears the warning—" Not unto us, Lord, 
not unto us, but unto Thy Name give the praise, for Thy 
loving mercy and for Thy truth's sake.'' 

Much as we are given to this at all times, we are more 
given to it when we feel that we have advanced in grace, 
— ^when we look back upon our past lives and think that 
now we are better than we were at some other time, — or 
when we look upon our neighbours and think that we are 
better than they. It is the great snare of the devil which 
he lavs for us at those particular seasons. Whenever, 
therefore, the Church calls upon us for unusual exertions 
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as a preparation of our souls and bodies for very holy 
seasons^ she is sure to put in some caution about our real 
spiritual weakness. You remember^ at Advent^ when we 
were called upon to prepare for our Lobd^s coming on the 
first Sunday^ we were told to go to our Bibles in the second, 
and to our Priests in the third ; the fourth told us that 
all this would be of no use^ unless Christ raised up His 
power and came among us, and with great might suc- 
coured us. So is it also now. If possible, Easter is a 
holier season than Christmas. At any rate, our preparing 
ourselves for Confirmation has brought more solemn sub- 
jects before our eyes, and the Church has required of us a 
strict examination into our own faith in all the articles of 
the Christian religion, and of our own consciences as to 
the manner in which we have acted up to tbeur require- 
ments. 

We have been examining ourselves, and confessing our 
sins ; perhaps we have felt ourselves forgiven. We really 
do feel very sorry at having offended so good a GrOD, Who 
has shown Himself so ready to forgive us, and we have, 
during the last week, been determining to show our sorrow 
outwwdly, — ^to attend the services of His Church more 
frequently, — to pray oftener, — ^to take more trouble to 
serve our neighbours, — to forgive any one who has in- 
jured us, — to ask forgiveness if we have injured any one : 
we have determined to purify our bodies by fasting, either 
Uterally &om food, or figuratively from all. things that 
draw our minds from God. We have already Aovni a 
good deal of zeal for God : many of us have attended the 
Lent services and the evening lectures regularly, and fed 
that we have profited by them. And so gracious is God, 
and so soon does He give us His reward, we have already 
begun to feel better and happier and more at ease in our 
consciences. 

Now, says the Church, do not deceive yourselves, — do 
not fancy that this is your work. " You have no power 
of yourselves to help yourselves.^^ This is God's doing, 
not yours. You have got spiritual wealth — well and good : 
keep it and persevere ; but do not forget that it was God 
Who gave you the power to get the wealth. He put into 
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your minds these good desires^ — He must enable you to 
bring them to good effect. These are the words of the 
Easter Collect 

We have in the Gk>8pels a great instance of how the 
devil tempts men to their destruction by this very thing. 
Who prayed more than the Pharisees ? — ^who were oftener 
at their religious duties ? — ^who gave more alms ? — ^who 
fasted more ? — ^who did mors these very things which you 
have been resolving to do for this Lent^ — and doing f And 
what spoiled it all ? One thintr. and one thins" only : 
apiriU pride. They thought th!t it was their o4 wo4, 
and therefore they were proud of themselves for it. And 
what did that lead them to do ? To look down upon their 
neighbours^ — ^to thank Ood that they were not as this 
pubUcan. And what was the consequence of that ? That 
when Christ came and called to them^ and would have 
showed them the way of salvation^ their own pride turned 
their minds from Him; they were righteous already,— 
they had therefore nothing to repent of: Christ did not 
come to call the righteous but the sinners to repentance ; 
and though He caUed, their ears were dull that they 
should not hear, and their eyes were blind that they 
should not see, and their hearts waxed gross lest they 
should be converted and He should heal them. As the 
cloud which comes between the sun and the earth, cutting 
off from it the blessed sunshine which is beaming every- 
where else, is drawn up by the very warmth and light 
which it chills and hides, — so spiritual pride is raised by 
the very warmth of our own religion as it comes between 
us and the Sun of Righteousness, shutting out His blessed 
beams from our souls, so that when we should be looking 
at Him, we can see nothing but the mist that has come 
up from ourselves. Bear this in mind all through life, 
and as I am now teaching you your duties as confirmed 
and perfect Christians from the services in Lent, so I will 
teach you this from the Ash Wednesday Collect, which, as 

Sou know, is repeated after every Collect in the season, 
lark these little differences in the Rubrics ; you will not 
lose your time by studying them. The Advent Collect is 
repeated as well as this, but it is repeated before the Col- 
lect for the day, because the Advent Collect calls upon us 
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to prepare^ and the Sunday Collect shows you the different 
ways of preparing ; but it is not so now : the Rubric now 
tells us that it comes in after the Sunday Collect^ and the 
reason is that this Collect is perpetually reminding us of 
our weakness ; it is like that petition which we put up 
whenever we hear the commandments^ which is not, ThdHk 
God, for enabling us to keep them, but, Lobd, have mercy 
upon us for breaking them, and incline our hearts to keep 
them better for the future. In the first Collect that is 
read with the Ash Wednesday Collect we pray for charity ; 
the next Sunday we pray ror grace to use abstinence, so 
that the Spirit may lead us into righteousness and true 
hoUness ; the next we pray for defence from the dangers 
that beset us; and so on through Lent; and when we 
come to the Confirmation Collect, we pray for the manifold 
gifts of grace, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and ghostly strength, the spirit of kuow- 
ledge and true godliness, and the spirit of holy fear. 
Now, lest we should be lifted up by the fancy that we have 
charity, and that we have righteousness and true holiness, 
that we have ghostly strength and holy fear, and all those 
things that we pray for, and that tnerefore we have a 
right to be defended from all our enemies (for it is quite 
true those who are doing their best during this Lent to- 
wards getting those things are more charitable, more 
righteous, more holy, more prudent, more careful, and 
more wise than they were), — but lest they should be lifted 
up by this, the Ash Wednesday Collect comes in continu- 
aUy, telling us not to rejoice that we are so much better 
and purer than we were, but to lament that we ever were 
so sinful as we used to be, — so that lamenting our sins 
worthily — that is to say, as they ought to be lamented — 
and acknowledging our wretchedness, we may at some 
future time obtain perfect remission, for the remission we 
have obtained on confessing our sins is not perfect. There 
is but one Baptism for the remission of sins ; it is con- 
ditional — that is to say, we are forgiven if we worthily 
lament and do for the future works meet for repentance. 

Now it behoves us to bear this in mind all through our- 
preparation for the Easter Communion, for this, as I have 
told you all along, is the type of our resurrection with 
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Christ^ and- 1 am saying this, as to all, so more especially 
to those who are starting in life, and, being firmly deter- 
mined to follow their Master's steps through it, are seek- 
ing, at the hands of His servant the Bishop, strength to 
enable them to fulfil their determination. To them I say 
more particularly, though you are doing your very best, — 
though you feel, as you will feel when strengthened by 
GoD^s grace, that these things are easier than they were, — 
do not forget that you are fortifying yourselves with God's 
strength, not your own. Do not think, I come to Church 
regularly twice every Sunday, and very often in the week 
besides, — I have given up such and such enjoyments and 
amusements, because I am preparing for Confirmation, and 
because it is Lent, — I have forgiven So-and-so who did not 
deserve it : thank God that I am so much better than 
such and such of my neighbours, who, so far from going 
to Church on a week-day, very seldom go to Church at all. 
Now, I tell you fairly, that if you go on in this way, so 
far from coming to that Holy Communion worthily, you 
will be all the worse for your Lent preparations; you 
will be just like the Pharisees we have been speaking of,-^ 
you will be just like those people that Isaiah speaks of, for 
you will fast for strife and debate, and to smite with the 
fist of wickedness. All that your fasting will do will be 
to be leading you to look down upon other people, and 
leading them to think of you as of proud, and conceited, 
and self-righteous men, who set up themselves above their 
neighbours ; and thus, if by their fruits you are to judge 
of works, all that these works of real piety will have pro- 
duced in you will be a mass of bad feelings, and that not 
because you will have done any one thing wrong, but that 
you did not give God the praise. If the devil lead you 
mto such a snare as this, there is but one way in which 
you can be saved, and that is the way in which our Lord 
saved S. Peter, — by His permitting your own confidence in 
your own strength to lead you into some great and glaring 
and open sin, showing you what your self-trust has really 
brought you to, and that, so far from being better than 
your neighbours, you are really worse. Thus, by in- 
ducing you to begin again your Christian course with a 

e3 
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better guide than your own will^ He may at last save you^ 
but not otherwise. 

I will tell you what that Ash Wednesday Collect follow* 
ing upon the Sunday Collect will teach you^ and if you go 
by that, you will soon attain to real strength. You go to 
Church now yery much oftener than you did, — ^pray to 6od 
to forgive you for going so seldom before ; you '^ last twice 
in the week" (that is to say, you giye up your will to Gk)D'a 
will), — pray that He woula forgive you for having followed 
your own will before ; you have forgiven your enemy,— 
pray God to forget that it might be some secret famt of 
yours that made Mm your enemy at first; you have asked 
forgiveness of some one whom you have (tended, — ^pray to 
God to forgive you for having ever thought of offenmng 
him ; you cannot but see that you have advanced from 
that wickedness in which both you and your neighbour 
were lying, and that now you are bett^ than he, — give 
GrOD the praise; ask yourselves what God could have 
seen in you to give you such good thoughts, and show your 
thankfulness by trymg to put them into your neighbour's 
mind also ; and if he harden himself against you, do not 
be angry and speak sUghtingly and contemptuously of 
him, — remember how you used to harden yourself against 
GrOD. And, above all things, do not say, I am so mudi 
better than I was, that I shall go on ana get better and 
better all my life ; I mean to do this, I will do that, I do 
not care about such and such a temptation now, thotigh 
the time was when I once could not stand it. This is 
another snare of the devil, — this is another form of spiritual 
pride, — ^this is not trusting in the strength of our blessed 
Savioue, it is trusting in your own strength, and will in 
the end as surely fail you, as it is true that pride goeth 
before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall. 
Fear always. Whenever a man ceases to fear, then he 
begins to be in danger. Fear always, and yet trust,— 
your vei*y fear will make you trust the more, — will lead 
you always to look to Christ, so that when He rebukes 
your too great confidence in yourself, and, like S. Peter, 
you begin to sink, you at once cry out to Him and lay 
hold upon Him, and He places you again in safety. 



VI. 
THE CHRISTIAN'S NOURISHMENT. 

** When Jesus then lifted up His eyes, and saw a great company come 
unto Him, He saith unto Philip, Whence shall we buy bread, that these 
may eat ?" — S, John vi. 5. 

The Lesson that we learn from Mid-Lent Sunday is the 
Holy Communion, a type of otir justification in Christ. And 
this is a doctrine that is not brought upon minds unprepared 
and unfitted to receive it, for like most other true doctrines of 
the Bible, it may well, if taken singly, become a dangerous 
downfall to us ; but we are led to it step after step, and 
these steps are the doctrines of the Sundays preceding. I 
am tracing out the life of the Christian man, as opposed to 
the young or imperfect Christian, firom the Sundays in 
Lent, and I have shown you that, in preparation for that 
perilous journey through the wilderness of life, we are told 
to purify ourselves, we are shown our own spiritual weak- 
ness, we are assured that Odd can and will defend us in all 
spiritual dangers. These are the three steps by which we 
have, during the last three Sundays, been led to our posi- 
tion to-day ; and on reflecting on these three doctrines, we 
are brought to ask : GrOD can defend us, no doubt, from 
all dangers^ ghostly and bodily, and from our spiritual 
enemy ; but what is there in man that the Ood of heaven 
should vouchsafe to defend him? The answer to this 
comes in this Sunday, and is this : — True, of ourselves we 
are of no value, but we are united to Christ, we are 
members of Christ, and it is by being members of Him 
that we do become of value in the sight of God, and are 
thus forgiven. We toe of value as being parts of Christ, 
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and are therefore worthy of being defended ; or to use the 
words of the Collect, though for our evil deeds we do 
worthily deserve to be punished, yet we are mercifully 
relievea by God's grace, through our Lord and Saviour 
Jfisus Christ. 

I mentioned in my last Sermon an arrangement in the 
services, by which, notwithstanding the high doctrines of* 
our own purity, God's defence and God's forgiveness, that 
we are going to treat about, a sense of our own spiritual 
weakness is always kept before our eyes. I mean the 
constant repetition of the Ash Wednesday Collect, I will 
now mention another, by which, notwithstanding the 
humiliation and self-abasement enjoined throughout the 
whole of this season, the hope of God's forgiveness 
through Christ, is never suffered to depart from us. 
Were I to ask any one of you how many days there are in 
Lent, you would answer me, forty. And you would 
answer rightly, and yet if you take your Prayer Books and 
calculate, you will find that the six weeks of Lent multi- 
pUed by seven, to bring them into days, will give forty- 
two, and that if you add to this Ash Wednesday, and the 
three days following, it will make forty-six. How do we 
account for the six days too many. They are the six Sun- 
days, which though occurring in Lent, are not of, or 
belonging to Lent. If you look at your Prayer Books, 
you will find that this is not called the fourth Sunday of 
Lent, but the fourth Sunday in Lent. Now what lesson 
do we learn from that. The Sunday is the weekly com- 
memoration of our Lord's resurrection in our body ; that 
is to say, a weekly proof that our human nature, which 
had been condemned to death in Adam, who died, has 
been forgiven in Christ, who raised it in Himself from 
the dead. This weekly festival, therefore, coming in con- 
stantly during the sad and heavy season of Lent, reminds 
us, as often as it comes round, that we should not sorrow 
as men without hope; that though we are what we ac- 
knowledge ourselves in the general collect, wretched, yet 
that we, the baptized, cannot be so, utterly and hopelessly, 
because forgiveness, proved by the resurrection of the body, 
is one of the three promises we have received at baptism. 
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We will go on to show, from the Gospel of the day, that 
this forgiveness is due to our being one with Christ, and 
Christ with us ; or, to use the words of the Catechism, 
to our being members of Christ. 

At first sight, the (Gospel of the fourth Sunday in Lent 
seems but the simple narrative of a very wonderful miracle, 
the feeding of five thousand people with five loaves ; but 
while we read it, one thing must needs strike us, how is it 
that the Church has selected this portion of Scripture for 
two different Gospels, Mid-Lent Sunday, and the last 
Sunday after Trinity ; both of them remarkable Sundays, 
and both of them, by a special provision of the Church, 
sure to be read every year. This happens to no other 
portion of the whole Bible, why is it done in this case ? 
The reason is, that this parable has two meanings, one 
literal and one spiritual ; and both of these of the highest 
importance. The literal sense we took on the Twenty-fifth 
Sunday after Trinity, when we saw the whole world 
anxiously looking out for the Advent of their Saviour, 
the prophet, whom Moses had predicted should be raised 
up from among the Jews, like unto himself. We saw the 
Jews, though mistaking the meaning of much of our Lord's 
teaching, and many of His miracles, yet struck at once by 
the resemblance shown in this miracle, to Moses feeding 
the people in the wilderness with bread from heaven, that 
they cried out with one accord. Of a truth, this is that 
Prophet that should come into the world. Now this is its 
literal meaning, and in that sense it comes in admirably 
before the Sundays of Advent, which show the coming of 
Christ in the flesh. But it has also a typical and spi- 
ritual meaning, and as such, comes in no less admirably 
before the great festival of the Resurrection, when all our 
hopes of happiness depend upon our being in communion 
with Him who is our head. The Church would not be 
warranted in putting a typical meaning upon it on her own 
authority, but we take it from the comments of our blessed 
Saviour Himself, which you will find in the concluding 
part of the same chapter, and which I should recommend 
you all to study closely this evening. 

We will first look at the type. A number of people 
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who had followed Jesus from different cities^ and who had 
been listening to His teachings found themselves to have 
been led by Him into a desert plaoe^ where they had 
nothing to eat^ and where there was every prospect that 
they would faint by the way if they attempted to journey 
back in their own strength. Their blessed Lord^ seeing 
this^ had compassion on them. Taking a very small and 
apparently insufficient portion of bread. He gives it to His 
disciples^ and on their distributing it to the multitude, it 
is found to be quite sufficient for sdl their wants. 

Now what does that typify, but ourselves, who have, 
according to the teaching of the Church, been following, 
ever since Christmas, the steps of otir Lord and Saviour, 
and listening to His teaching ? We find that this has led 
us into the wilderness, — ^that we are unable of ourselves to 
help ourselves, — and that the journey is too hard for us, 
and we stand every chance of kiai^g by the way. 6^ 
Lord seeing this, and having compassion on us, takes a 
very small portion of bread and wine — a means altogether 
insufficient to work such great works — distributes to His 
disciples the Ministers ; they set it before the multitude 
who eat and are filled, and return to their homes, strength* 
ened for all necessary work in Christ. Nay, we might 
even carry on the parable, and talk of gathering up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost, distributing 
them to the communicants afterwards, and eating and 
drinking them reverently in the Church ; but that would 
lead us away from our main subject, which is, the parable 
of the Five Loaves typical of the blessed Communion, 
whereby we are received by Christ, reconciled to Him> 
and having had that renewed by the Holy Ohost which 
had been decayed by the fraud and malice of the devil or 
by our own carnal will and frailness, we are preserved and 
continued in the unity of the Church, and are gifted with 
fresh strength for the continuance of our spiritual journey. 
This is the other lesson that we learn firom this mirade, 
and this is the reason why, besides forming part of our 
preparation for the doctrine of Christ as Man in Christ- 
mas, it is also part of our preparation for the doctrine of 
Christ as God in Easter. 
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Now, what warrant have we for putting this spiritual 
interpretation on a plain narrative. In this first place, the 
Church evidently takes it in this sense when she couples 
it with a collect confessing our unworthiness, and yiet 
praying for relief. In its literal sense, the Gospel has 
nothing to do with that, hut in its spiritual sense every- 
thing. It is the claiming of one of the three promises 
God has made us in otir Baptism — ^that we should be 
considered parts of Christ, and strengthened by His 
Spirit. 

But, in the second place, we have Christ's own words 
to show that He meant us to consider the miracle in this 
light. ^' When He had returned to the western side of the 
sea, and still found the same people following Him and 
seeking Him, He warned them to look for a spiritual 
meaning in what He had done.'' This had become quite 
necessary, because so thoroughly were they impressed with 
the idea that the great Prophet they had acknowledged 
was a temporal restorer of their country and nation, that, 
immediately after the performance of this miracle, Jesus 
had been obliged to leave them to prevent their taking 
Him forcibly and making Him a king. The very first 
words He speaks therefore, on seeing them again, are a 
caution that there is something in all this of a nature 
far more spiritual than they seemed to have any idea of. 
^^ Labour not for the meat that perisheth, but for that 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of 
Man shall give you." They say unto Him, " What shall 
we do that we may work the works of God f" Jesus tells 
them that they must believe on Him Whom God had sent. 
They are yet doubtful, and return to the manna in the 
wilderness, not quite certain in their minds whether, after 
all, this was so great a miracle as that of Moses, inasmuch 
as the bread did not in this case come down from heaven. 
But He said, evidently regarding the whole transaction in 
its spiritual sense, ^' I am the Bread of Life : he that 
cometh to Me shall never hunger, and he that beheveth 
on Me shall never thirst. You have far higher privileges 
than your fathers : they did eat manna in the wilderness 
and are dead^ whereas of this Bread a man may eat and 
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not die ; and the Bread that I will give is My Flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world." 

There are many lights in which we may profitably regard 
the Holy Communion. We may speak of it as an act of 
duty, as an act of obedience, or, higher still, as an act of 
remembrance, or, again higher, as a means of grace— as a 
means whereby we are strengthened; but the doctrine of 
this day seems to place it in the very highest and most 
spiritual position in which it can be viewed — as a means 
whereby we partake of the nature of Christ. We have 
no right to forgiveness, we have no right to defence, we 
have no right to anything at God^s hands for our own 
sakes ; and the more we examine our obedience by the rule 
of GoD^s Commandments, and our Faith by the articles of 
the Apostles' Creed, the better we shall be convinced of 
this. We have no right to expect or hope for any of 
these things for ourselves; how, then, can we hope for 
them ? By drawing near to Christ, by being made one 
with Him, by being in communion witn Him, and being 
considered by God as part of that beloved Son in Whom 
He is well pleased. We are justified — that is to say, con- 
sidered just, good, righteous — ^yet we are not so ; how is 
this, except by being considered belonging to One Who 
Himself is just, good, and righteous ? Well might our 
Saviour say, "Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you." How 
indeed can we ? We have no life in ourselves ; in whom 
have we life except in Him ? and how can we have life 
in Him except in the way in which He has given it us. 
.Why should we try to seek it in any other way ? And 
what is that way? Our Saviour Himself shall tell 
you: — 

" Whoso eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day : for 
My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed." 
" He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood dwelleth 
in Me and I in him." " As the living Father hath sent 
Me, and I live by the Father, so he that eateth Me shall 
live by Me." 

Is not this a plain, downright, open promise, that 
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though we can do nothing of ourselves to help ourselves^ 
yet there is help for us ? Is not the means of this help 
clearly and distinctly pointed out ? " Whoso eateth My 
Flesh and drinketh My Blood shall live for ever/^ Is not 
the reason why it must be so set forth as clearly and as 
distinctly, because '^ He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh 
My Blood dwelleth in Me and I in him/^ — because such a 
person is considered by God actually part of His holy and 
just and righteous Son, and is treated accordingly, — inso- 
much that, as the Son lives by the Father, so we who 
thus become part of the Son shall Uve by Him. 

Is not this indeed the bread that came down from 
heaven? Is it not so in a far higher sense than the 
manna of which our fathers ate ? That was indeed a type 
of this : that preserved them alive through all their wan- 
derings in the desert, which typifies this life to the Chris- 
tian ; in the barren and desolate regions it sustained their 
life, and gave them strength to reach the promised land, 
which to us typifies heaven. But, after all, it was but a 
type : '* Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness and 
are dead.'' This is the reality, of which that was merely 
the shadow,'*-this is the true bread from heaven, he that 
eateth of which shall live for ever. 

The Communion of this Sunday is the last Communion 
from which you will be excluded. Before we again meet at 
the Table of our Lord, you will havie received your mission 
in life, and will have been endued with strength to perform 
it. llie next call to spiritual food and nourishment will be 
made to you as perfected Christians — ^that is to say, as 
Christians entitled to the ftdl privileges of your calling. See 
that you do not neglect it. You cannot work in the strength 
of your Saviour unless you are imited to Him, nor can you 
plead His righteousness and His merits, and the atonement 
which He has made for your sins and your shortcomings, 
unless " He is in you and you in Him." 
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LECTURE I. 



You will remember that when we considered the cove.. 
nant of grace, we found one part of it to consist of fidth 
and obedience ^ — two qualities which we separate for con- 
venience of description, but which in practice cannot really 
be separated at all. For, in fact, we obey God because 
we believe Him ; and we should not obey if we did not 
believe. On this necessary union of works and faith I 

^ The Parson must remember tiiat these are not intended as catechetical 
qnestiona, but as helps to self-exammation. They should be read to the 
Catechumens as part of the Lecture, and then given them as a g^de to 
their own meditations. 

In practice these generally do form the subjects of subsequent conver- 
sations, not only between the Parson and his Catechumens, but also be- 
tween the Parson and the Sponsors. Still, it will be better that the sub- 
ject should be started by the Catechumen bimself, who will generally come 
of his own accord for assistance or explanation. Conscience should not 
be treated with the rough hand with which we treat intellect. Some of 
course there will always be who will take no trouble about the matter, 
but upon characters like this there is little hope of making impression 
at all. 

* See Sermon No. I. 
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need not enlarge to*day—- not only because I faaye read 
much to you out of the Homilies about it^ but because 
I spoke of it.last Sunday^ when I explained the difference 
between a lively faith and a dead £aith^ showing you that 
the latter is a belief in any fact, such as a fact in history, 
or a fact in geography, or a &ct in natural philosophy, 
which does not concern you at all, and by which your own 
conduct is by no means affected; while the former is that 
which 60 far concerns you, that not only you think it true, 
but, on accoimt of your thinking so, you act differently 
from the way in which you would have acted did you not 
think it true. Now, this change of conduct on account 
of your faith we call obedience, and sometimes duty, and 
sometimes also works. The Homilies call them works 
which spring out of a lively faith. 

To ascertain whether our works do spring out of a lively 
faith, we are told to try ourselves by the rule of God's 
commandments. This at once tries our works and our 
faith — our belief in the God who gave the commandments, 
and the effect that belief has produced upon our conduct. 
And this is the way we are told to prepare ourselves for 
the Communion, because the Communion is a test to our 
own consciences of our state towards God — it is a type 
of heaven. To this Communion, and consequently to 
heaven, we might be admissible in two ways, either by 
never having broken God's commandments, or from having 
been forgiven the breaking of them for Christ's sake; 
and we must remember that when we judge ourselves and 
pronounce that we are unfit for the Communion because 
we have broken God's commandments, and also unfit 
. because God has not^ even for Christ's sake, forgiven us, 
we are pronoimcing our own condemnation ; we say that 
we have sinned, and that God has not forgiven us, and 
that we are in a state of damnation. I can understand a 
man's conscience keeping him from the Holy Communion, 
but I cannot understand that man having a moment's 
peace while it does so ; because in pronouncing himself 
unfit and too bad to be forgiven, he has himself condemned 
himself to hell. 

I will now place your duty before you by putting direct 
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qnestkms to your conadc ncca dividing them according to 
God's commandments. This is yoor preparation for the 
Conmranion, and this is your preparation for heaven. 
Yoor conscience must acquit yon as yoa hear and reflect 
upon the questions, or, you must have rqpented and been 
forgiven for CnmiST'a sake; or, you must be cast out 
whoi YOU die from the presence ot God. It is for you 
to determine in which of these three states you now are. 

I will begin with a few preliminary questions on the 
authority of the Commandments, and our peculiar reasons 
as Christians for obeying them. 

QUESTIONS FOR SSLF-EXAMIKATION. 

1. Have I well considered the peculiar circumstances 
under which God's chosen people of old received the Com- 
mandments — ^that it was just after they had been saved 
by a Great Deliverer from the house of their bondage and 
from the hand of their oppressor, and placed in safE^ and 
in freedom by their baptism in the Red Sea ? 

2. Have I remembered that I was myself once under 
a more grievous bondage — in the hands of a harder task- 
master ; that I was saved by a Great Deliverer, and that 
God did not require of me obedience to His Command- 
ments till He had first placed me also in safety and free- 
dom by the water of baptism ? 

3. Have I remembered that if obedience, as a proof of 
thankfulness, was required of the Israelite, stiU more is 
it required of me the Christian ? 

4. Have I remembered that God required obedience of 
the Israelites because they were His people, and that He . 
was their God ; and that I therefore should glorify God 
with my body and my spirit for the very same reason : 
because I was made His child, and because I was bought 
for a price. 

5. Have I always considered that the Commandments 
are the laws of Him Who shall judge me ; and that I 
must stand one day face to face with Him Who gave them, 
to be judged according to the deeds done in the body ? 

6. Have I always considered that these Commandments 
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were the very laws I promised to obey when I was first 
made a member of Christ ? Have I always' then borne 
in mind that by breaking my own part of the promise, 
I run a risk of being cut ofiF reom Him ? 

7. Have I considered that each commandment is ad- 
dressed to me in particular, not to me in common with 
others j that it is. Thou shalt not do this or that ? Have 
I always borne this in mind, or have I proved that I did 
not, by excusing myself under the plea that I was not 
much worse than my neighbours ? 

8. If I have remembered the similarity between my 
condition and that of the Israelite, have I also remem- 
bered the great diflFerence that is between us ? That 
though God required a specific service from him, yet in 
my case He has left it to my own sense of gratitude to 
determine the amoimt of my own duty — ^^ if ye love Me, 
keep My commandments *'? Have I then by doing little, 
proved to Him and to myself that I have little thankful- 
ness and little love ? 



LECTURE II. 

THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. 



We are all of us, I trust, by this time seriously prepar- 
ing ourselves for the great Communion of Easter. We 
are, I hope, examining the state of our own souls, and 
trying how far we are fit to join the Communion of Saints 
at the resurrection, of which this Communion at Easter is 
the type and remembrancer ; we are seeing what in us has 
been decayed by the fraud and malice of the devil, and 
what by our own carnal will and frailness, and have begun 
to pray God to renew these things in us by the grace of 
the Holy Ghost. 

You know that we can never dare even ^o pray to God 
upon our own merits, much less ask f Him for His very 
greatest blessing, the Body and Biood of our Lord and 
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Saviour. That when we come to Him at all^ we oome to 
Him but as forgiven sinners, and aak Him to open our lips^ 
that our mouths may show forth His praise, only after 
having recounted our sins in the general confeaaiQiiy aiid 
received His gracious pardon in the absolution* 

I have frequently told you that 6od does not forgive our 
sins only because m a general way, and, as a maetter of 
course, we say. Forgive us our sins^ and call ouxsdvea miae^ 
rable offenders; but that He requires us first to think over 
what particular sins we have been committing, and then by 
thinking of those sins when we repeat the general con&ssion, 
to make it our own particular private confession, and that 
in the Absolution Qojy sends by His Ambassador forgive- 
ness of those sins which we have thus confessed. 

When we know how deceitful the heart is, these is 
great danger, lest we deceive ourselves, and miss some aizui 
that we Imve committed, and thus lose Oon's forgiveness 
for them, which is granted, as you know, only to confessed 
and repented sins. 

And if there is a danger of this in our every day ser- 
vices, and a fear lest our prayers be not heard, because we 
have still about us some unforgiven sin; how much 
greater a fear ought we to have, lest we misuse the Body 
and Blood of Christ, which you know from the Catechism, 
is verily and indeed taken and received by all, but which 
is received unto salvation by the faithful only in the Lord^s 
Supper. It is very possible that one sin forgotten by us, 
but remembered by God, may be the means not only of 
depriving us of the strengthening and refreshing of our 
souls for a whole month, but of turning to our destruction 
that grace which we have received. 

How then, you will say, are we ever sure ? What can 
we do to remember all our sins ? 

Whenever you are in doubt about spiritual affairs, the 
best thing you can do is to see whether the Church does not 
give you some advice, and if she does, to follow it at once. 
You may depend upon it, that which has been done for 
many hundred years, and very likely was done by the 
Apostles themselvesi^ and by those that were taught by 
them, is most likely to be right. Now the Church says. 
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the way and means thereto, "is first to examiiie your lirea 
and conversations by the rule of God^s commandments. 
And this is natural enough. Though the whole Bible is 
God's word, yet the Commandments and the Lord's 
Prayer are more particularly so, because they came directly 
from Him; just as though this whole Church is holy 
because God has chosen to put His name here, and call it 
His house, yet the chancel is the most holy, because 
His Commandments are proclaimed &om it, and the 
strengthening of our souls by His Body and Blood ia 
there imparted to us. 

The Commandm^xts, then, are the rule of our life, 
because they are God's word, and consequently our de- 
parting from them is the measure of our sin. Let us, 
therefore, take them one by one, and examine them. 
David tells us that they are exceeding broad ,* that is, they 
mean much more than they say. We will examine them 
therefore closely, and that we may do this the better, and 
think upon it s£tex we have done it, we will take but one 
for each evening. 



questions for self-examination. 

Thou shalt have none other gods but Mb. 

1. Have I ccmsidered that God is at once the wisdom, 
the justice, and the goodness of the universe. Have I 
then always felt a thankfulness under His corrections, a 
patience and resignation under His dispensations, and a 
constant desire and wish to obey Him; that is to say, have 
I always ccmsidared Him a9 my God? 

2. Can I remember having^ ever set up any other gods 
in my heart, though I might have been ashamed to set up 
the^ stumbling-blocks of my iniquity before my fece ; for 
instance — 

8. Can I remember ever having made self-wiH my God, 
by persevering in a course of conduct which my conscience 
disapproved, or by following my own crude notions of 
what I shonld wii^h His word to mean, rather than the in- 
terpretations received from the foundation of the Church 
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He gave me ; or by following teachers of my own choosing 
rather than taking those which God has provided for me ? 

4. Can I remember that I ever made pleasure my Gody 
by attending to^ and following after it^ when I ought to 
have been attending to, and foUowing my duty to (jod« 

5. Have I ever made mammon my God^ by attending 
so closely to what I called my business^ so as to allow this 
to interfere with my real business, my duty to (iod. 
Have I always sought first the kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness, faithfully trusting that all these things 
would be added to me ? 

6. Have I ever made pride my God, by valuing myself 
and my own deeds above those of other men ; thus secretly 
in my heart trusting in my own works for salvation, and 
despising those of others ? 

7. Have I ever made any created thing my God, by 
setting my affections so strongly upon it, as to neglect my 
duty for it while it was present with me ; or by forgetting 
my faith and trustfulness, and murmuring when it was 
taken away. 

8. If I can remember having at any time of my life failed 
in any of these points, then surely I have broken the First 
Commandment, and not loved the Lord my God with all 
my heart. Let me turn to Him in penitence, and pray 
that for Christ's sake He would blot out that sin. 

9. If, on the other hand, my conscience does not accuse 
me in any of these points, let me first pray that God would 
enlighten it, and that my heart deceive me not. And then 
let me thank Him with my whole heart, that the Holt 
Ghost, which was shed upon me at my baptism, has not 
as yet been withdrawn, but has so effectually helped me, 
that I have worshipped God with my whole heart. 

This to be repeated at the end of the (Questions upon every Command' 

ment : 

When I have sufficiently thought of these things, let 
me pray that the Lord would have mercy upon me for 
any breaking of this- Commandment in my life past, and 
that for the rest of my life He would incline my heart to 
keep this law. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 

The First Commandment has taught me to worship God 
with all my heart, mind, and soul ; but as God made our 
bodies as well as our souls — as Christ will raise again our 
bodies as well as our souls — as the Holy Ghost makes 
our bodies His dwelling-place, as well as puts good 
thoughts into our soiJs, — our worship cannot be consi- 
dered perfect unless that body also take part in it. 

It is a very great mistake to think that, if we say our 
prayers, it matters very little how we say them or where 
we say them. Everything that God has made must 
worship Him by doing the duty for which it was made. 
Things without sense do : the sun runs its appointed course, 
and gives us light and darkness and winter and summer ; 
the moon gives us the regular tides ; the birds and beasts 
each do their appointed work, in preventing any particular 
created thing from increasing so much upon us as to do us 
hurt. All these serve God in their own stations, — surely, 
then, our bodies should do the same. If God has given us a 
tongue, it should praise Him ; if He has given us knees, 
they should bow before Him. He does not say that they 
shall not do their work by being employed in our own 
service ; what He does say is, that that work is to be sanc- 
tified by dedicating some portion of it to Himself. 

This Commandment teaches us that there are certain 
things to be reverenced, because God has separated them 
to Himself. Bishop Ken, in his ^^ Practice of Divine 
Love,'* says, when speaking of this Commandment, " my 
God ! for Thy dearest sakie give me grace to pay a religious 
and suitable veneration to all sacred persons, or places, or 
things, which are Thine by solemn dedication, and sepa- 
rated for the uses of Divine love and the communications 
of Thy grace, or which may promote the order of Thy wor- 
ship, or the edification of faithful people.^' And this is 

F 
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evident enough from the Commandment itself. If we are 
not to bow down to and outwardly reverence anything that 
is false^ it follows that we are to bow down and outwardly 
reverence anything that is true. The warning of this 
Commandment is very singular^ and very well worthy of 
attention ; and that is^ that the punishment due upon our 
breaking it falls upon our children unto the third and 
fourth generation. Now^ one reason of that is^ that when 
we fail to worship God as we ought inwardly^ or with our 
souls — ^that is to say^ break the First Commandment — ^we 
hurt ourselves no doubt^ and are punished ourselves ; but 
forasmuch as it is inwardly, and that people do not see it^ 
we do not thereby set a bad example, and thus we hurt no 
one but oiirselves. When, on the other hand, we break 
the Second Commandment, which relates more to bodily 
worship, which other people can see, and when we out- 
wardly oflFend, either by bowing down to what we ought 
not, or by not bowing down to what we ought, then we set 
a bad example to others, especially our children, who, 
trained up by our outward irreverence and breaking of the 
Second Commandment with the body, soon learn to be 
irreverent inwardly, and forget to worship God with their 
soul. Thus they are punished even to the third and fourth 
generation, for their own sins no doubt, but the habits 
which taught them those sins they learnt of us. 

We have now and then an instance of a child misbe- 
having himself at Church ; can we not trace that to the 
example before that child^s eyes of grown up men and 
women sitting at their ease, and sometimes putting them- 
selves into unseemly postures, when they ought to be bow- 
ing down and worshipping. There are from fifteen to 
twenty children who come to Church every morning and 
kneel in the chancel ; I have a good many round me at 
this moment ; I never saw one of them misbehave them- 
selves. They certainly are worshipping God with their 
bodies outwardly, and 1 believe they are worshipping Him 
inwardly in their souls also. And why is that ? Because 
they sec every one about them doing the same thing, and 
therefore they get the habit of it. Do not be selfish, — do 
not say this posture does very well for me, I can pray so 
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very well ; recollect the influence your outward behaviour 
has upon others^ and fear to show the appearance of dis- 
respect to God, even though you really do respect Him ; 
not only that you should not be punished yourselves, 
but that your children should not suffer for it in the third 
and fourth generation. I admit that, in our high-walled 
pews, it is very difficult to put ourselves into a proper 
kneeling position, but difficult is one thing, and impossible 
is another, and the attempt is worth the making, were it 
only for our example and the teaching of our children. I 
will go on with the questions, which I hope you will think 
about between this and our next evening lecture. 

questions for self-examination. 

Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image, nor the likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 

WATER UNDER THE EARTH. ThOU SHALT NOT BOW DOWN 
TO THEM, NOR WORSHIP THEM : FOR I THE LoRD THY 

God AM A JEALOUS God, and visit the sins of the 

FATHERS UPON THE CHILDREN, UNTO THE THIRD AND 
FOURTH GENERATION OF THEM THAT HATE Me, AND SHOW 
MERCY UNTO THOUSANDS IN THEM THAT LOVE Me, AND 
KEEP My COMMANDMENTS. 

1. Since, as man, I consist of a visible body as well as of 
an invisible soul, and both belong to God, if my conscience 
does not accuse me of forsaking God in my soul, have I 
always been equally ready to pay Him His due reverence 
with my body ? 

2. Have I always reverenced the House of God because 
it is the place where He has chosen to put His Name ? 
— ^the Priest of my own parish, because He chose him to 
be His Ambassador and representative to me ? — the font, 
because He made it to me as the river Jordan or the pool 
of Siloam, to wash away the leprosy of my sin? — the 
Holy Table, because He appointed it as the place where 
my soul is strengthened and refreshed by His Body and 
Blood? 

F 2 
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3. Have I ever dishonoured these places by careless, 
irreverent, unbecoming^ outward behaviour, or the Minis- 
ter whom He has chosen bv inconsiderate and foolish re- 
marks on his teaching, or by holding him as an instructor 
whom I may criticise^ rather than as a messenger of Gk>D 
whom I must esteem for the sake of Him Who sent him ; 
or by regarding the sermon, which is the teaching of man, 
above the lessons^ and prayers, and psalms, which are the 
worship of God ? 

4. Have I reflected on the severity of the temporal 
punishment w;hich God inflicted on the nation of Israel for 
sins relating . to the outward worship of God ? Have I 
compared them ^lith those He has inflicted on this country, 
and has this made me careful for my own part to keep 
closely and literally to the outward forms of worship ap- 
pointed by my Church ? 

5. Have I always bowed down myself before Him 
Whom I worshipped as my God, meekly kneeling on my 
knees in prayer, and thereby showing outwardly and 
visiblv the dmerence I make in my heart between Him 
and all created things ? 

6. Have I always been sufficiently thankful that God 
has removed from me the temptation to bow down to 
images or pictures either of Himself or of any of His crea- 
tures, — that He has turned my heart from all desire of 
giving to any of His saints the honour due to Him alone, 
iand removed the custom of it from the land wherein I was 
bom? Do I show my thankfulness by my charitable 
feelings and expressions towards those who have not en- 
joyed the same advantages that I have ? 

7. If in thankfulness for these mercies I can say in my 
heart that I have never fallen into the sins of irreverence 
and profanity, may I be sufficiently grateful that in the 
devotion of my body to His service, God has given me so 
great a safeguard for the devotion of my soul. 
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LECTURE IV. 

THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 

There is one general rule that will help us better than 
anything else to try ourselves whether we are in the habit 
of keeping the first four Commandments, and that is, to 
ask ourselves whether we remember God always ? — ^whether 
He is present with us in our thoughts, whatever we do ? If 
we get ourselves into the habit of setting Him before us, 
the Psalmist tells us that we shall never fall. And why is 
that ? Let us imagine the case of an earthly master : sup- 
pose our master were always standing over us in bur work, 
— I am afraid most people must admit that work would 
be better done : suppose we were looking over a gentle- 
man^s house,— should we npt. behave in a quieter and more 
respectful manner if the master of the house* were himself 
showing it to us ?— or again, when we speak- of a man in 
his absence,- do we always speak ^ of him m the same re- 
spectful terms thatwe should use if we were speaking be- 
fore him ? Now this will give us a clear idea of the First, 
Second, and Third Commandments. We shall understand 
that we offend God when we do not worship Him with our 
souls, and when we do not worship Him with our bodies, 
and when we do not worship • Him with • our voices, and 
that all for the same reason,— because we do not remember 
Him— we do not think Him present. Careless behaviour 
at. Church," and speaking lightly and irreverently of sacred 
things, arie but two signs of this forgetfulness, which is so 
offensive to God; and you may easily convince yourselves 
of it. Picture to yourselves Jesus Christ standing before 

iron and looking at you when you are lounging about or 
aughing in Church ; fancy Him listening to you when 
you are making light of His holy Name, or anything that 
He has set apart for Himself, such as His Church, His 
Book, His Ministers, and then ask yourselves, would you 
under those circumstances do what you are now doing ? 
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And this; too^ will show you the reason why these things 
are so displeasing to God. You know well enough that 
without faith it is impossible to please Him. There is no 
saying so common in your mouths as this. Many people 
say that faith in Christ is the one thing necessary^ — the 
sign of standing or fallings — and so it is. But what is 
faith ? These people do not consider that. How can men 
have faith who have been told that where two or three 
are gathered together in His Name^ there is their Lord in 
the midst of them^ and yet^ when two or three are gathered 
together in His Name^ behave as they certainly would 
never behave if they saw Him ? Or how have they faith 
who use His holy Name and His Word lightly and irre- 
verently^ and in a manner in which they certamly would 
not use it if they saw Him listening ? If they behave as 
they would not behave in His presence^ is not this a proof 
to themselves and their neighbours that they do not 
believe that He is present, — or, in other words, that they 
do not believe what He says ? and if they do not believe 
what He says, how have they faith ? What is faith, if 
that is not ? — and without faith, as they all know, it is 
impossible to please God. This, therefore, is the way in 
which we must regard taking God's Name in vain; whe- 
ther we do it by calling Him to witness to an oath or a 
promise which we do not keep, or whether we do it by not 
honouring His holy Name or His Word, in whatever way 
it is done, the sin is the same, — it is a proof of want of 
faith. It may be done in thoughtlessness, you may say; 
true, so it may, and if repented immediately and deeply 
the sin is not so bad ; but then it proves that, at that 
time at least, we were not thinking of God, — that at all 
events God was not in all our thoughts. Now let us see 
what an irreverent habit proves : is it not that God is not 
in any of our thoughts, — that we have let our minds go so 
far from Him that we are unable to think of Him at all ? 
Surely this must be a dangerous state, and the sooner we 
examine into it the better. We will suppose that we have 
satisfied our consciences with respect to the First and 
Second Commandments, — the worshipping of God with 
our souls and with our bodies, — either by convincing ourv 
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selves that our own watchfulness and our diligent use of 
GoD^s grace has kept us from breaking them^ or that we 
have confessed and deeply lamented the commission of 
those sins, — let us therefore advance one step in our 
examination, and prove our faith by another test. 

questions for self-examination. 

Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy 
God in vain : for the Lord will not hold him 

GUILTLESS THAT TAKETH HiS NaME IN VAIN. 

1. I have examined myself thus far, and I am thankful 
that my conscience does not reproach me with want of love 
to God in my soul, or want of reverence to Him in my 
body. Am I as clear from the sin of want of reverence to 
His Name ? 

2. In taking any customary oaths, whether before 
magistrates or other authorised persons, have I always at 
the time remembered with reverence the great God Whose 
Name was on my lips ? or did I consider the oath part of 
the necessary and common routine of duty ? 

3. I trust I have never taken a false oath ; but have I 
ever kept back part of the truth, or evaded what is called 
the letter of the law ? 

4. Have I ever been contented with what is called keep- 
ing an oath in the spirit — that is, keeping as much of 
it as suits me — when I had the power of keeping it to 
the letter ? 

5. Have I reflected that a promise made in the presence 
of God is in fact an oath ? Have I always remembered the 
sanctity thus thrown on my own promises to God, whether 
at my Baptism or at Confirmation, or privately when ap- 
proaching the Lord's Table, or in Matrimony, or in Ordi- 
nation, or in any other matter ? 

6. When therefore, startled by some particular sin I had 
been committing, I promised before God repentance and 
amendment of l^e, have I always taken care that these 
promises were not made rashly and without consideration, 
and that they were remembered afterwards as a means 
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nkerebr^ accordiiig as they aie kept, God's Name is ^ori- 
fied or taken in Tain ? 

7. I have not iallen into that foolish and wicked custom 
of societT bv which Cron's Name is taken in vain, com- 
monly calW swearing ; bat have I been eqoally caiefol 
about lightly making mention of Him, or anything sanc- 
tified to Him, such as His Honse, His Ministers, His 
Service, His Word and Sacraments? 

8. Have I ever quoted the Bible in light conversation, 
or alluded to passages of it lightly or in reference to trivial 
or laughable subjects ? 

9. If at any time I have been made aware of having com- 
mitted any of these things, have I at the time sufficiently 
laid to heart what was meant by God not holding me 
guiltless ? Have I worthily lamented my great sin, and 
besought forgiveness through His Sox ? 



LECTURE V. 

THE POUBTH COM3fANDMEXT. 

Of course you remember S. Peter's vision of the 
sheet let down from heaven that was filled with aU 
sorts of animals, which S. Peter, who was then fasting, was 
told to take and eat of. You remember how he hesitated 
about it because some of them were what was then called 
unclean, that is, forbidden ; and how God's own voice 
told him that he must not consider common or imclean 
that which God Himself had sanctified. No doubt this 
was meant to show S. Peter that the Jews were God's 
elect, only because God had been pleased to elect them, 
and that whatever He chose to call by His Name would 
become holy for that very reason, and therefore must not 
be called common. 

But this vision has a somewhat wider interpretation. 
Not only whatever people He has chosen, but dso what-^ 
ever things He has chosen, are more peculiarly His, and 
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therefore Holier than. other things. We. had. some expe- 
rience of this last Wednesday, when we saw that the reason 
why we ought to reverence the Name of God was that 
He had chosen it to be His Name. So it is .with the Sab- 
bath-day. It is holier than other days only because God 
has chosen it from other days and called it His. This is 
another instance of the generalrule. Everything that 
God has put His mark on, every thing that He has set 
apart. for His own, His word. His ordinances. His house, 
His people, become to us things which God has cleansed, 
and whijch we must not call common. "There is just the 
same sort of difference between them and common things 
as there is between a garden. and the open downs. No 
one would think of riding over a garden lawn, and 
trampUng down the flowers; but in riding) along any of 
our roads, no one would feel the least scruple about riding 
on the turf at the side. Jiist the same difference as there 
is between that open ground and a cultivated garden is 
there also between worldly days, worldly books, worldly 
names, and worldly people, and God^s Day, God^s Name, 
God's Book, and God^s people. The former are common, 
and may be treated as such;, the latter- are not common, 
and may not be treated as such. In one word, that 
which, belongs to God may. not be treated as if it belonged 
to us.^^ In the words of Augustus Hare> 
. .'^It is true that in one sense every thing belongs to 
God; for every thing was made by Him. ^The whole 
earth is the Lord^s, and all that therein is.* In this 
-view of the matter, every day may be called the Lord's 
Day as well as Sunday— so, too, every man may be called 
His as well as His very Apostles. In this sense all are 
His — -that is,' we are His property and His subjects, be* 
cause He is the Maker of heaven and earth. Therefore, 
those who are heartily desirous of doing right, and of 
giving God His own, as far as may be, would never think 
of unhallowing or profaning any one act or moment of 
their lives» They would never think of keeping back 
any part of their time or of their thoughts from God's 
service, because they know that He has a right to every 
part of them, and that they ought to be wholly and alto- 
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gether His. In this spirit the Apostle bids us pray 
always^ which means, be always acting as in the presence 
of God ; or again, whether ye eat, or drink, or whatever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God — ^that is, remember God in 
the smallest actions of your lives as well as the greatest. 

^^ But though this be true, it by no means follows that 
some things may not belong to God more nearly and more 
peculiarly than others. Monday, for example, belongs to 
God as well as Sunday ; but it does not belong to Him 
so closely, or so much, for the best of all possible reasons, 
because He has not been pleased to msJ^e it so. He is 
by right the Master and owner of every day in the week, 
and to show that He is so. He has chosen whichever of 
them He pleased. And what do we show when we set 
it apart and employ it in His worship ? Why, we show 
our faith — we show that we believe Him to be the Master 
and owner of our whole time.^' 

And this is the object and meaning of all these Command- 
ments. We worship God in our thoughts — well and good 
— ^but, when we kneel before Him we acknowledge that our 
bodies are His ; when we praise Him aloud, we acknowledge 
that our voices are His ; when we attend His worship at His 
house on His day, we acknowledge that our time is His. 
Or, take it the other way — when we bow down to any 
thing else, or do not bow down to Him, we say we may 
do what we please with our bodies ; when we take His 
Name in vain, we say we may do what we please with our 
speech ; when we stay away from Church, we say we may 
do what we please with our time. It is not a question 
of outward form, but it is a question of faith, or no faith, 
when we, by staying away from Church, call our time our 
own, or when, by coming to Church and keeping holy 
the Lord's Day, we consider Sunday more entirely and 
peculiarly the Lord's Day than any of the other six. Let 
us, therefore, ask ourselves a few questions. 

questions for self-examination. 

Remember that thou keep holt the Sabbath day. 
Six days shalt thou labour, and do all that thou 
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HAST TO DO ; BUT THE SEVENTH DAY IS THE SaBBATH OF 

THE Lord thy God. In it thou shalt do no manner 

OF WORK, THOU, AND THY SON, AND THY DAUGHTER, THY 
MAN-SERVANT, AND THY MAID-SERVANT, THY CATTLE, AND 
THE STRANGER THAT IS WITHIN THY GATES. FOR IN SIX 
DAYS THE Lord made heaven and EARTH, THE SEA, AND 
ALL THAT IN THEM IS, AND RESTED THE SEVENTH DAY ; 
WHEREFORE THE LoRD BLESSED THE SEVENTH DAY, AND 
HALLOWED IT. 

1. God's work of creation was complete by the Sabbath 
— His work of redemption by the Lord's Day. Am I 
grateful for my creation and redemption ? and do I show 
my gratitude outwardly, by reverencing the day by which 
those blessings are commemorated ? 

2. Have I remembered that all my time was God's gift, 
and have I therefore sanctified it by dedicating to Him 
the portion on which He has set His Name ? 

3. Have I been sufficiently mindful of His goodness 
in thus setting apart a certain time from the business of 
the world, and giving me leisure, opportunity and incite- 
ment to seek first His kingdom and its righteousness ? 

4. Have I considered Sunday as an opportunity of lay- 
ing up a store of good resolutions, sanctified by prayer, 
and strengthened by that grace which may be obtained 
only through God's ordinances, to be put in practice 
throughout the week, or have I shut up my Christianity 
with my Prayer Book, and thought no more of it till next 
Sunday? 

5. Have I considered always that each individual Sun- 
day teaches its own peculiar lesson of doctrine or practice, 
as shown in its Gospel and Epistle ? have I endeavoured 
each Sunday to trace this out, and to meditate upon it 
during the week ? 

6. Have I shown my reverence for God's day by ab- 
staining on it from the business of the world ? 

7. When I laid aside the business of the world on that 
day, did I ever take my own pleasure on it, or did I as a 
matter of constant duty consecrate the day by public as 
well as private devotion ? 
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8. Was my Sunday a day of rest or a day of idleness ? 

9. Have I ever suffered a light excuse, such as distance^ 
cold, heat, bad weather, to make me forsake the assembling 
myself with my brethren on that day ? or have I consi- 
dered Church as an indispensable duty ? . 

10. Have I been as careful of those committed to my 
charge, so as to see that they did what I considered ne^^s- 
sary for me to do for my own salvation— remembering 
that they as well as I were once under bondjige ? 

11. Have I endeavoured to keep these four command- 
ments, not as so many different commandments, choosing 
for myself which of them suits my own particular tempera^ 
ment, but as four connected branches of one great com- 
mandment, teaching me with respect (1) to my soul, 
(2) to my body, (3) to my words, and (4) to my time, 
the one great lesson to love the Lord my God with my 
whole heart ? And, 

12. Have I considered how peculiarly binding it is on 
me, as one of God^s chosen people, to keep the Command- 
ments of Him Who chose me ? 



LECTURE VI. 

THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 



In examining ourselves on the Commandments of the 
.second table, we shall do well always to, bear in mind 
our Saviour^s assertion, that '^ the second is like unto it.^' 
That is to say, the Commandments of the second table 
are like those of the first; and that does not mean only, 
given by the same authority, but that the Commandments 
themselves are alike. S. John shows us how this is, when 
he says, that if a man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, it cannot be expected that he will love God whom 
he has not seen. There is about the same difference be- 
tween the Commandments of the first table and those of 
the second as there is between determining to do a thing 
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and doing it. We love God, and we worship Him, we 
praise Him, we pray to Him, we kneel down before Him^ 
and keep holy His day, and honour His house ; but many 
of us wish to show some sign that we are in earnest, that it 
is not only the worship of the lips ; we want, as it were, to 
do something for God. This, in its literal sense, of course 
we cannot do. God does not want our services ; we cannot 
by our praise make Him greater, noi* by our thanks make 
Him happier. We are His servants, no doubt ; but very 
unprofitable servants we must be when we cannot, however 
much we wish it, do good to our Master. But though 
really we cannot do any profit to God, yet God permits 
us to relieve our minds by doing something. He permits 
us to show our love for Him in our deeds and works, by 
doing good to- somebody on earth, who, as far as that one 
point goes. He allows to stand in His place. And thus it 
is that the Commandments of the . second table are like 
those of the first. By those of the first we are told to 
love the Lord our God ; by those of the second we are 
told to love the Lord our God in the persons of those 
who stand to us in His place ; and, ; therefore, when we 
honour them, and obey them, and reverence, them, and feel 
kindly disposed towards them, for Gop's sake, we in truth 
honour, obey, reverence, and love God Himself. 

We may trace this, more or less, in all the Command* 
ments of the second table, but we may do it more easily 
in the fifth than, in any. of the others; for, in fact, our 
parents, and those whom God has set over us, are more 
neai'ly in the place of God than the rest of our neigh- 
bours. Before a child can understand any thing about 
God, he can perfectly understand obedience to his parent; 
and, therefore, as long as that child^s understanding is 
tender, the parent is actually, to it as God upon earth. 
And when the cliild grows up, and has learnt that the 
authority of his father and mother comes from God, and 
that God has taught him, while yet unable to comprehend 
the mysteries of religion, to love Him and honour Him, 
by making it natural that he should, while little, love, 
honour, and obey his father and mother; when I say 
he has grown up and learnt that this natural affectipn is 
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but^ as it were^ the type of another and higher affection^ 
he will not think little of the type because he begins to 
understand better the reality; but will then love his 
father and mother the more, because besides its being 
natural for him so to do, he feels that it is they who have 
led him by degrees to fed love for his heavenly Father, 
God. 

And what I say of parents is equally true of all others 
who in any way represent God in the matter of authority. 
The Apostles do not tell you to reverence the king because 
he is the ruler, but because the powers that be are or- 
dained of God. They do not tell you to reverence your 
minister for any thing about himself, but because he is 
the ambassador of God to you. In fact, the Fifth Com- 
mandment is the third put into practice. We honour 
God's holy Name and His Word in the persons of those 
whom He has chosen to represent Him. 

I wish you would remember that, and think upon it 
seriously, for there is no commandment I see you break 
so much as the fifth. I am sure that if parents consi- 
dered themselves in the light of persons whom Gk)D has 
permitted to represent His Own Majesty and Justice to 
their children, they would be more careful how they 
trained those children up. And if children were more 
taught to look up to their parents as the representatives 
to them of God's care, and God's providence, and (Jod's 
guidance, we should have much more honouring of our 
fathers and mothers here, and many more of us would have 
our days prolonged in that heavenly land which the Lord 
our God giveth us. 

Let us therefore ask ourselves some questions about 
this Commandment, and think what answers we must 
give to God when He asks us the same at the last day. 

questions for self-examination. 
Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 

DAYS may be long IN THE LAND WHICH THE LoRD THY 

God giveth thee. 

1. Have I reflected why it was that our Saviour called 
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the Commandments of the second table like those of the 
first, and considered that if I do not love my brother whom 
I see with my bodily eyes, I cannot feel much affection to 
Him Whom I can see only with the eyes of faith ? 

2. Have I remembered that in most cases the only way 
I have of showing my love to God is by loving my neigh- 
bours for His sake ? Have I been suificiently thankful 
that when to mortal eyes He withdrew Himself from the 
earth, He left these behind Him as His representatives, 
and told me that He would consider what I did to them 
as if I had done it to Him ? 

3. Have I always remembered that the first and earliest 
of these representatives of God are my parents ? Have 
I rendered them always such love, honour, and obedience 
as is due to those who to me stand in the place of God 
upon earth. 

4. Have I seen the breadth of this Commandment, and 
considered that as a subject my sovereign, as a Christian 
my Bishop and the Priest of my parish, as a servant 
my master, as a subject the magistrates, stand to me in 
the light of a parent — ^to be honoured and obeyed not 
so much for their own sakes as because in obeying them 
I obey GrOD ? 

5. Have I always applied to these particular cases our 
Saviour^s general rule, and asked myself, if I were a 
parent, a sovereign, a priest, or a magistrate, how would 
1 have my children, my subjects, my parishioners, or my 
fellow-citizens, behave to me ? 

Does my conscience accuse me — 

(1.) Of disrespect to my parents, including sulki- 
ness and bad temper, as well as disobedience ? 

(2.) Of consorting with disloyal persons or reading 
and taking a pleasure in disloyal newspapers ? 

(3.) Of being discontented with the minister whom 
God has provided for me, and heaping to 
myself teachers? 

(4.) Of schism and disloyalty to my Church, di- 
viding that which Christ prayed might be 
one? 
Have I considered this Fifth Commandment as the 
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foundation of all the Commandments of the second table^ 
and as the link which connects them with those of the 
first ? Have I been the more careful about every thing 
that relates to it for this reason ? 

6. Have I considered that by attaching a promise to this 
^one of all the Commandments, God intended to draw 
my attention particularly towards it ? Have I reflected 
on the peculiar value of that promise to a Christian, and 
remembered what inheritance was promised to me, and 
when it was promised ? 



LECTURE VII. 

THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 



I am afraid I am speaking to most people's experience, 
when I ask them if they do not. remember how much more 
they thought of a sin the first time they committed it, than 
they thought of the same sin when they had committed it 
before, and yet the sin is the same sin in reality, and, what 
concerns us more, appears the same sin in the eye of God. 
We say, in common talk, that a man's conscience has got 
blunted, and, - as it were, does not cut him so sharply, 
because it has beeh so often put to the same use before. 
This certainly is true, but it would be more true and more 
Scriptural to say that the Holy Ghost, who, from our 
baptism forward, had made His abode within us, has with- 
drawn from us when we resisted Him, by committing the 
sin first; perhaps He has not altogether withdrawn or 
gone away, but, at all events. He is not so much present 
with us as He was; and therefore our conscience, which is 
His weapon, does not give us so much uneasiness. 

This is the only way in which we can account for one 
sin ; that is to say, the breaking of one Commandment, 
giving us so much more pain than the breaking of an- 
other, though we know and say all the while that there is 
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no one Commandment of more consequence than another 
in GoD^s sight. This is how we come to think of great 
sins and little sins, whereas the only difference between a 
great sin and a little sin in God^s sight is, that one is a 
habit, and the other is a sin of infirmity. The one is a 
sin not repented, and the other is a sin repented ; in all 
other respects a sin means an act of disobedience to God, 
and thus, shocking as it may be for us to reflect upon, a 
man who has got a habit of swearing, or a habit of lying, 
or a habit of petty stealing, may be in God^s sight more 
guilty than a man who has committed a murder. 
. It. is through God's mercy in making this sin so rare 
among us, that we think so much about it. I suppose if 
a man were murdered within ten miles of us, the whole 
village would be full of it, every one would be wondering 
how a man could be so wicked as to commit so great a sin; 
so far. we are quite right, it is a subject of wonder, but 
is it not equally a subject of wonder that there should be 
a great many. men among us who commit sins as great by 
breaking other Commandments of equal value as the Sixth? 
and is it not a much greater cause of wonder that the only 
reason why we.cannot see this is, that so many people are 
committing the same sin, that, wie get quite used to it? 
.We should think just as little of murder did it happen as 
often. 

I have just been reading an old historian, who, living in 
the time of Edward the Third, wrote the account of his 
wars in France ; he tells us not only how jnany men were 
killed in this or that battle, which, if the war be lawful, 
may possibly be justifiable in the sight of God; but every 
now and then he tells us also such stories as that some 
general had some friend of his killed at the taking of such 
a place, and had all the women and children in it put 
to death. In another place we hear of a town burnt, and 
all the inhabitants put to death, because one great lord 
had a quarrel with another. 

Now the wonderful thing here is, not that these great 
sins were committed, but that the historian, who was a 
clergyman, relates them as matters of course, things that 
must happen in every war, not indeed exactly to be ap- 
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proved of, but not deserving of any particular condemna- 
tion. Nor ought we greatly to blame the historian for 
this; a man writing now of some popular and common 
sin, such as the breaking of the Seventh Commandment, 
things that I am sorry to say we hear of and read of every 
day, might, and often does, write of it with as much un- 
concern as Froissart writes about the breaking of the Sixth 
Commandment in his day. Let us learn from this at 
least one lesson, not to think a sin great, only because it is 
imusual, for if we do, God may well punish us by making 
it common among us. We are shocked at the breaking of 
the Sixth Commandment ; it is a very wholesome feelmg, 
let us encourage it, for it was not so with us always ; not 
two hundred years ago murder was a very common thing : 
the way to encourage it is, by guarding ourselves strictly 
against those things that lead to murder ; that is to say, 
anger, jealousy, discontent at our rulers; sedition, con- 
sorting with seditious men, holding light the great peace- 
maker which Christ has placed among us. His Church. 
These are the things which two hundred years ago brought 
murder into the coimtry, and caused it to be as lightly 
thought of as any other crime; and these things, if en- 
couraged, may bring it in again, or rather, God may give 
us up to our own devices, and may suffer us to eat of the 
bitter fruit of our own planting. 

Bearing in mind these things, let us ask ourselves a few 
questions on the manner in which we have kept the Sixth 
Commandment. 



questions for self-examination. 

Thou shalt do no murder. 

I thank my God that hitherto He has forborne to 
punish our grievous national sins of disrespect to His 
Name and His Church, as He did those of our forefathers, 
and that instances of murder are so rare now, that their 
frequency has not diminished the horror which an un- 
blunted conscience always feels at the sight of any new 
sin. I thank my God, who has removed this temptation 
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far from me; but have I remembered that out of the heart 
proceed murders ? 

1. Let me reflect therefore. 

2. Have I ever let my temper get the better of me, and 
used angry and irritating words towards my neighbour, 
encouraging thereby bad feelings in my self, and pro- 
voking them in him. Have I ever felt a desire to return 
evil for evil, or railing for railing ? 

3. Have I ever wished evil to my neighbour, and en- 
couraged anger in my heart though I did not show it in 
my outward conduct ? 

4. Have I, for instance, ever allowed my thoughts to run 
upon the evils any person has brought upon me, or the in- 
juries he has done me, instead of submitting myself to 
these things, as punishments sent from God, like sickness 
or any other calamity, and forcing myself to think of evil 
men not as of my enemies, but as '^ a sword of Thine V 

5. When therefore others spoke of me unjustly, has my 
first thought, after having done my best to clear my cha- 
racter, beerf. For what sin of mine has God brought this 
punishment on me ? 

6. Have I ever accustomed myself to reflect and meditate 
on the benefit that would or might accrue to me from 
the death of such and such individuals, and have I ever 
attempted to soften that sin to my conscience by some 
such conventional phrase, as " expectations^^ or " possible 
contingencies ?" 

7. Have I always remembered with thankfulness that 
many of these things which might otherwise easily have es- 
caped my observation, were pointed out to me by my Hea- 
venly Master Himself ? Have I shown my thankfulness for 
this great kindness, by attending to His explanations, and 
guarded against any approach to the breaking of this Com- 
mandment, the more carefully, out of respect and reverence 
to His gracious warning ? 
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LECTURE VIIL 

THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 

Men judge &om what they see and feel : if an act brings 
misery into a family^ they can very easily understand that 
that act is sinful, and with one accord, they rise up to con- 
demn it. In thinking of the Seventh Commandment, the 
world would show no mercy to an adulterer or adulteress, 
because any one can understand, that an act which destroys 
for ever all confidence between husband and wife,' which 
casts a doubt which can never be removed on all the rela- 
tions of father and children and brothers and sisters, which 
breaks up for ever the domestic happiness of a whole 
family, must be a sin ; and the Seventh Commandment is 
acknowledged at once as the righteous law of a God Who 
wills the earthly as well as the heavenly happiness of His 
creatures. . ' 

I may say the same of the sins of seduction and, its 
result, fornication. The misery is apparent ; Godi's ver- 
dict and man^s verdict, therefore, go together, and thus 
invariably, even in this world, the sm is its own punish- 
ment in a manner far more terrible and far more certain 
than can be said of any other sin whatever. 

On this point, therefore, I need not speak. The world 
has taken niy sermon into its own hands, and upon, this 
part of the subject, at all events, it not only speaks God's 
truth, but speaks it in a way that the most ignorant can- 
not fail to understand, and the most careless cannot help 
listening to. 

. But there are many ways in which this Commandment 
is broken which the world takes no notice of. The harm 
is not evident, and in its ignorance the world overlooks the 
sin. If you will read the fifth chapter of S. Matthew, 
from the twenty-first to the twenty-eighth verse, you will 
see very clearly what I mean, and how very difierent is the 
judgment by which we shall be tried at the last day from 
that with which we are tried at present. 
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The world does not judge of an act before it is com- 
mitted, — ^very properly no doubt, because the world can- 
not read hearts. God, Who can read hearts, judges of 
those things which He knows will lead to the commission 
of that of which even the world judges, — the thoughts, 
the words which may never be expressed, which His Pro- 
vidence may render harmless in the acts, which have led 
to nothing in our particular case, but which have led to 
something in thousands of other cases, and will lead to 
something in thousands of others, and which our counte- 
nance perhaps may have helped to deprive of their warning. 

There are things which we pass oyer as pardonable sins, 
— we call them levity, idleness, frivolousness ; we do not 
think it just or right to visit them with heavy censure ; 
but if we could see what God sees, we should not only 
understand the justice of the judgment in the way of pre- 
venting crime, but we might also understand that between 
the act itself, which we are content to condemn, and the 
thoughts it prompts, and the word that leads to, and the 
deed that conduces to it, the diflference is not so great as 
we imagine. 

It is not for nothing that the Church has placed the 
lesson of Dinah and her brothers in the midst of Lent, nor 
that she will read it in your ears before you are confirmed. 
See what Dinah's sin was, and what it led to. You cannot 
altogether bring yourself to blame the conduct of Jacob's 
sons as you ought to blame merciless and treacherous 
revenge, and wholesale murder, and pitiless massacre. 
You cannot but feel that it is some palliation to their sin 
when they reply, as they do, to the reproof of their father, 
" Should he deal with our sister as with an harlot ?" You 
cannot but feel that you yourselves would be moved to 
anger on such an occasion, and, though you might pray 
against its breaking out into such terrible consequences, 
you cannot speak of those consequences as you ought to 
speak of murder and treachery. 

Now let us look what the sin of Dinah was, and see if 
it is not a very common one. It would seem that God 
has put that chapter into the Bible, and that the Church 
had selected it as a Sunday Lesson, for the express pur- 
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poae of shoiriDg;, even to man's judgment, the justice of 
that passage of S. Matthew whidi I have just read to you. 

Dmah, who at that time was about fifteen or sixteen 
years <dd, went out to see the dan^iiters of the land. If 
we compare the account we have in the Bible with that of 
the Jewish hist<Mrian, we shall find that it was on the occa- 
sion of a great festival, which the pec^le of the land — that 
is to ay, the idtdaters — had made. It is quite certain 
that her £unily did not approTe of it, for fre find none of 
her brothers were there ; the fifth verse says that they were 
with the cattle in the field, and they must have gone there 
purposely to be out of the way of it, because it was not 
only a public, but an annual festiyal, which no one who 
lived in their land could be ignorant of. She went alone, 
and without permission; this too is evident, for Jacob, 
her fither, as we see, did not hear of it till afi;erwards, nor 
did he speak of it till his sons had come back firom the 
field. 

This, ther^re, was the sin of Dinah : she had no sort 
of intention of conmiitting that open and definite sin which 
the world would call bretddng the Seventh Commandment ; 
aU she wanted probably was to look at the dresses which 
other gills would wear at the festival, and to show her own, 
and to talk, and dance, and amuse herself; and to do this 
she went without the knowledge of her feunily, and against 
what, as they showed by their acts, they would have ap- 
proved had they known it. This was all ; but what it led 
to was her own disgrace, the grievous sin of her two bro- 
thers, and the destruction of the whole town. 

Tou can all judge of the act by such consequences as 
these, but the question is — if Shechem had never seen her, 
would her sin Imve been less ? That he saw her was an 
accident, it was no act of her own ; all that followed was 
involuntary on her part ; but no single deed of all this 
great string of crimes would have happened had she done 
her duty in the first instance, — had she not followed her 
own pleasure, and gratified her own vanity, or curiosity, or 
love of amusement. 

If you think of this, it will not seem extraordinary to 
you that I place under the head of the Seventh Command- 
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ment a great many things that seem to you quite inno- 
cent. No doubt they may be innocent, in reahty, if pro- 
perly indulged. Dinah, had she obtained permission of 
her father, — ^had she been taken care of by her brothers, — 
might venr possibly have enjoyed the festival without the 
shadow of sin. I am sure there is nothing in the Bible to 
lead one to suppose she might not ; but at the same time 
it is quite plain that there are circumstances which may 
make the most innocent things sinful, and of these circum- 
stances yoimg people are not always the best judges. 
Whenever these circumstances do occur, then the indulging 
in an act otherwise innocent becomes a sin, even to the 
breaking of the Seventh Commandment ; and, whenever 
this is the case, the sin is the same, whether any evil con- 
sequences result from it or not.^ 

It is in this spirit that I would have you examine your- 
selves on the Seventh Commandment. You have not 
broken it in outward act, — ^thank God for that ; He pro- 
bably has preserved you when you were thinking little of 
it yourselves ; but examine yourselves whether you have 
not heedlessly or even wilfully done things which have led 
others into open sin, whom you have no reason to sup- 
pose to be people of worse natural dispositions than you 
are yourselves? and ask yourselves fairly and honestly 
whether the sin is less on your part than it is on theirs, 
because it pleased God, for some reason with which you 
had nothing to do, to preserve you when He was not 
pleased to preserve them ? 



questions fob self-examination. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

1. Have I considered that out of the heart proceed adul- 
teries, as well as other sins ? 

2. Have I been as careful of my heart — ^that is to say, 
of my thoughts — as I have of my actions ? 

* See Miller's Sermons. The best tract for distribution on this very 
difficult subject is one by the Rev. John Chandler, of Witley, called 
*• Unchastity before Marriage." 
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3. If I have hitherto been kept from breaking this Com- 
mandment openly, what is it that has preserved me ? 

4. Was it the thought that by my Baptism my body be- 
came the temple of the Holy Ghost, and that it was not 
possible that a Christian could defile the temple of his 
God? 

5. Or was it simply the fear of my neighbours, and of 
the disgrace which the world attaches to the commission 
of such crimes ? 

6. I have often prayed to God not to lead me into temp- 
tations ; can I remember acting against my own prayers 
and leading myself into them ? 

7. Have I followed my pleasure without considering or 
caring for the dangers into which it led me ? 

8. Have I been circumspect in my outward conduct, 
• paying attention to the advice and remonstrances of those 

who were more experienced than myself ? 

9. Have I given no occasion for scandal by levity, if I 
have not justified it by sin ? 

10. Has my language been modest ? Has my conduct 
and bearing been such as would give neither excuse nor 
countenance for sins against this Commandment in others ? 

11. What instances can I remember of remissness in 
any of these particulars ? Were these instances repented 
of when they occurred, or were they justified or passed 
lightly by ? 

12. Have they recurred so often as to become habitual ? 

If I cannot clear myself in this particular, let me re- 
member that my preservation from disgrace as well as sin 
has been due, not to my watchfulness, but to God's mercy, 
and that though in the sight of the world I may be inno- 
cent, in the sight of God I may be as guilty as those 
whom He has punished in this world by shame and dis- 
honour. 
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LECTURE IX. 

THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 

The judgment of the world and the judgment of God is 
very often precisely the same ; that is to say, the world 
condemns and punishes the very same sin that God con- 
demns and punishes. ' 

This, however, whenever it does happen, is only an acci- 
dental occurrence, as when two roads leading to different 
places happen to have some part of their line in common ; 
for in truth the world^s judgment and God's judgment are 
founded upon perfectly different principles; they may have 
some portion in common, because these principles are not 
in opposition to each other, only different in character and 
object, but the two lines do not lead to the same point, and 
therefore there is a very great danger when we are on 
that part which is common to both, that we fancy we are 
walking on the one, when, in fact, we are walking on the 
other. 

The world estimates the amoimt of sin by the amount of 
harm done, or harm that might have been done; God 
estimates the sin by the fact of whether the subject in 
question is obedience or disobedience ; the harm that hap- 
pens to be done through any sin, is no element of judgment 
with Him, because no sins can do any harm at all without 
His permission ; He can, if He pleases, bring even good 
out of evil, and if He does not always please, it is only 
upon the principle on which the Psalmist calls the wickea 
^' A sword of God,*' that is to say. He is pleased to make 
from the consequence of one man^s sin a punishment or a 
trial to some one else, to whom He considers a trial salu- 
tary, or a punishment due. 

The truth is, the world acts on a principle of selfishness, 
it condemns those sins only which are likely to hurt itself, 
and thinks little of those which are injurious only to God's 
majesty and honour. Murder and theft, like any other 
acts of wilful disobedience, are very great sins in the sight 

G 
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of God, and the world also sets its face against them. 
Why ? plainly because any man may be murdered or 
robbed, and therefore every man is ready to condemn that 
by which he may himself one day be made to suffer. 

It does not hurt us that we live next door to an infidel 
or an atheist, therefore we are very tender of such people, 
we can afford to be liberal towards them, and we are libeJtal, 
we think it veiy wrong indeed to disturb a man for his re- 
ligious opinions. 

But it is very uncomfortable to live next door to a 
murderer or a thief, for there is no knowing whom that 
man may next take to murdering or robbing, therefore we 
are none of us disposed to be liberal to such as these, or to 
regard with toleration their peculiar ideas concerning life 
and property ; that is to say, we are very liberal with the 
honour and glory of Almighty God, but by no means 
liberal about things which concern our own safety,^ 

It should seem, therefore, that there are two classes of 
sins, those which God condemns by His Bible and His 
Commandments, while the world condemns them by its 
laws and its opinions, and those which God condemns 
equally in His Bible, while the world is perfectly indif- 
ferent about the matter. 

Now whenever we take upon us the necessary task of 
judging ourselves on this description of sin, which is con- 
demned alike by the judgment of God and that of the 
world, there is always this danger, we cannot tell the 
motive upon which we are acting; we keep clear upon 
some particular sin, and hold ourselves blamdess ; perhaps 
we are so, but we can never be quite certain whether we 
do this from love of God or from fear of the world, because 
in this particular instance the love of God and the fear of 
the world would lead us to precisely the same thing. 

If we do the thing which is right, it may seem of little 
consequence what makes us do it, and it is of little conse- 
quence, so far as this world is concerned, but, when we 

' Jurymen may easily judge themselves by this rule — ^whenever they 
acquit a self-murderer on grounds of insanity, .when they are conscious 
that they would not acquit any other description of murderer on the same 
grounds, then they convict themselves of perjury under the influence of 
this principle of self. 
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come to be judged by the judgment of the next world, the 
motive on which we have acted, that very point on which 
it is so easy to deceive ourselves, may be that which makes 
the whole diflFerence between eternal life and eternal dam- 
nation. 

Many a man judging himself on the Eighth Command- 
ment, who is conscious of none of those sins which the 
world considers disgraceful, who is quite certain that he 
has never robbed, nor pilfered, nor cheated, nor swindled, 
gives himself a full acquittal, and thinks that with respect 
to that Commandment at all events, he is in the sight of 
God blameless, when all the time it is the fear of the world, 
not the fear of God, that has been acting upon him. 

Now this is a very dangerous deceit, God will not re- 
ward us for keeping ourselves free from sin for fear of the 
world, because God, though He recompenses us according 
to the cleanness of our hands, does not reward us for our 
work done, but for our faithfulness in doing it. 

It will be no recommendation to us in His sight, when 
on the last day He convicts us of some glaring act of dis- 
obedience ana unfaithfulness towards Him, that we say, 
yes, but see how obedient and faithful we have been to the 
judgment of the world ; we have not done one single act 
which the world has called wicked or disgraceful. Do you 
think it would mend the matter, that God, who requires 
our absolute obedience, should find out that we had another 
master, whose commands we obeyed better than we did His ? 
and do we not convict ourselves of this when we obey God^s 
commands, if they are backed by those of the world, and 
do not obey God^s commands when they are not so backed? 

In judging ourselves upon such matters as the Eighth 
Commandment, the only safe plan is to take some point in. 
which the world is neutral, or in which its opinion rather 
favours the sinner. Let us judge ourselves very strictly in 
that particular according to God's judgment, being more 
particular in this, and more jealous in examining the value 
of our excuses andpalUations, than we should be in matters 
relating to other commandments, and if we find ourselves 
failing in this part of it, let us be very sure that the reason 
why we do not break the whole, and rob, and pilfer, and 
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cheat, and swindle with the worst, is not the fear of dis- 
pleasing a good God, Who has done so much for us, and 
cannot bear to look upon such things, but the fear of losing 
our character in a world that does not like to be robbed, 
and pilfered, and swindled, and cheated, and therefore has 
determined to consider these things disgraceful. 

Now take the case of a bargain ; the world smiles upon 
a sharp bargainer, cannot exactly make up its mind to 
approve indeed, but considers him clever, while God says we 
are not to defraud or go beyond one another in any matter. 
How have we acted in such transactions ourselves ? have 
we concealed defects, or exaggerated good points in our 
bargains beyond what we knew to be the truth ? have we 
taken advantage of other peopWs ignorance or inexperience? 
because if we have it is not the word of God that has 
stopped us in this instance, and from this we may make 
a pretty good guess that it is not the word of God that 
has stopped us from breaking the Commandment in every 
other particular. 

This is the meaning of judging ourselves ; it is of no 
great use, particularly in such Commandments as the 
Eighth, to judge ourselves as to whether we have or have 
not done any particular thing; the point to which we 
should direct our attention is, what has kept us fix)m 
doing it, or what has urged us to do it. It is of no use to 
judge ourselves in one fashion, when the judgment of the 
last day will be in another ; and it is quite possible to ima- 
gine a case in which a man^s honesty, as the world calls 
honesty, has been the cause of his final damnation ; 
worldly honesty is often a temptation and a snare, it pre- 
vents a man from seeing his own wickedness, it prevents 
him from being frightened, it prevents him fix)m repenting, 
it prevents him from being saved, and all the while it is 
no real virtue, it has nothing to do with religion and God's 
Commandments ; he is honest because public opinion says 
it is a shame to be a thief, and he is proud that no one can 
bring this against him. In this one virtue it is for the 
praise of man he is working, and perhaps he gets it; people 
say. Well, whatever his faults were, he was an honest worthy 
man, and gave every one their due. He has got all that 
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he ever tried for, and reaps his full reward. And what 
then ? what will it profit him, when God asks him, what 
have you done for My sake ? what have you done because 
I commanded it ? what have you done to show your grati- 
tude to Me, and your love to your Saviour ? You have 
worked hard for the praise of men, and for their sake have 
withstood many temptations. Well, you have what you 
worked for ; men do think well of you. Is there any thing 
more that you desire ? have you tried for any thing more ? 
Now no one can say but that this is a danger, and that 
the man has been led into it by thinking of his own 
honesty. If he would really like to try his own honesty, 
and whether it is keeping the Eighth Commandment of 
God, or keeping some commandment of men, let him exa- 
mine himself and his honesty by the rule of God's Com- 
mandments, and ask himseli some such questions as these 
which I now give you to take home with you. 

questions for self-examination. 
Thou shalt not steal. 

1. I thank my God that I have never robbed any body, 
and that I have never stolen any thing ; I thank my God 
that I should consider doing so, mean and unbecoming my 
character; but is this hoiTor that I have of stealing respect 
(o God or respect to man 7 I shall be able to know this 
certainly by asking myself whether I consider it a greater 
crime to steal to a large amount, or to steal some trifle 
that will never be missed, because men think the one 
greater than the other, but God says. Thou shalt not steal 
at all. 

2. But if I have never been guilty of downright stealing, 
have I never stolen indirectly ? 

3. Have I ever taken advantages of my neighbour's ne- 
cessities, to obtain some article of his below its real value ? 
which is extortion. 

4. Have I ever brought on him an unjust lawsuit, or by 
taking advantage of some mistake in the law, forced one 
on him ? which is litigiousness. 
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5. Have I ever tempted him to risk his property on 
chance ? which is gambling. 

6. Have I ever in selling concealed the defects of my 
own goods, and in buying cried down the value of my 
neighbours^ ? which is lying as well as stealing. 

7. Have I ever borrowed or run in debt, knowing all 
the time that I could not pay ? this is also lying as well as 
stealing. 

8. If I have hitherto thought but little upon these things, 
is it not that I have never tried my keeping of the Eighth 
Commandment by our Saviour^s general rule — Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself ? 

9. Have I ever allowed myself to indulge in any particu- 
lar description of dishonesty, because public opinion is not so 
much against it as it is against other stealing? for instance, 
have I thought little of poaching, or smuggUng, not con- 
sidering that -God makes no difference how I take from my 
neighbour, nor whether I steal from one man or from the 
nation ? 

10. Have I ever considered how unprofitable it was to 
break the Commandment, that I cannot be saved without 
repentance, that repentance requires me to give back what 
I took? have I considered then how useless and foolish it 
is to take my neighbour's goods in any way, if in order 
to be saved I must first give them back again ? 

11. Have I ever thought that when I plead poverty as 
an excuse for dishonesty I must plead faithlessness also> 
for that 6oD has told me in so many words (Ps. xxxvii. 3,) 
that they who trust in Him and do good, shall certainly 
have bread to eat ? Have I ever considered that doubting 
this is doubting His truth ? 

This is the way in which we have to examine ourselves 
upon the Eighth Commandment, and when we have done 
so with prayer and watchfulness, I doubt much whether 
most of lis will not have to pray God to have mercy on 
them for having broken it, rather than to thank God for 
grace enabling them to keep it. I doubt much whether 
those who have kept it will be able quite to satisfy their 
consciences that it was God they were obeying, and not 
the world ? 
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But I am qtdte sure that all should distrust themselves^ 
and their own strength to keep it, and whether their station 
in Ufe be high or low, should join with one accord in the 
prayer, *^ Incline our hearts to keep this law/' 



LECTURE X. 

THE NINTH COMMANDMENT. 



If we were to examine ourselves strictly and honestly, 
tracing our sins to their first causes, as indeed we must 
learn to do if we want to get rid of them at all — I think 
we should find f Belfishness to be at the bottom of every 
one of them. Selfishness is not exactly the word either^ 
it does not quite express my meaning, but it is as near as 
I can come to it. What I mean is, putting self forward, 
so as to make it the first thing in our thoughts — what we 
like, or what we hate, or what we choose, or what we dp 
not choose, till at last, instead of being the first thing 
in our thoughts, it comes to be the only thing in ouy 
thoughts, and we end in regarding nothing but self. 

With regard to the Commandments of the first table> 
this is clear enough, if we break the three first, it is by 
taking something that we choose, whether it be our plea- 
sure, or our gain, or our own fancy of what God and 
His Church ought to be, instead of what God has re* 
vealed, and thus making a god of our own imagination. 
As for breaking the Fourth Commandment, there can be 
no mistake about that being a preference of ourselves to 
God, for God Himself calls it taking our pleasure on His 
hohday. This is no less true when we come to the Com- 
mandments of the second table ; but in none of them all 
is it so remarkable as in the Ninth, which, at first sight, 
seems to have little or nothing to do with it. 

Let us see how this is. 

There is nothing, you all know, that flies so fast as any 
little story to the disadvantage of our neighbour^ Every- 
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body is eager to tell it ; everybody is ready to listen to 
it ; and, I am sorry to say, everybody that hands it on is 
ready to add a little, so that when it comes roiind to its 
first authors, they would hardly know their own story. 
But may not this be the simple pleasure of talking ? That 
will not account for it — for a story to the advantage of 
our neighbour, some good deed that he has done, some 
act of piety, or self-denial, ought to fly just as fast, and 
just as far, if a love of talking were the true cause ; but 
it does not, you know it does not. 

Now, this repeating stories to the disadvantage of our 
neighbour is the most usual way of breaking the Ninth 
Commandment that there is. No doubt bearing false 
witness against him in a court of justice is the direct way 
of breaking it, just as killing a man is the direct way of 
breaking the Sixth. But as we, who live under a spiritual 
rule, know that there are many ways of breaking the Sixth 
Commandment without at all breaking the laws of the 
land, so we may form a very good idea that there may be 
ways of breaking the Ninth without ever going near a 
court of justice. 

But where is the temptation ? Why are we not as fond 
of speaking good of our neighbour, which we may do 
without offending God, as we are of speaking ill of him, 
which we can hardly do without breaking the Command- 
ments ? I am not now speaking of quarrels and of the 
idle and wicked things people say of one another while 
they are angry ; beyond a doubt it does happen sometimes 
that people spread malicious stories about their neigh- 
bours because they have a grudge against them and wish 
to hurt them ; but this, though certainly coming within 
the condemnation of the Ninth Commandment, inasmuch 
as it is bearing false witness, I should rath^ speak of 
under the head of the Sixth, because it is hurting and 
injuring our neighbour maliciously, and I think the Ninth 
is intended for cases in which there is hurt, no doubt, but 
no malice whatever. Strange as it may seem, these are 
by far the most numerous cases of evil speaking that 
come before us. 

Now, how can repeating stories that injure a neighbour 
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against whom we bear no malice^ afford us any pleasure 
SO great as to tempt us to break God^s Commandment^ 
that is to say — for we must not disguise the penalty from 
ourselves — so great as to tempt us into eternal, damnation ? 

If we examine this matter closely^ I think we shall 
find that the bottom of it all is what I have called self- 
ishness. 

God measures us all alike by the rule of His Com- 
mandments, no doubt, but then we measure ourselves by 
one another. It is as if God had determined that a man 
six feet high should be considered a tall man, yet a man 
five feet eight, though short with respect to the standard 
of six feet, would consider himself a tall man if none of 
his neighbours were higher than five feet six. No doubt 
it would make very little difference when he came at last 
to be measured by God^s standard, he would still be four 
inches short, whether he was taller than his neighbours 
or not ; but while he lived among his neighbours, he would 
pass for a tall man with them. 

And this is just as true about morals. A man very 
far short of God^s standard, yet passes for a good man 
when compared with neighbours not so good as himself. 
It makes no difference in the end, but it seems to make 
a difference for the present, and that is all he thinks about. 
Whatever, therefore, makes his neighbours look less, seems 
to make him look greater. 

Now, there are two ways of being better than our 
neighbours, the one by taking more pains to order our 
lives and conversations while our neighbours remain as 
they were, the other by remaining as we were ourselves, and 
endeavouring to lower and debase our neighbours to some 
point below us. No doubt that this is all foolishness, 
because men are not on the last day to be measured by 
their neighbours, but by God^s rule. But they will not 
think so; and, beyond a doubt, it gives us very much 
less trouble and pains, and self-denial, while we live here 
on earth, to malign our neighbours, than it does to im- 
prove ourselves. 

Hence the readiness with which we catch at stories to 
their disadvantage ; for you will recollect that these things 
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give quite as much pleasure to the hearer as they do to 
the relater, and, let me add too, heap upon him quite 
as much sin ; for it is evident that if every one listened 
to the backbiter with a serious and disapproving counte- 
nance, he would soon leave off repeating his stories, and 
so Solomon tells you in his Proverbs. 

Breaking the Ninth Commandment, then, is a mixture 
of selfishness and want of faith. Of selfishness> because 
we are thinking of nothing but the position which we 
seem to hold ourselves ; of want of faith, because we will 
not believe what Christ tells us, that we shall be judged 
according to our own works and not according to those of 
our neighbour. 

There is one variety of the sin, of which I would speak 
more particularly, for I have many servants among my 
catechumens : and servants are more liable to fall into it 
than others, though there are many other people that 
commit it besides them. They will live in a house with 
a wicked fellow-servant, and see their masters and mis- 
tresses wronged by him day after day, without saying a 
word ; but the moment he leaves, they are full of stories 
to his disadvantage. This I take to be a worse form of 
breaking the Ninth Commandment than the other, be- 
cause they are not only doing what they ought not to do, 
in repeating these stories now that they are useless, and, 
therefore, simply malicious, but they have been leaving 
undone what they ought to have done in not telling them 
before. There is as great a difference between reporting 
and tale bearing, as there can be between one thing and 
another. The one is the discharge of a very painful 
duty, the other the indulgence of a very sinful pleasure. 
While that wicked servant was wronging his master, it 
was the duty of his fellow-servants to accuse him, because 
their duty to their master required that they should not 
put up with the wrongs of him whose bread they were 
eating. But after he had left the place, and it would do 
no sort of good to reveal his misdeeds. Christian charity 
would bid us conceal them. 

Whenever a master heard of such a story, if he did his 
duty toward God and his neighbour, he would immediately 
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discharge the servant that brought it, partly for his want 
of Christian charity then, but principally because he had 
convicted himself out of his own mouth of neglecting his 
bounden duty in not having made the accusation before. 
If breaking the Ninth Commandment in ordinary cases 
is a mixt\u*e of selfishness and want of faith, breaking it 
in such a case as this is selfishness, want of faith, and 
cowardice into the bargain. 

Now, let us remember, that three times a week we use- 
these words in our prayers — ^^ From evil speaking, lying, 
and slandering, Good Lord, deliver us *' — and that to a 
great many of every congregation this must be a most 
terrible prayer, and one that might well make them pause 
before they offer it, because it is quite certain that unless 
we act as we pray, we are taking God^s Name in vain, 
and our very prayer becomes a curse. We cannot safely 
use that prayer unless we determine, so far as in us lies, 
not only to keep our hands from picking and stealing, 
not only to keep oiu* bodies in temperance, soberness, and 
chastity, but also to keep our tongues from evil speaking, 
Ijring, and slandering. As we pray, so we must act, as 
we act, so we shall be judged ; and if we would not be 
judged by God at the -last day, we must begin by judging 
ourselves now. 



questions for self-examination. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour. 

I have not been tempted literally to bear false witness 
against any one in a court of justice, but have I never said 
that which I know or suspect to be false ? 

1. Have I never spoken the truth in such a manner as 
to convey a false impression ? 

2. Have I ever allowed a story which I knew to be false 
to be repeated, when I had the power of setting it right ? 

3. Have I felt a pleasure in hearing ill of my neighbour 
when the story was true ? 

4. If so, what is it that has giv^n me that pleasure ? 
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5. Is it any feeling of satisfaction that I am better 
than he ? 

6. Or is it envy^ malice^ hatred^ or simply uncharitable- 
ness ? 

7. How have I spoken of myself ? Have I ever tried 
to exhibit myself in an untrue light — to make myself out 
better than I am ? 

8. How have I felt when others have borne false witness 
against me ? 

9. Have I remembered that Jesus Christ Himself was 
borne false witness against^ and have I ventured to com* 
plain when He did not f 

10. Have I considered false witness against myself^ con- 
cerning a sin that I am innocent of, as a fit punishment 
sent by X3k)D for other sins of which I am guilty ? 

11. And has the pain it gave me made me more watchful 
over myself, and more careful lest I commit myself the 
very sin of false witness which I condemn in another ? 



LECTURE XL 
the tenth commandment. 



In judging ourselves by the rule of God's Command- 
ments, I never met with any one who thought he had 
broken the Tenth. Earnest, sincere people, who have no 
hypocrisy about them, who make no scruple of avowing 
their sins when thev know them, who readily admit and 
grieve over their oflfences against every other Command- 
ment, are quite sure that they are free from blame on the 
Tenth. They w:e perfectly sincere in this ; they do not 
mean to conceal or palliate anything in real truth and sin- 
cerity, but they are not conscious of the blame they deserve, 
— they know they have never wasted their time in* thinking 
that it would be much better for them if they lived in the 
squire's house, or if some other person's wife were their 
wife ; still less have they ever taken the trouble of wishing 
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for other people^s men-servants and maid-servants, and 
oxen, and asses, or, if they have done so, it was a very 
harmless sort of covetousness, which might be indulged 
without breaking any Commandment whatever, — in fact, it 
is not an EngUshman's nature to sit down and idly wish 
for anything ; he does not waste his time about anything 
so useless ; his sins as well as his virtues are of an active 
description, and he is not tempted to dream away or wish 
away his life at all ; therefore he says, and says what he 
most sincerely thinks, that he does not covet. Perhaps 
he does not understand what coveting is. 

Now, the fact is, that our Saviour has left us a most 
excellent comment upon this Commandment, — one which 
we can hardly apply practically, without fully entering into 
the spirit of the Commandment itself, and, I am afraid, 
fully convicting ourselves of having broken it oftener than 
we have any other Commandment of the Ten. Our 
Saviour says, "Whatsoever things ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do unto them, for this is the 
Law and the Prophets.'* Whenever we think of the 
Tenth Commandment, we should do well to measure it 
and ourselves by this saying. 

The saying is a singular one, when we come to think of 
it ; it is not at all like anything that we should have said 
ourselves, had we been laying down directions for people's 
guidance. We should have said, do everything that is 
reasonable, do everything that is charitable, do everything 
that is kind ; but I do not think we should have said, do 
everything for other people that you wish other people to 
do to you. For see what it implies : if you wish for half 
your neighbour's fortune, I do not see how you can escape 
giving him half yours ; if you want your neighbour to 
give up his time to doing your business, or helping you, or 
entertaining you, then you have nothing else before you 
than to give up all your time and all your work to him in 
return. You see there is nothing at all about reasonable 
or right in the matter. Our Saviour's words are " all 
things," and, lest you should make any mistake about it, 
He says emphatically, " all things whatsoever/' 

Do you not see that He makes you your own judges. 
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and appoints your own desires to be the measure of your 
own actions ? If you desire no more than is right and 
reasonable from your neighbour, then you are bound to 
give no more than is right and reasonable to your neigh- 
bour. If, therefore, you ever feel that this text binds you 
to do more than is right or reasonable, then you stand self- 
condemned of wishing for more than is right or reasonable 
yourself, and this opens upon us a whole host of subjects 
that we should never have thought of. Oxen, and asses, 
and men-servants, and maid- servants, were the representa- 
tives of wealth at the time when this Commandment was 
made; they constituted all the difference between a rich 
man and a poor man : these were objects of covetousness 
then, they are not so now ; but, although they have ceased 
to be so, there are other things which are the representa- 
tives of prosperity and wealth in our days, and these take 
the place of the oxen and asses, and men-servants and 
maid-servants, of simpler times. The first thing that will 
strike you is money, and money certainly is a temptation 
for breaking that Commandment. But, after all, you will 
say, we do not sit down and covet rich people^s money ; let 
us then look a little farther, and see what, in these times, 
we do covet. 

In civilized countries like ours, even money is not 
always the object of covetousness : people of wealth are 
people of leisure, people of influence, people of considera- 
tion, — any sort of discontent, then, at the state of life into 
which it has pleased God to call us, is within the breaking 
of the Tenth Commandment. Whenever we think that our 
talents are overlooked, that a person inferior to ourselves is 
preferred before us, that more attention is paid to their 
remarks than is paid to ours, — that, in fact, we are slighted 
or neglected, — then we covet. 

Some classes are more tempted to break some of the 
Commandments than they are to break others. A poor 
man, for instance, has greater temptations to break the 
Eighth ; a rich man has greater temptations to break the 
Seventh. But, in the case of the Tenth, the dai\ger is 
alike to all ; all are tempted to discontent, — all are prone 
to discontent ; the poorest among us, who envies the shil- 
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ling which his less deserving neighbour gets in charity, 
and the privy councillor, v<rho sees with discontent a less 
able man preferred to him in the cabinet, alike are tempted 
to covetousness. 

There is no Commandment so spiritual — that is to say, 
there is no Commandment which may be broken or kept 
so much by the mind, without the body having anything 
to do with it — and therefore there is no Commandment 
broken so often without our thinking that we are breaking 
it. A man knows when he steals, he cannot miss knowing 
it, — ^but he does not always know when he covets; and 
yet it is no less a breach of God's Commandments because 
he does not know the precise time he is breaking it. You 
remember that David prays against his secret sins ; this 
does not mean secret from other people, but secret from 
himself. It is a terrible thing to think, but it is so not- 
withstanding, that a man, not in the habit of examining 
himself, may be continually breaking God's Command- 
ments, and may be held responsible too for breaking God's 
Commandments, and this without knowing it. 

Now, in all this our Saviour's rule is our surest guide, 
" Whatsoever ye would that men do unto you, even so do 
ye unto them." Are you discontented that you have not 
your due ? — then give your place, your influence, your for- 
tune, your standing in society, to the first among the hun- 
dreds you will meet who deserves it as well as you. You 
do not like to do this : well, there is one way, and but 
one, of avoiding the obligation, — ^be content with what you 
have. Everything is by comparison. There are but a 
certain number of places of consideration in society, after 
all, — ^to take one you must displace some one else, — per- 
haps God will give it you : He ruleth over the kingdom of 
men, and giveth it to whomsoever He will. If He does 
give it, then you have a right to it, but if not, do not 
you wish to take it, and then I am sure that rule of our 
Lord's will not call upon you to give up yours to any one 
else. At all events, remember that the Tenth is the most 
difficult of all the Commandments to judge ourselves upon, 
and self-examination upon that should be set about with 
additional care, and more earnest prayer for guidance. 
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questions for self-examination. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his 
servant, nor his maid, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor 
any thing that is his. 

1. When I think of my situation in life, do I always re- 
collect Who placed me there ? 

2. If my Heavenly Father placed me where I am, do I 
lay to heart that there it is best for me to be ? 

8. When I am trying to better myself by lawful industry, 
do I distinguish between making use of the talents which 
God has given me, and envying the talents which He has 
given to some one else ? 

4. Do I feel displeased at the success of a neighbour ? 

5. Have I been discontented or out of humour that my 
neighbour is preferred before me ? 

Let me pray to God that I may always keep before me 
that covetousness opens the door to the breach of all other 
Commandments, — ^that it led Ahab to break the Sixth, 
David to break the Seventh, Gehazi to break the Ninth, — 
that our first parents desired — that is to say, coveted — 
before they fell, — and that it was envy, discontent, and 
jealousy that led Judas to betray His Master. 

When I think of these instances, and reflect that God 
in His mercy has not permitted my covetousness to bear 
such evil fruit as this, besides being thankful to Him for 
His Fatherly care, let me pray to Him to have mercy upon 
me for the opening which I myself have given for the 
breaking of so many Commandments, and beseech Him to 
write, together with the Tenth, all these His laws in my 
heart. 



CONFESSION. 

AD CLERUM. 

''But if by this means he cannot quiet his own conscience, but re- 
quireth further help or counsel, let him come to me, or to some other 
discreet and learned minister of God's Word and open his grief. "-^ 
Exhortation to the Holy Communion, 

So soon as the Parson has given official notice from the 
Altar^ that the Bishop will be ready to confirm all such as 
shall be presented to him^ the first thing he has to do is 
to assemble his staffs that is to say^ his curates^ school- 
masters and mistresses^ pupil teachers^ Sunday-school 
teachers^ and visitors^ and to see that they unaerstand 
fully their respective duties ; he will take that opportunity 
of explaining to them his system, the text books he wishes 
them to use^ the class books^ tracts^ or papers which he 
wishes them to distribute. 

A week or more may be profitably spent in going over 
with them these books^ tracts^ papers^ &c.^ and seeing that 
they themselves understand what they undertake to teach, 
a thing which he can by no means afford to take for 
granted. 

He will then ascertain, and note down the amount of 
time each is able or willing to devote to this work ; the 
numbers each is willing to take in hand, and the description 
of catechumens for which each is best suited. 

He need have no scruple in employing the pupil teachers 
in this business, because it is essentially school work, and 
the best description of practice they can be put to. In no 
other way will they so readily acquire the art of teaching, 
in no other way will they so permanently fix on their minds 
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those fundamental truths of their religion, which are the 
ground-work of all education. Still, however, he will be 
careful to employ them where they will be most useful, 
among the younger catechumens, their companions, or late 
companions in the school. 

Visitors also, and Sunday-school teachers he will find 
extremely useful in their own particular way ; there will 
always be some among the catechumens, who will have to 
releam even the Creed and the Commandments, and many 
a Visitor, whose good will and patience are greater than his 
learning or acquirements, will here do good service ; lady 
visitors will generally have three or four families of their 
own particular dependents and followers, the children of 
which, particularly the girls, they will teach and advise 
under the Parson^s instructions, very much better than he 
could do it himself. 

His schoolmasters and his male lay assistants, should 
he be fortunate enough to possess any, will occupy them- 
selves with the young men who can get released from their 
work at irregular times only. In some parishes he may 
get a certain amount of assistance also from the clerk or 
sexton, and, in truth, there is generally work enough 
for all. 

The business of the Curate or Curates will be to circu- 
late about the parish, to ascertain or confirm the characters 
of the catechumens, to encourage those who are frightened, 
to reprove those who are slack, to carry messages to the 
sponsors and parents, to distribute the examination papers, 
and occasionally to give a hint in filling them up. Gene- 
rally they are to supply any deficiencies among the teach- 
ers, to show them how to do their work, and to assist them 
in it. 

It may be supposed that the Parson has had himself 
some previous notice of the intended Confirmation, and by 
this time he will have called upon all the mistresses of 
families in his parish, and will have ascertained and noticed 
in his book how often, and at what hours, they are willing 
to spare their servants for examination, what chance these 
servants will have of home instruction and assistance, and 
what example is likely to be set them by the families in 
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which they are employed. But after he has once given 
notice in the Churchy his business lies at home^ not only 
because he will have reports to receive, books and tracts to 
distribute, and directions to give to his various assistants^ 
whose whole day^s work may very possibly be stopped if 
the Parson is doing his Gurate^s work and perambulating 
the parish, but principally, because it is his duty to be 
always ready to receive the catechumens as they are sent 
to him, to examine each, for the first time, singly, and to 
classify them according to their respective attainments and 
dispositions. It will not answer, in a large, or even mode- 
rately sized parish, to appoint a particular hour for this ; 
his catechumens will mostly be in business of one sort or 
other, and will not be able to choose their own time for 
attending. From the very nature of the case, it is neces- 
sary that he should see them singly, either alone or at- 
tended by their respective sponsors, as they themselves 
think best ; and, if he appoints a particular hour for them, 
there will always be an assemblage of young people wait- 
ing for their turns of audience, without any one to super- 
intend them, a thing most particularly to be avoided. 

After the business of classification is over, which will 
itself take much longer than might be expected, from the 
shyness of the stranger catechumens, and their unwilling- 
ness to come forward, the Parson will not be released frpm 
his home work ; the office of teaching he may very profita- 
bly delegate to others, but the examination of conscience 
he can delegate to none. He must remember that Confir- 
mation follows the law of every sacramental ordinance; 
that a grace is thereby given and received, which can in 
no case be inoperative, that, if it be not a savour of life, it 
is, and must be, a savour of death, and that since habitual 
sin, unrepented sin, and even levity and heedlessness, will 
turn God's blessing into a curse, it is his duty to see that 
none be presented to the Bishop who are unfit, not in an 
intellectual point of view, — that is comparatively of Uttle 
importance, for no damnation is attached to that, — but in a 
moral and religious point of view. 

It may be objected that this involves of necessity Auri- 
cular Confession. Most indisputably it doesj most indis- 
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putably it is out of the question that any Parson can pre- 
pare his catechumens at all without it. Confirmation, we 
must recollect, since it is the imparting to the catechumen 
sufficient strength from God to enable him to receive to 
his souPs health the grace of Ghrist^s Body and Blood, is 
in reality the preparation for the Holy Communion, and 
the Holy Communion is itself the preparation for death 
and judgment. 

If in the preparation of our people for death and judg- 
ment we were simply to call upon our penitents to confess 
themselves sinners in general terms, and to urge them to 
throw themselves on their Saviour for mercy and forgive- 
ness, we should be doing our duty, theoretically, perhaps, 
but practically we should be doing very little of it indeed. 
There is not a man who will not readily call himself, and 
allow you to call him, a sinner, with any number of cumu- 
lative epithets you. may select from the Bible; he calls 
himself a sinner, just as he would call himself dark, or fair, 
or tall, or short : a fact, no doubt, but a fact with which 
he has personally little to do. The point that he cannot 
realise is, that a sinner is a man who has committed one 
or more sins ; hint that he has committed any one sin to 
entitle him to that name which he has admitted so readily, 
and he denies it and is offended. 

If sinfulness be the aggregate of particular sins, then it 
is evident, that to convince a man of his sinfulness, you 
must convince him of his having committed special sins. 

It is upon this fact that the directions in the Prayer 
Book are founded. And, as preparation for Confirmation is 
in fact preparation for the First Communion, these direc- 
tions must be more minutely attended to at this time, 
than at any other, because this preparation is a sample of 
the Christianas preparation for every subsequent Commu- 
nion. The catechumen, in fact, is learning a lesson under 
the eye of the Parson, which must be learnt, like every 
thing else, by doing it, but which, when learnt, he will be 
able to put in practice by himself on future occasions. 

Auricular Confession should very rarely be suffered to 
become periodical or habitual, because this destroys the 
sense of personal responsibility, and weakens by disuse the 
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healthy action of the conscience; it will, no doubt, be 
practised by the Christian, more or less, through his whole 
life on special occasions, because there is no time of life in 
which unusual spiritual difficulties may not beset us, and 
unforeseen temptations lay hold upon us, although it will be 
less and less needed every year that the mind grows 
stronger, the habits more confirmed, and the conscience 
more practised. 

But this is not the case with the catechumens. They 
are now learning this most necessary discipline, just as 
they are learning their Catechism, or their Faith and Duty, 
and the Parson is now teaching them how in after life 
to reckon up their sins, and to confess them to God. He 
is giving them a rule to measure their sins by, which he 
instructs them to use for themselves, and is ready at any 
time to assist them in applying, and therefore it is, that 
though the discipline of confession is salutary at all times, 
and on a death-bed comforting to the soul, at Confirma- 
tion it is not only salutary and comforting, but indis- 
pensable. 

The Parson therefore will take the Prayer Book for 
his rule, and after stating in general terms the proposition 
on which he is to build all the rest, namely, that men are 
sinners, and that it is from their Lord's mercy alone that 
they can expect forgiveness, he will direct his catechumens 
to anticipate Divine Judgment by judging themselves. 
They are to '^ judge themselves, that they be not judged 
of the Lord/' He then shows them how to do it ; that 
is to say, by " the rule of God's Commandments," ac- 
cording to which they will probably be judged on the 
Last Day. 

He will do this by actually laying the Ten Command- 
ments before them one after another, as I have attempted 
to do, and pointing out the different ways in which these 
Commandments can be broken — requiring his catechumen 
to examine his past life upon each of these points sepa- 
rately — leaving him even then to do it himself, if he finds 
himself capable of doing it ; not pressing help upon him, 
only offering to assist him if he should find any difficulty. 
He will find difficulty if he gives his mind to it at all, 
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and will come for assistance, which of course the Parson 
cannot give him unless he states what his difl&culty is ; 
that is to say, confesses his sin. Therefore we do urge 
him, and we should not be acting up to our duty if we 
did not urge him, that '^ if by this means he cannot quiet 
his own conscience, but requireth further help or counsel, 
he should come to us or to some other minister whom he 
may prefer, and open his grief." 

For this reason we should not do well to put any check 
on other priests preparing our young parishioners for Con- 
firmation. It is a preparation of conscience, and, according 
to the analogy of the Prayer Book, the penitent has a 
perfect right to select his spiritual assistant. A Priest 
would be very wrong to put himself forward in another 
man^s parish, and to disturb another man^s parochial ar- 
rangements ; but he ought not to refuse such an office if 
pressed upon him, nor ought the parish Priest to refuse 
tickets for Confirmation to such catechumens, unless he 
has any other reasons for so doing. 

There is a popular prejudice against the word, Auricular 
Confession, and this act of discipline is confounded, fre- 
quently fipom ignorance, much more frequently from de- 
sign^ with the Romish doctrine bearing the same name. 

Whatever they may be in name or in theory, in practice 
no two things can be more essentially different, and the 
difference lies in this, that, in the Church of England, 
Auricular Confession is not of necessity private, and can 
never be compulsory. The Parson certainly would exclude 
from Confirmation an open and notorious evil liver, just 
as he would exclude such a person from Communion ; but 
as he cannot take upon himself to forbid from either, one 
who does not choose to open his conscience to him, but 
must in that case be satisfied with a general warning on 
the consequences of unrepented sin, so under no assign- 
able circumstances can Confession be other than a matter 
of the freest choice. 

Neither is Confession, even though it be auricular, ne- 
cessarily private. It will very frequently be so, because 
the catechumen himself will prefer it, and, except in very 
particular cases, the Parson has no right to object to this. 
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But it is not so of necessity ; Confession may very pro- 
perly be made in the presence of a witness ; most pro- 
perly, in the case of a catechumen preparing for Confirm- 
ation, in the presence of a sponsor. It may be made even 
through a sponsor in the absence of the penitent, if it be 
made with the penitent^s consent. 

It is the custom among popular lecturers and declaimers 
to represent Confession as a system of questioning on the 
Seventh Commandment, and, in support of this view, 
liberal quotations are made from Romish authors. What 
may be the practice of the Church of Rome, it is of little 
consequence for us to inquire. In that of the Church of 
England, the Seventh Commandment, from its very nature, 
occupies a much smaller portion of the subject than any 
of the others. Still, it is quite certain, that instances 
will occur under this head, in one or other of the catechu- 
mens, in every Confirmation ; and it is equally certain that 
that sin, which is just as deadly as any other, may not 
be passed over from motives of false delicacy. 

But here, more especially, the system of sponsors comes 
into play, and sponsors in this case imply parents also. 
No doubt the Parson will, from time to time, be compelled 
to hear cases privately, because, if his penitents object to 
the presence of another person, even a sponsor, they have 
a perfect right to do so ; and his male penitents frequently 
will object, and now and then his female penitents also, 
though very seldom, if the case be rightly set before them. 
In that case, he has but to pray God for grace to direct 
him to hear and to advise, and then to do it according to 
the best of his judgment ; but as a rule he will do well to 
hear all such matters in the presence of a sponsor, not only 
for his own sake, but because the sponsor, being a parent 
or a near relation, will be a more perpetual check against 
any subsequent relapse in the penitent, than the Parson 
could possibly be himself, and will have derived from this 
participation in the act of Confession a spiritual authority, 
a sort of domestic delegation of the priesthood, which he 
did not possess before. 

People who lecture and declaim against Confession are 
generally themselves very indifferent Christians, to whom 
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this discipline, were it generally admitted to be necessary, 
would be a grievous burden. By their opposition to the 
whole system of voluntary confession, that is to say, the 
confession of other people, they bear unwilling testimony 
to the truth of the doctrine. No man is asked to confess 
if he does not like it ; and, therefore, no man could pos- 
sibly object to his neighbour, who does like it, making a 
voluntary confession, unless he felt in his heart that his 
neighbour's confession was a tacit reproof to himself. 

These men naturally enough represent Confession as a 
grievous burden imposed by ambitious and tyrannical 
Priests upon their flocks, which burden it is the duty of 
all who compassionate these poor people, and would resist 
priestly usurpation, to help them to throw off. But the 
fact is, those who practise it themselves do not regard it 
AS a burden at all, but as a privilege. They consider it a 
blessing (as, indeed, it is very natural that they should,) 
that they possess an adviser, whose sole business it is to. 
study the Will of God, and whose duty it is to advise 
them whenever they think they want advice. 

I should say myself, that among those who are in any 
way anxious for their souPs welfare, the difficulty is not 
to get them to confess, but, to prevent them fipom throwing 
the whole responsibility in every little case of doubt upon 
their Parson, instead of exercising their own judgment 
upon it ; and that it is a point on which the Parson will very 
frequently have to exercise his discretion, whether, in 
a given case, he ought to encourage the desire of Con- 
fession, or to repress it. 

There is no doubt but that when God gave to men a 
reason and a judgment, enlightened by the Holy Ghost, 
He gave them that gift in order that they should use it 
themselves, and that they are not doing their duty to God 
when they permit His gifts to lie idle, thus suffering 
other men's judgment to work for them. Nevertheless, 
it is extremely natural, and, when not carried to excess, 
absolutely warranted by Scripture, that they should seek 
the advice of those in whom they have confidence. So 
far from men being driven to Confession, the fact is, that, 
wherever their privilege is fairly set before them, and pro- 
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perly explained to them^ they seek it to an extent that is 
not only burdensome to the Priest^ but sometimes even 
injurious to themselves. 

But if this is the case with penitents generally^ very 
much more is it the case with those catechumens who have 
grown up in the parish in which they are now to be con- 
firmed. Most of these have but lately left school^ where 
they have been accustomed to look forward to the Parson's 
periodical visits and weekly ex^oninations with pleasure. 
They have been accustomed to refer to him their school 
grievances and childish difficulties ; besides being the 
author of their school festivities and pleasures^ he has 
been their supreme court of appeal^ and they generally 
leave school with an exaggerated idea of their Parson's 
power and benevolence. 

With such ideas^ it is most natural that^ when reason 
begins to awake^ and they begin to feel for the first time 
the reality and danger of their sins and spiritual hin- 
drances^ that they should come for advice and relief in 
those weightier matters to him who has been their adviser 
and support in their childish difficulties. 

This feeling will gradually wear away, and so it should ; 
it will wear away in proportion as they have accustomed 
themselves or have been led by the instructions of their 
Parson to make use of their own judgment, but the natural 
feeling of childhood is reliance on others, and in this par- 
ticular case the feeling is strengthened by habit. As they 
grow up to manhood, the Parson will himself encourage 
file growing feeling of self-responsibility, by calling upon 
them to decide for themselves whenever he thinks them 
capable of so doing ; for the well-known school axiom, that 
" the lesson which the pupil has taught himself is of ten 
times the value of that which he has learnt from any other 
person,'' runs through the entire life of man. But he must 
be very cautious about beginning this lesson while he is 
preparing them for Confirmation, for this evident reason, 
however much their judgment is to be trusted in after life on 
the ordinary and usual occasions in which it is called forth, 
it is not to be trusted then, because to one just emerging from 
childhood every occasion he meets with is new and unusual. 

H 
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It is perfectly evident that sucli preparation as this must 
have been b^an long before the notice of Confirmation. Be- 
fore people^ old or youngs will come to their Parson on snch 
subjects as these^ their Parson must have earned their 
confidence, — ^they must have been already accustomed to 
talk with him, and they must be already quite sure that he 
will sympathise with and enter into their difSculties. 
When Confession is considered as a duty, and Absolution 
is not to be had without it, as in the Boman Church, 
people go to it as a duly, and think but little of the per- 
sonal character of the Priest to whom they confess. But 
when, as in our Church, Confession is a privilege, and the 
genend absolution may be applied by each penitent for 
himself to the remission of his own remembered sins, 
people will not go to Confession unless they feel at home 
with him to whom they are confessing. There is a natural 
shyness, particularly from inferiors in social station towards 
those to whom they are in the habit of looking up as their 
superiors, and until they are accustomed to make their 
little confidences to their Parson about things of this world, 
they will not feel that he can sympathise with them in 
the temptations affecting their interests in the world to 
come. To be a Bomish Father Confessor is easy, but 
before a man can become an English Father Confessor, his 
people must have learned to look upon him somewhat in 
the light of a father. 

There is no criterion of a Parson's work so infallible 
as this. Men will not talk of their spiritual difficul- 
ties to one who has not evidenced to them his spiritual 
character, nor will they talk of their difficulties at all to 
one who has not shown himself their consistent and dis- 
interested friend. Popularity and overflowing congrega- 
tions go for very little, — these things are generally tributes 
to intellectual superiority, not to faithfulness or moral 
worth. When people confess voluntarily, they must have 
confidence in him to whom they confess, — when people 
seek sympathy, they seek it where they have been in the 
habit of finding it, — and when they want spiritual direc- 
tion, they go, not to the popular preacher, but to the man 
of God. Other tests may be fallacious, this is infallible; 
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popularity of all sorts may change, this is unchangeable ; 
when people are in temporal or spiritual prosperity, they 
may remember their mere preacher or their mere visitor, 
or they may forget him, as the case may be, — but when 
adversity, temporal or spiritual, comes over them, as come 
it will, then they remember him whom, from long previous 
experience, they recollect as their sympathiser and their 
friend — ^they may listen to the preaching of others, but to 
him " they open their grief." 
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ABSOLUTION. 

AD CLEBUM. 

" That by the ministry of God's Holy Word he may reoehe the benefit 
of Absolution, together with ghostly counsel and adyioe, to the quieting 
of his conscience and the ayoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness." — 
Exhortation to the Holy Commumon. 

It would convey a very imperfect idea of the Priest's 
office^ were the question of Confession ever considered 
apart from that of Absolution. The penitent seeks his 
Priest in Confession^ not only as the best informed man 
that he can find on the subject of God's Word^ but as the 
" Ambassador of Christ " also, and *' the Steward of the 
Mysteries of God.'' In truth, it is something more than 
advice that he wants, it is the earnest of forgiveness. It 
is extremely natural that he should do so, and not at all 
imscriptural. He has been hearing, every morning and 
evening of his life, that, '* Almighty God hath given power 
and commandment to His Ministers to declare and pro- 
nounce to His people, being penitent, the Absolution and 
remission of their sins.'' It is very natural that he should 
attach some meaning to that expression, and should de- 
mand of God's Ambassador the message which, as he 
feels himself penitent, he has been told his Master has 
sent him. He thinks that, as he knows himself to be 
Christ's faithful though erring servant, he has a right to 
that grace of which he has been taught to consider his 
Parson the Steward ; and the actua] fact is, our people do 
demand it very much more frequently than their Parson 
feels himself warranted in giving it. 

The very idea of a *' Steward" is that of a " servant 
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whom the Lobd hath set over His household to give them 
their meat in due season/' 

It may be the duty of that Steward at one particular 
season to give it, at another to withhold it, — at one to give 
it in one particular manner, at another to give it in some 
other manner perfectly different. From the very circum* 
stance of that servant's being selected to give meat to the 
household, it is inferred that he possesses discretion suffi- 
cient, not only to give them their meat, but to give it them 
in due season^-that is to say, to dispense the grace en- 
trusted to his keeping in such proportions and at such 
times as will benefit the receivers mostl Still it is essen- 
tially necessary that at all times and in all places he claim 
the office and dignity of a " Steward," that he show always 
that to him is entrusted the grace which he distributes. 

The question of Absolution does not stand by itself, but 
is part of the general constitution of Christ's Church, and 
must be examined in connection with the general law of 
God's dealings with a chosen people, to whom He assigns 
privileges which are not the property of mankind in 
general. 

The state of Christ's Church is in all respects an 
advance on that of the Mosaic Church, as that is an ad- 
vance on the Patriarchal. This advance takes away no- 
thing that mankind possessed before, but the increase of 
gifts is limited to those persons to whom they are given, 
and to those means by which they are conveyed. 

Thus, imder the Patriarchal Dispensation, all men could 
approach God in prayer with a good hope of acceptance. 

Under the Mosaic, some men could approach Jehovah 
in prescribed ways with the certainty of acceptance. 

Nothing was taken away. Those men who could have 
approached God before with a good hope, could do so 
equally now— -outside the Jewish Dispensation, but not 
within it. God's mercy, which had been before a general 
shallow flood, was now, for the accepted people, gathered 
within banks, and had become a deep stream ; but it was 
narrowed as it was deepened. 

The law of the Christian Church is an extension of 
these principles. Nothing hitherto given is taken away ; 
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no one is bound by Christian roles who is not within the 
special covenant; but all grace and all mercy in it is 
ministered to the peculiar people by the appointed ways. 

This is the general law of Ood's Churchy and the theory 
of Absolution follows this general law. 

Natural religion teaches us that the merciful (tod for- 
gives the penitent man. 

The Patriarchal religion gives a warrant to this belief. 

The Mosaic clears and certifies this warranty but at the 
same time narrows it by the introduction of a sacrificial 
and mediatorial system. 

The Christian religion declares absolutely the remission 
of sins through the Blood of Christ^ and at the same 
time appoints not only channels of grace in the Sacraments 
and Christian ordinances^ but Ambassadors of the Message 
and Stewards of the Mysteries. 

The penitent absolved under the Christian Dispensation 
is in a state of far more perfect reconciliation than he 
coidd be under any other dispensation whatever^ because 
he is in a covenant of forgiveness^ and has a title to it by a 
special declaration from God. This title is assured to him 
in the first instance through Baptism^ by which he is 
brought into the number of the reconciled — ^^ We receive 
him into the congregation of Christ's flock/' But if 
after Baptism he fall away^ and the handwriting of judg- 
ment come out upon the wall of his soul^ and he acknow- 
ledge it and is penitent, then he is forgiven. The eternal 
laws of God's Kingdom would be violated were he not 
forgiven, because Forgiveness is one of the covenants of 
his Baptism, — one of the constitutions on which the 
Church of Christ as ^'the Gospel" is founded, — and 
without which it would not be "the Gospel." He Who 
founded a "Church of Christ," gave to that Church, 
as an essential part of it, a Ministry of reconciliation, 
a power of restoring penitent men to their former place, 
a commission to declare to the penitent what God has 
decreed in heaven. This is Absolution. It is essen- 
tially declaratory, — not a formal declaration, but an official 
act of the New Kingdom, by which the place of a recon- 
ciled and faithful subject, with all its grace and blessing. 
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is again made over to the penitent ; and it is by this^ as 
by an official act, that the penitent, who is already forgiven 
by the action of the eternal laws of the Eternal Kingdom, 
is made, from a forgiven man, into a restored Christian. 

The question naturally arises. Does the man, otherwise 
forgiven in heaven, forfeit his newly- obtained forgiveness 
if he refuse to seek Absolution, the official sign of it, at 
the hands of God^s Ambassador on earth ? Every analogy 
would lead us to suppose so. The penitent imder the 
Patriarchal Dispensation might have been forgiven on his 
simple penitence, but the Jew certainly would not have 
been forgiven, had he not in addition offered the appointed 
sacrifices "which could never take away sins,'' because 
that was the way in which God had appointed him to 
plead his forgiveness. In the transition state between the 
Jewish and the Christian Dispensations, the leper cleansed 
without the intervention of the Priest was ordered by Him 
who cleansed him to show himself to the Priest, and offer 
the gift that Moses commanded, — no doubt, for the very 
reason which He gave for His own Baptism, "because 
thus it became Him to fulfil all righteousness." And in 
the Christian Dispensation the antitype of these things, — 
the solemn institution, "Whose sins soever ye remit,'' 
— would have been an idle and a useless form, had there 
been no office attached to the commission, or had the inter- 
vention of the person commissioned been unnecessary to 
the transmission of the message. An Ambassador of 
Christ implies an Embassy, a Steward of the Mysteries of 
God implies a Trust. 

Again, if we take up the analogy of the kingdoms of 
this world, (and we may suppose that Christ intended us 
to take up this analogy, by so pointedly and so repeatedly 
calling His Church the Kingdom of God), the monarch, 
of his own free grace, pardons the traitor, and he is par- 
doned; but nevertheless the law would take its course, 
and the traitor would forfeit his pardon did he refuse to 
plead it at the appointed courts, and before the appointed 
officers of the crown that has pardoned him : and most justly 
\i^ould he forfeit it. That act, mere ceremony as it is, is 
his homage, is his acknowledgment of the authority of the 
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Crown^ and^ by tlie yerjr act of leAuing to {dead, he eom- 
mits a freah tieaaoD, and deniea or de^iiaes the anthoiity 
of the Cfown that pardona hint. 

This geneal doctfine the Church of "Bngland hdda in 
eomiiioii with the Chmdi of Bmne ; the diffexenee between 
them lies in the iqpplication and piactiee. The Chmch of 
Borne holds that a particiilar Absolution after priyate Crai- 
fesrion is necessary for the restoration of the penitent; the 
Chnrch ot England denies that this is dther primitiye or 
Scriptural doc^ine, and says that general Confession and 
general Absolution are sufficient for tiie power of the Keya. 
These^ therefore^ she pnmdes for all ; but retaining, as she 
does, the power of special Absolution, she limits it, as a 
strcmg spiritual cordial, to those cases of strong spiritual 
necessity which call for its exorcise. 

Before we come to consider the safest and most discreet 
manner of exercising the power vested in the Priest of the 
English Church, it is necessary to define accurately what 
the amount of that power is. 

First, suppose the Absolution to be duly pronounced 
over a man not really penitent. We have the precise case 
in Scripture. *^ Peace be to this house,^^ is one of the 
numerous forms of Absolution found in the Bible, since 
without forgiveness there can be no peace. '^If the 
son of Peace be there^^ — ^that is, if a man fit to receive 
peace be there — then the Absolution is confiimed, — ^peace 
rests on that house, — ^if not, then it returns to him who. 
brought it. 

Secondly, are none forgiven except those who have re- 
ceived the due form of Absolution pronounced by the 
duly-commissioned herald? Certainly, many are. The 
servant is not above his Lord. The Ambassador cannot 
do more than the Kino Who gave him his commission. 
Many were forgiven in heaven to whom Christ pro- 
nounced no word of forgiveness. So it is now. There is 
a difference between not being able to plead the pardon of 
the Crown, and refusing to plead the pardon of the Crown. 
We must not imagine that Absolution by the Priest alters 
the sentence of God in heaven ; it authoritatively conveys 
the certainty of it to the sinner's soul while on earth, with- 
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out which he may have been forgiven by God^ but while 
on earth he never would know it. 

Thirdly^ is this Absolution valid when pronounced by 
any other person than the priest f The meaning of the 
original word xtipvcirnvy and its Latin equivalent, pradicare, 
will declare this at once. " Can any be a Herald except 
he be sent J" and " No man taketh this honour to himself 
but he that is called of God^ as was Aaron/* — that is to 
say^ not called of God directly^ but called^ as Aaron was^ 
by one commissioned by God to call him. Those whom 
C/HRiST has sent, either personally or by the hands of those 
whom He has commissioned to send them, are His Ambas- 
sadors, and none else. We are so sent : therefore we are 
the Ambassadors of Christ^ and we, and none else, carry 
His message. 

Greneral Absolution is an application made by the peni- 
tent of the forms found in the Prayer Book and pronounced 
by the Priest. Special Absolution is defined to be the 
" ministry of God^s Holy Word,^' which has been very 
fairly explained as a " particular application in particular 
cases of God's promises for the relief of a conscience bur- 
dened with any special sin.^'^ It may be applied thus : — 

J^us Christ was sent by the Father to pronounce 
forgiveness of sins to the penitent. 

Jesus Christ commissioned others to act in His Name 
— "As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.'* 
He continues the succession of commissioned Ministers 
beyond the life of those then on earth — " Lo, I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the world.'* 

Thererore, Jesus Christ, Who has sent us, and is with 
us always, has sent us especially to pronounce forgiveness 
on the special penitent before us. 

For this purpose His Scriptures, which contain many in- 
stances of the deUvery of similar messages, either by 
Christ Himself or by His commissioned servants, supply 
us with the authorised form of words which we. His au- 
thorised servants, and none else, are commissioned to 
deliver. 

It will be seen, therefore, that though the Church of 

^ Statement of the Plymouth Clergy. 

h3 
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England repudiates the practice of the Church of Rome 
with respect both to Confession and Absolution^ as un- 
warranted by Scripture and dangerous^ yet that she claims 
precisely the same power, by virtue of her commission, as 
that which in theory is claimed by Rome itself, and on 
fitting occasions exercises it in the same manner. And 
this is her warrant :— 

Take these three sentences. 

1. "Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained/^ — S. John xx. 22, 28. 

2. "Receive the Holy Ghost, for the office and 
work of a Priest in the Church of God, now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of our hands : whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained.^' — Prayer Book, Ordination 
Service. 

8. " By His (Christ^s) authority committed unto me 
I absolve thee from all thy sins.'' — Prayer Book, Visita- 
tion Service. 

The first of these sentences recognises the power of pro- 
nouncing forgiveness of sins, as lodged in the hands of 
man by God Himself. 

The second recognises that power as vested in the 
Priests of the English Church, by the tenor of their 
commission. 

The third recognises the actual exercise of that power 
by the Priests so commissioned. 

It is absolutely necessary that all this should be plainly 
and distinctly set forth before the catechumens who are 
preparing for Confirmation. It is the first practical expe- 
rience they have of a great and essential doctrine of the 
Church. No doubt they have heard before this, that 
Christ is willing to receive again on their true repentance 
and faithful desire of amendment those, who having vowed 
themselves His soldiers and servants, have nevertheless 
deserted Him, and rebelled against Him. They have 
heard also that on such occasions He sends His forgiveness 
by those whom He calls His Ambassadors, men chosen in- 
deed from among the people, but sanctified to Him for 
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this particular purpose. They have heard this, but, up to 
the present time it has been to them a mere theoir, which, 
as it has never been applied to their own cases, tney have 
very imperfectly realised. As soon therefore as they begin 
to feel the personal nature of their own responsibilities, 
and the weight of their own sins, so soon they must^ be 
shown Who it i? that pardons them, and how it is that He 
does it. There is not only present relief and comfort in 
this, but there is a lesson to be learnt also, which may be 
treasured up for after life ; they must be taught the re- 
sources which the Church puts into their hands, and they 
must learn how to make use of them, should occasion require. 

But while this doctrine is carefully and practically 
taught, it is not only unnecessary, but highly inexpedient, 
that the more personal and special forms of Absolution 
should be used. The case of those who, having neglected 
the ordinance of Confirmation, seek it in after life, is alto- 
gether exceptional, but among our younger catechumens 
it very seldom happens that the sins they have to speak 
about press so heavily on their consciences, or have become 
so confirmed and habitual, as to require a special Absolu- 
tion. Of all things, religious excitement is the frame of 
mind which is most carefully to be avoided, while, at the 
same time, the lesson most especially to be taught, is that 
they should know how to seek their comfort in the ordinary 
provision which the Church has made for them. 

Reserving therefore to ourselves in this case, as in every 
other, the foil power of exercising the commission granted 
us by the English Church, we should not scruple to apply 
it in any form which the Bible or Prayer Book warrants, 
to any case which we judged as requiring it. But in the 
exercise of our discretion, we do invariably refer our younger 
catechumens for their Absolution, to that particular form 
of it which they hear pronounced in the morning and 
evening services ; but more especially to that which they 
are expecting to partake of in the office for the Communion. 
We teach them then and there to receive, with thankful 
hearts, the message from God, which we. His Ambassadors, 
are authorised to convey to them. We instruct them to 
apply this message of forgiveness to those particular sins 
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which they have been confessing to us. We do this because, 
according to the best of our judgment, we believe it to bef 
most in accordance with the intentions of the Prayer Book 
so to do, and most useful to the young persons whom we 
are instructing in the discipline of their Church. 

We do, however, exhibit to them also the special forms of 
Absolution, and show them how they may be used, and 
when they may be necessary, but we never do this without 
explaining to them that they are just as fully and just as 
completely forgiven by a due appropriation to their own 
case of the general forms which they hear pronounced 
every day, as they would be by any private or particular 
Absolution whatever : so that when we meet them in after 
life, they do not desire that which to them is unnecessary, 
because they have been fully taught, that no wit of man 
can frame a form of Absolution more full, more perfect, 
and more complete than that which they possess in the 
ordinary services of the Church, which by faith and peni- 
tence they may always make their own, and which, when 
so appropriated, is not the less their own because it is 
shared with hundreds of others faithful as themselves, or 
because it is pronounced over hundreds of men who are 
unworthy of it, and incapable of receiving it. They wish 
for no such special and personal form as that which they 
see in the Visitation Service, and to which others erro<» 
neously attach a greater value and importance, because 
th^ have been shown that it is the very same thing which 
they possess themselves, only adapted to a duller apprehen^ 
sion, or a more diseased conscience : a stimidant, in fact, well 
suited to cases of unnatural depression or unreasonable 
fears, or recovery from a long-continued habit of definite 
acts of sin, but neither necessary, nor wholesome, nor 
desirable, for quiet, sober-minded, faithful Christians like 
themselves. 

This is a lesson very generally overlooked, and in prac- 
tice very generally forgotten ; but it is a lesson just as 
necessary to be taught as any other, and there is no time 
so good for teaching it, because there is no time in which 
it can be taught so strikingly and practically, as during 
the period of preparation for Confirmation. It seems 
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strange that people should require to be reminded that 
forgiveness of sins^ if it be any thing at all^ must be/or- 
giveness, under whatever form it is conveyed^ and under 
no form can be any thing more than forgiveness; that 
one expression of it may be more fitting in one case, and 
another in another case ; but that the Church has no more 
three Absolutions than she has three Creeds. It is strange 
that people cannot see this ; but they do not. Clergymen, 
even, who ought to understand the rationale of their own 
Prayer Book, if any do, will shrink from using the Abso- 
lution in the Visitation service, not because they consider 
it too exciting for the particular state of mind in the 
penitent, but because they are afraid of arrogating to 
themselves a greater power than Christ has given them, 
as if it were a greater exercise of authority to pronounce 
forgiveness to one penitent, than it is to pronounce it to 
hundreds. A very little reflection would convince them of 
the soundness of Bishop Sparrow^s explanation, which both 
they and their flocks would do well to study. "All these se- 
veral forms,*' says the Bishop, " in sense and virtue are the 
same. For as when a prince hath granted a commission to 
any servant of his, to release out of prison all penitent 
offenders whatsoever, it were all one in effect as to the pri- 
soners* discharge, whether this servant says, ^By virtue of a 
commission granted to me under the prince s hand and 
seal which I here show, I release this prisoner;* or thus, 
^ The prince who hath given me this commission, he par- 
dons you;* or, lastly, 'The prince pardon and deliver 
you,* the prince standing by and confirming the word 
of his servant. So it is here all one as to the remission 
of sins in the penitent, whether the Priest absolves him 
after this form, — 'Almighty God, Who hath given me 
and all Priests power to pronounce pardon to the penitent. 
He pardons you ; * or thus, ' By virtue of a commission 
granted to me from God, I absolve you;' or, lastly, 'God 
pardon you, namely, by me. His servant, according to His 
promise.* All these are but several expressions of the 
same thing, and are effectual to the penitent in virtue of 
that commission — S. John xx. 'Whose sins ye remit, 
they are remitted;* which commission in two of these 
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forms is expressed, and in the last, namely, that of the 
Communion, is sufficiently implied and supposed.^' 

That Church which recognises holy Baptism, has already 
admitted the principle of Absolution at the hands of the 
Priest to its fullest extent. That Priest who has ever 
baptized, has remitted sins in his character of Christ's 
ambassador, to an extent that he can reach on no other oc- 
casion whatever. In fact the words Baptism and Absolu- 
tion as cause and effect were originally used indiscrimi- 
nately to signify the act of Baptism. In one of the 
Canons of the Council of Borne, it is said that '^ at the 
Easter Festival, remission of sins (meaning Baptism, as 
is evident from the context) may be administered by either 
Presbyter or Deacon in the parish Church, the Bishop 
being present.'' ^ 

A^ain, Augustine thus q)eaks of Baptism: — ^''Bap- 
tisma quod est Sacramentum remissionis peccatorum."^ 

It is perfectly evident from the very essence of Baptism, 
that it must be so, and we detract not only from the com- 
pleteness of the " one Baptism for the remission of sins," 
but from the power of the keys itself, whether we hesitate 
at the declaratory form of the Visitation Service, or whe- 
ther we consider the precatory form of the Commimion 
Service as an inferior or less perfect absolution. 

No one, I suppose, doubts that the power of the keys 
was both completely understood, and fully acted upon 
in the Primitive Church. Yet we have no instance of a 
declaratory form of Absolution before the twelfth century. 
The very title which the Absolution bears in the Liturgy 
of S. James is evxh toO IXao-jxoD — the Prayer of Propi- 
tiation — and its wording is quite in accordance with its 
title : — " And whereinsoever Thy servants have erred from 
Thy Commandments, in word or deed, as men carrying 
flesh about them, and living in the world, or seduced by 
the instigations of Satan, or whatever curse or particular 
anathema they are fallen under, I pray and beseech Thine 
ineffable goocbiess, to absolve them with Thy Word, and 

^ Con. Rom. Canon vii., quoted by Cotellerius in his ** Apostolical 
Fathers." 
' De Baptismate, Book y. Ch. 21. 
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to remit their curse and anathema according to Thy mercy. 
Lord and Master^ hear my prayer for Thy servants, 
.... for Thou art He that hath commanded m, saying, 
Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven,^^ &c. 

Precisely similar in its character is the form of Abso- 
lution published by Illyricus and Cardinal Bona, from an 
old Latin Missal. " Qui mulieri peccatrici omnia peccata 
dimisit lachrymanti, et latroni ad unam confessionem 
claustra aperuit paradisi, ipse suae redemptionis vos par- 
ticipes ab omni vinculo peccatorum absolvat et membra 
aliquatenus debilitata medicind. misericordise sanata corpori 
sanctse Ecclesise redeunti gratift restituat, atque in per- 
petuum solidata custodiatJ' 

For assigning the date of from 1200 to 1230 to the intro- 
duction of the declaratory form of Absolution, we have the 
testimony of S. Thomas Aquinas, who is writing in de- 
fence of it. He says, that there was a learned man in 
his time, who found fault with the indicative form of 
Absolution then used by the Priest — ^^ I absolve thee from 
all thy sins '' — and " would have it to be delivered only by 
way of deprecation, alleging .... that only thirty years 
were past since all did use this form only, ^ Absolutionem 
et remissionem tribuat tibi Omnipotens Deus.* "^ 

Aquinas is perfectly right in his defence, the doctrine 
was not modem, though the form of words might be so. 
The Church which was warranted by Scripture in au- 
thorising her Priests to say, " Child of wrath, I baptize 
thee '' — that is to say, I convey to thee a fall and perfect 
remission of sins, was certainly warranted in authorising 
those same priests to say. Child of grace, I absolve thee, 
or convey to thee a conditional remission of repented sins, 
upon the principle of omne majus in se continet minus ; 
even if the Priest was not warranted in so doing, without 
any such express sanction, by the mere tenor of his commis- 
sion, and the analogy of the two cases. And, the identity 
of the doctrine being shown, the Church of any particular 

^ Aquin. Opusc. xxii. ch. 5. Ussher's '* Answer to the Jesuit/' Bing- 
ham ^ Antiq. 
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country has a perfect right to clothe it in any form of 
words which she may consider most fitting or most bene- 
ficial to her own children. 

But this admission of Aquinas proves thus much^ 
that the two forms are intended to convey^ and do convey^ 
precisely the same meaning ; because if they did not^ then 
the more modem expression would imply a doctrine which 
the Church had not recognised up to the time of its being 
adopted^ and that^ on the well known principle of S. 
Vincent of Lerins^ would alone be sufficient to condemn 
it; but this argument^ which would have fiEillen with 
crushing force in the thirteenth century^ and which could 
not have escaped his opponents had there been the smallest 
groimd for it, is not so much as hinted at. It is the new 
practice, not the new doctrine that is spoken of. 

It follows, therefore^ that if the Church of England^ 
acquiescing in this theory, has retained both these forms in 
her services ; if the comparatively modem form '' ego te 
absolvo'^ of the Visitation office, conveys precisely the same 
doctrine as the more ancient expression, Absolvat te Omni- 
potens Deus, used in the Communion ; then she considers 
that occasions may happen in which one or other of them 
will best convey tne heavenly message to the soul of the 
sinner. In all cases, therefore, not absolutely specified in 
the Prayer Book, the English Priest is, and must be^ per- 
fectly at liberty to use whichever of the two modes of ex- 
pression thus sanctioned by his Church he considers best 
adapted to the particular case before him. They both 
mean the same thing, but they have been modified by the 
Church, for the purpose of adapting that meaning to dif- 
ferent comprehensions. But on this very same considera- 
tion he is also boimd to weigh and consider the requirements 
of each particular case, and the character of each particular 
individual, not entirely by his own judgment, but with 
reference to the general intention of his Church ; and to 
clothe the message of forgiveness in that particular form of 
words, which, according to his judgment, would be most 
in accordance, not with his own private ideas, but with 
the teaching of his Church in that particular case. 

Note. — It has been objected that this principle of ** omne 
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majus in se continet minus/' applied to Baptism and Ab- 
solution^ would give a sanction to Lay Absmution^ (which^ 
in the case of the English Church, would be Schismatical 
Absolution,) from the fact, that the Church does, on certain 
occasions, admit the validity of Lay Baptism. 

Whether in committing^ he/laitf, under any conai- 
deration whatever, that which was committed to her 
priests alone by Christ, she has, or has not, the warrant 
of Scripture, is a point on which I do not feel myself com- 
petent to enter. I am content to take the decision of the 
Church as I find it, and to accept the validity of lay Bap- 
tism on the authority of the Church, though I can myself 
discover no authority for it in the Bible. 

Whether the sanction she has given to laymen, in the 
subject of Baptism, in order to meet cases of emer- 
gency and imminent danger, can properly be applied to 
cases of heretical or schismaticid Baptism, where no 
such imminent danger or emergency of any kind exists; 
that is to say, whether the grace of God is to be obtained 
by a quibble, is a point on which it is not necessary for me 
now to speak, as it does not come within my subject. 

But admitting all this, admitting that the non-prohi- 
bition of Scripture, the very doubtful custom of the 
Church, and the possible emergency of the case, gives a 
sort of sanction to schismatical Baptism ; this is no argu- 
ment whatever in a different case, even though that case be 
one of less absolute importance, because in this case neither 
the warrant of Scripture, nor the custom of the Church, 
nor the emergency of the case can be pleaded, in order 
to justify the irregularity. 



THE PARSON'S NOTE BOOK. 

Most Parsons keep^ — all ought to keep — a note-book 
of their catechumens ; for as these come, and must come 
to him at irregular times, it is absolutely impossible for 
him to call to mind at once the subject of his last conver- 
sation, or even the necessary particulars of their respective 
situations, capacities, advantages, and peculiar temptations, 
imless he has some written memoran& to refer to. 

He ought, therefore, to keep a book in some place easy 
of access in his study, in which the names of the catechu- 
mens are arranged alphabetically, allowing a page for each, 
and putting the name plainly written on the top of each 
page. A common copy-book will answer the purpose. 

Under this he will write a short account of the catechu- 
men in question. Where he resides — ^what is his present 
employment — what class he belonged to at school — sup- 
posing him to be a parishioner ; if not, as is generally the 
case with servants, where he has been educated — (and veiy 
frequently the entry here will be '^ nowhere, he is unable 
to read and write.'') Whether they are or are not perfect 
in their Catechism — who and what are their fathers or their 
masters — whether they have sponsors alive, who will under- 
take to teach them — and at what days and hours their 
respective employments will permit them to attend the 
vicarage, the school-room, or the Church. 

A single glance at this, whenever the individual is 
announced, shows at once how to adapt the teaching or 
conversation to the catechumen as an individual, and pre- 
vents the Parson from falling into those generalities. 
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which^ however useful in a lecture^ are unsuitable for a 
private conference. 

The date of each visit must be noted down^ and the 
subject of conversation. I sdLy subject rather than subjects, 
for the Parson will always do well to confine himself to 
one subject at a time« Without some such note, the 
Parson would be altogether unable to take up the thread 
of his conversation at the next visit of his catechumen, as 
in all probability he will, before that happens, have seen 
thirty or forty others, and conversed with them on subjects 
totally diflferent. 

After two or three conversations, the catechumen may 
be classed with five or six others of nearly equal abilities 
and similar habits ; he may then be committed to the care 
of one of the catechists, a note of it being made in the 
Parson^s book. This will not stop his visits to the parson- 
age, because the office of the catechist is simply instruction. 
As soon as the class is formed, the most intelligent of each 
party should be selected as a sort of choregus, to perform 
the mechanical part of the business, such as assembling 
the class, ascertaining about absentees, communicating 
between the Parson and the catechist, giving out the exa- 
mination papers, and collecting the answers. Some such 
arrangement as this will be found to diminish very mate- 
rially the labour both of the Parson and of the Curate. 
The catechist should, of course, be furnished with such 
extracts from the Parson's book, as he may think advisable 
to communicate to him, but he must also keep a small 
note-book of his own. 

A few extracts from an actual note-book would make 
this much more clear than any amount of description ; but 
it is very difficult to select cases which may, without im- 
propriety, be made public, because in every case a good 
deal of the conversation will turn naturally on the past 
sins of the individual in question, and the temptations in- 
cident to his particular situation in life ; that is to say, 
will partake of the nature of the confessional, and must be 
held as sacred. 

On looking over my own note-book, for the purpose of 
selecting examples, it seems to me that all those extracts 
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whicli would be most useful for my purpose^ would 
describe the individual in question so clearly^ that any of 
the parishioners meeting with the book^ would easily 
detect the real persons through any disguise of initial or 
pseudonym that I might make use of. 

It must be understoodj therefore^ that the following 
extracts are real bond, fide extracts^ but that they are not 
the most characteristic^ nor the best that could be selected 
for purposes of illustration : — 

E.R. (Female.) 

Formerly monitor of second class national school — 
Knows and understands the Catechism perfectly — No 
father — Mother church-goings but not a Communicant — 
No sponsors — Lives at home^ and does shirt working — 
Can come at any time. 

March 7. Conversed on the connection of Confirmation 
and the Lobd^s Supper — ^E. anxious to receive the 
latter — Mother unwilling to permit her. 
March 8. E. and Mother — ^Addressed the latter on the 
precarious state of her own health — Communion^ a type 
of^ and preparation for^ Judgment and a blessed 
Resurrection. — (Successful.) 
March 10. E. and Mother. PecuUar temptations of her 
situation — Divine grace — How to be obtained — 
Admitted — Classed with A. B., C. D., E. F., and 
6. H. — ^E. R. undertakes to be the catechist of this 
class. 

F. C. (Male.) 

Stranger — ^Very ignorant^ but willing — Comes with his 
master^ who is also his godfather^ but who is nearly as 
ignorant as himself. 

April 11. The meaning of taking our vows upon our- 
selves. 

April 14. The necessity of the Creed, to those who 
cannot read the Bible especially. (Mem. to ask 
A. Z. to teach them the Creed.) 

April 17. Prayer — Can say the Lobd^s Prayer — Ex- 
plained it. 
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F. C. never could learn the Commandments^ but seemed 
to have a good idea of duty. — (Ultimately admitted.) 

E.T. 

Well informed — Formerly monitor of the first class — 
On the point of going to service for the first time. — 
(N. B. The family where she is going very indifferent 
Church goers.) 

April 11. The trials which await a person determined to 
carry out God's requirements in a family where they 
are not much observed — ^Pecuhar dangers of spiritual 
pride under such circumstances — "nie duty more 
pressing on those who are better informed — Strength 
to do so to be sought from God — Strength from 
Confirmation — Nourishment fit)m Communion — Ad- 
mitted — Requested to take charge of a class. 

A.F. (Male.) 

Formerly first class National School — Catechism nearly 
forgotten, also much of his reading — Father labourer. 
Church goer — Infrequent Communicant — Father and son 
work for Mr. X. — Godmother regular Communicant, but 
very ignorant — Comes any evening after work hours. 

March 9. Baptismal vow. 

March 18. What we are to believe. 

March 21. Duties of Christ^s soldiers — and servants. 

March 23. Last day — Judgment — Communion of Saints 
— Sacrament of Communion— Example of his god- 
mother. 

Admitted — Classed with C. D., and E. F., and under 
A. B. catechist — Spoke to godmother, who is aunt to 
A. F., about the duty of bringing him to the Lord^s 
Supper. 

L. M. (Female.) 

Stranger— No relations near, nor sponsors — Lives as 
servant to Mrs. Z., who is very careful and attentive to her 
— Intelligent and religious — Catechism imperfect. 

March 3. At her last place the people were Dissenters, 
and, though she had been educated at National 



CONVERSATIONS. 



I. 

THE MEANING OF CONFIRMATION. 

" Well, (Jeorge," said the Parson, " what do you want 
with me to-night J" 

" I hear that the Bishop is coming, sir,'' said (Jeorge, 
'' and I want to be confirmed, I think I am old enough 
now to take my godfathers' and godmother's promises on 
my own shoulders, do you not think I am, sir ?" 

Greorge was a carpenter's apprentice in the town, and a 
very good specimen of the apprentice class, he was steady 
at Church, fond of reading, and, having been employed in 
the choir before his voice had broken, he had picked 
up during the Sunday catechisings a little more religious 
knowledge than usually falls to his class, though not per- 
haps knowledge of the most accurate description, as in- 
deed the Parson judged by his answer; for the time, how- 
ever, he let it pass. 

*' Very good," said he, " but tell me what you want to 
be confirmed for?" 

This was not exactly the question which George had ex- 
pected, and he looked considerably puzzled. ^^ Yes," said 
the Parson, ''you know that this will give you a good deal 
of trouble, you are at work all day, and, if you want a 
ticket for Confirmation, you will have to give up your even- 
ing cricket, and come here and learn and answer questions ; 
you have got a good deal to do, and some little self-denial 
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to exercise, for you are fond of cricket, and, to tell you the 
truth, I am glad to see that you are so ; now no one makes 
up his mind to give up what he likes, without expecting to 
get some good by it, what good do you expect yourself 
from Confirmation V 

'' I do not know much good,^' said George, " but it is 
my duty to confirm the promises made for me at my 
Baptism, and I don't mind a little trouble to do my 
duty/' 

^^ Well said, my boy, a right good EngUsh answer ; it 
is my belief that the reason why the English race is 
spreading over the whole world, and prospering wherever 
it spreads, is contained in that one answer, we do not mind 
a little trouble so long as we do our duty; keep that before 
you through life, and I shall see you a master man some 
of these days, and a good man too. But what do you 
mean by confirming the promises made at your Baptism ?" 

" Why,'' said George, rubbing up his Catechism, " ' my 
godfathers and godmothers, at my Baptism, did promise 
and vow three things in my name ; first, that I should re- 
nounce the devil and all his works, the pomps and vanity 
of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh ; 
secondly, that I should believe all the Articles of the 
Christian Faith, and thirdly, that I should keep God's 
holy will and Commandments, and walk in the same all 
the days of my life.' Now I think that they said just what 
I ought to do, and so, now that I am able to judge for . 
myself, I want to go to the Bishop and confirm the cove- 
nant they made for me when I was too young to make it 
for myself." 

'^ Very good, George, and a very proper thing to do. 
You know of course what is meant by a covenant." 

^' Yes," said George, " an agreement between two par- 
ties. I remember your telling me that, and saying it 
was just like what father made for me with master when 
he ^prenticed me. Master was one party and I was the 
other." 

" And you think that this agreement which your spon- 
sors made for you, when God was one party and you the 
other, the very best they could have made ?" 
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" Yes" said George, " and that is why I want to con- 
firm it." 

" But, George/' said the Parson, " have you never con- 
firmed it before ?" 

" No,'' said George, '^ I could not, I was not old 
enough when the Bishop was here last. I went to see the 
Con&mation though, and thought I should like to be 
confirmed too." 

^^ You have just repeated the promises made for you, 
can you give me the meaning of them in three words V 

^' Repentance, faith, and obedience," said Greorge, who 
had been thinking over the Parson's Sunday explanations 
before he came. 

^^ Very true," said the Parson, " very well remembered, 
have you never said the Confession at Church ? I need 
not ask you though, for I remember when you were in the 
choir how distinctly you used to say it ; but did you not 
think of its meaning when you said it ? did you not think 
of your own particidar sins when you used those words ?" 

^^ I hope I did," said George, '' and that I do every 
time I say my prayers." 

'' I hope so too," said the Parson, " but it seems to me 
that whenever you do so, you confirm one of the promises 
ihade for you at your baptism, — Repentance. — I think too, 
you repent for yourself, it is not your godfathers and god- 
mothers who are repenting for you when you make the 
confession.'^ 

This seemed a new view of the case to George.-r- 
*' And," continued the Parson, " when you say the Creed, 
which you do, I believe, every day, do you not confirm the 
promise which your godfathers and godmothers made 
about your faith ? and when you make the responses to 
the Commandments on Sundays, do you not confirm the 
promises they made for you about obedience? The 
fact is, as soon as ever you begin to know the di£ferenoe 
between right and wrong, and that I think children begin 
to do at two or three years of age, then you begin to 'renew 
the solemn promise and vow that was made in your name 
at your baptism, ratifying and confirming the same in your 
own person, and acknowledging yourself bound to bdieve 
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and to do all those things which your godfathers and god- 
mothers then undertook for you/ '' 

George looked down for some time without speaking, 
trying to realise this new idea of Confinnation. 

" Dost thou not think that thou art bound to believe 
and to do as they have promised for thee?'* said the 
Parson, in the words of the Catechism. 

George answered mechanically — '^Yes, verily, and by 
GoD^s help, so I will.^' 

'^ Why,^' said the Parson, " you have just confirmed the 
promises again, and you confirmed them every time you 
repeated these words in the Catechism ; in fact, you can 
perform no one single act of religion without confirming 
them ; as soon as you are old enough to perform an act of 
religion, you are old enough to confirm your promises.^' 

" But does not the Bishop ask me that same question 
when I go to Confirmation ? I have read it in the 



service.'^ 



" Of course he does, have I not just told you that you 
can perform no act of religion without it ? God is now 
going to entrust to you another great and precious talent : 
do you not think it a natural question before He gives it 
you, that He should ask you by the mouth of His servant 
the Bishop, what you have done with the last talent He 
gave you ? That is not Confirmation, it is only seeing 
whether you are worthy to receive Confirmation, which He 
is going to give you. Besides, you told me you wished to 
be confirmed. Is that word active or passive V^ 

*' Passive,^' said George. 

" That is to say, to be confirmed is something that is 
done to you, not something that you do. Do you not 
suppose that if Confirmation meant what you imagine, it 
woidd be said that you were going to confirm, not going 
to be confirmed V 

" Then what is Confirmation V^ said George. 

'^ What is firm V^ said the Parson. 

" Strong, I suppose.'^ 

'^ Very true ; then to confirm is to strengthen ; to be con- 
firmed is to be strengthened; and Confirmation is strength- 
ening. Now tell me who is it that strengthens the soul V 

1 2 
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^^ God,'' said George, reverently. 

" Yes, God, the Holy Ghost, confirms the soul, 
sending His grace by the hand of His messenger the 
Bishop, just as God the Son forgives, sending His absolu* 
tion by the hands of His messenger the Priest. You were 
quite right in what you said just now, about your duty, 
speaking generally, and I praised you for it ; but you do 
not go to Confirmation to perform a duty of any kind, 
you go to receive a blessing ; the blessing will impose a 
duty upon you: you must now do something more for 
God than you did before, because He has now given you 
more strength to serve Him ; but every blessing of every 
kind that we have from God, is gratuitous ; do you under- 
stand that word ?'' 

" Not exactly,^' said George. 

''Free grace, which is a common expression enough, 
but nqt an expression commonly understood, means that 
we receive the blessing without having done any thing of 
ourselves to deserve it, and that is the case with every 
blessing.^' 

''Now, if God gave us the strength of Confirmation, 
because we had kept the promises made at our baptism, 
then Confirmation would be no free grace, because it 
would be a payment for work done, greater, no doubt, 
than the work deserved, but still a payment. God gave 
us one blessing at our baptism freely, that is to say for 
nothing, or rather for Jesus Christ's sake; He washed 
away our sins, and gave us innocence when we had done 
nothing to deserve it ; that blessing imposed a duty upon 
us, and every time we confirmed our promises, either by 
word or deed, we performed that duty.'' 

" Now God sees that we want an additional blessing, 
strength j we have not earned that blessing, we have done 
nothing to deserve it; at the very most, we have only done 
the duty imposed upon us by our last blessing, and very 
few can say they have done that. But God sees that our 
temptations are now stronger, and, for Christ's sake, He 
gives us what He sees we want, to enable us to resist 
them. No doubt this is another talent, and He will say, 
' occupy till I come,' or * let Me have My own with in- 
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crease.' You must be a better man for what you receive, 
but do not take Gron's work for your work, ana think you 
are going to confirm^ when, in truth, you are going to be 
confirmed.^' 



II. 
THE USE OF CONFIRMATION. 



^' Well, Harry, so you want to be confirmed," said the 
Parson, " what made you think of coming V 

^^ Why the Prayer Book says that when we can say the 
Catechism, we should be brought to the Bishop to be 
confirmed, and when I heard that the Bishop was coming 
here this spring, I thought I would do what the Prayer 
Book tells me, and I can say my Catechism all through, 
and I think I understand it.'* 

"I think you do, Harry," said the Parson, "I have 
been much pleased with your answers lately, they show 
thought and earnestness, and I must say your reason is a 
very good one. The Prayer Book shows what the mind of 
the Church is; it shows what her wisest directors have 
thought good for her people, century after century. These 
things have been well considered over and over again, and 
by practical men too, who tried themselves what they 
wrote for the directions of others. Ignorant as we may 
be, we are safe enough in following them, but thougn 
ignorance may be safe enough in following the guidance 
of these holy men, if God has given us understanding and 
means of learning, it is better that we should try and 
make ourselves acquainted with the principles on which 
these holy men acted. A blind man may thank God that 
he has got a safe guide to lead him on the path to heaven, 
but he would follow that very guide better and with firmer 
steps, if he had the use of his eyes as well. 

" Let us see the principle of God's dealings with us. 
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The Bible tells us to work out our own salvation ; are we 
able to do so V 

" I suppose/^ said Harry, " the Bible would hardly tell 
us to do that which we are unable to do ?^' 

" Very true/' said the Parson, " there is no reason why 
we should not do what S. Paul did ; and he, you know, 
could do all things/' Here the Parson paused, and looked 
at Harry, who, without hesitation, continued the text — 
" Through Christ which strengthened him/' 

^* Exactly," said the Parson, " and that is the key to the 
whole doctrine of the Gospel ; that man can do nothing by 
himself, but can do anything and everything because he is 
made one with Christ, just as your hands could not move 
a finger if they were cut off from the body, but are quite 
able to earn you a very respectable livelihood through the 
strength they get from your body." 

" That is the first principle, and the second is, that God 
gives us, day by day, our daily bread ; that is to say, as 
much as we want every day, but nothing to waste, nothing 
which we do not want, we have enough of God's grace to 
do the work that He puts us to, if He adds to our work 
He adds to His grace, if He takes away this work, He does 
not continue to give grace that would now be of no use. 
We have received the Holy Ghost as well as the early 
Christians. You cannot do all that He enabled them to 
do." 

" No," said Harry, " I cannot speak with tongues." 

" Have you any idea why ?" said the Parson. 

" Because I have to show forth the power of His king- 
dom to Englishmen only, and other tongues would be of 
no use to me in furthering that work." 

"Very true, and suppose it came within the plan of 
God's Providence, that there should be a sudden extension 
of His kingdom, do you not suppose that the Holy Ghost, 
Who has already made your body His temple, would be 
able to fit you for the work ?" 

'^ I suppose so," said Harry. 

''Of course He could," said the Parson. "Which is 
the greater gift, the power of resisting the devil, or the 
power of speaking foreign languages ?" 
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Harry caught the idea. " To be sure/^ said he, " He 
who gave me the greater would certainly give me the less 
if it were necessary.'^ 

" Then the idea I want you to fix in your mind, is that 
Gk)D gives us always just what we want in all stages of our 
life, and whenever He sets us at a new work, He gives us 
new tools to work with. It is just the same with every 
thing else, we need not confine it to His spiritual gifts. 
When do children first have teeth V^ 

" When their food first wants biting/^ said Harry. 

" That is, in fact, S. Paul's own illustration. Why did he 
say he had fed the Corinthians with milk, and not meat V^ 

"Because they had not been able to bear it,'' said 
Har^. 

" Precisely so," said the Parson. *^ You would see it at 
once if we were speaking of ordinary work and common life. 
In this world a man is fitted and strengthened to do his 
own particular work, and consequently each man works 
best at his own trade. You are not so strong in the arms 
as the blacksmith." 

" No," said Harry, " to be sure I am not. I was once 
though, but his arm is got so strong now by use." 

"Do not accustom yourself to speak of things so 
thoughtlessly. Nothing gets stronger bv use ; that chair 
that you are sitting on has had use enough in its time, but 
I do not see that it has grown stronger by it. That man's 
calling, the state of life in which God placed him required 
greater strength in his arms than would be sufficient for 
ou or for other men : he had not that strength naturally, 
ut he showed himself in earnest in his work by doing his 
best, with the strength which God had given him already, 
and then God strengthened his muscles to enable him to 
do more, Man can only mend what man has made. You 
can strengthen the leg of that table, but cannot strengthen 
your own leg. 

'^This is my second principle, and now we will state 
the two together. 

" They are simply, 

"1. That God gives us whatever is necessary for per- 
forming the duties He sets before us. 



I 
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'' 2. That He does not give us any thing till the time 
comes when we want it. 

"And now to apply these principles to the work 
before us. 

"How many Sacraments does the Catechism say are 
necessary to the salvation of Christ's Church V^ 

" Two/' said Harry. " Baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord.'' 

" What do you mean by necessary to Salvation ?" 

" That without which men cannot be saved." 

" Say churchmen," said the Parson, " you know nothing 
about God's dealings with those who do not belong to the 
Church : He may have many means of saving men that 
we know nothing of. We are talking now about His 
covenanted methods, and these covenants are made with 
His Church, and with none else. 

"You say right, however, there are two Sacraments 
necessary to every churchman's salvation, for this is the 
real meaning of the «q)ression generally necessary ; how 
is it that hitherto you have received only one of them ?'' 

" I suppose the Church thought that hitherto I wanted 
only one of them," said Harry. 

"Yes," said the Parson, "every one bom into the 
world, is bom a child of Adam, and in Adam's nature; 
nothing tending towards salvation can be done for man 
while in that state, for we can do nothing of ourselves to 
help ourselves ; it is a state of wrath and condemnation, 
and therefore the Sacrament which takes us out of that 
state, is necessary for us from the very first. We must be 
justified, that is to say, regarded in the light of just persons 
by God, before He will give us any spiritual help what- 
ever; we are justified, therefore, for Christ's sake, in the 
Sacrament which He has appointed for that purpose. 

" We are no doubt exposed to temptations during our 
childhood, and weak as these may be in comparison with 
those which will beset us when we come to maturity, 
neither in childhood nor in manhood are we able of our- 
selves to help ourselves. But God has not left us without 
help. He has given us parents, who are to the child what 
God Himself is to the man — the guide, the instmctor, the 
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reprover^ the help in need; these are sufficient for the 
ordinary trials that beset the age of childhood. The 
strengthening and refreshing of the soid by the Body and 
Blood of Christ, is not yet required. But when we leave 
our homes, when we start on our separate courses through 
life, when the authority of the parent becomes weakened, 
while the temptations of advanced life become stronger, 
then it is that we require additional strength from God, to 
enable us to resist them, and additional nourishment from 
God, to enable us to use that strength with effect. The 
first of these we receive in Confirmation, the second in the 
Holy Communion,*' 



III. 
DANGERS OF HABITUAL CONFESSION. 

The Parson put down the paper musingly, and conti- 
nued for some time in thought. 

^^I must admit,*' said he, "that this appears to be a 
very fair transcript of your deeds and motives ; it is evi- 
dently honest; it bears internal evidence of its honesty 
upon the face of it.'' 

" It is, I assure you," said H. " There is no sin that 
I can remember, either by thought, word, or deed, which 
is not recorded in that paper. I have kept it written up, 
day after day, and week after week, since I showed you 
my last." 

" And there is no sin so chronicled of which you do not 
repent heartily ?" said the Parson, interrogatively. 

" Heartily," paid H. " You can impose no penance 
upon me that I will not willingly undergo, in order to 
prove my sorrow and to earn God's forgiveness." 

"God's forgiveness is a free gift," said the Parson, 
gravely ; " it is not to be earned. No doubt it will not be 
given at all except to the penitent. To any but these 

i3 
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it would indeed be valueless, for it would be do guarantee 
that you would not forfeit your salvation the verv next 
hour. But you do not earn it even by inward penitence, 
still less by outward self-punishment. That was the idea 
of the Israelite who was ready to give the fruit of his 
body for the sin of his soul. It is not earned by any of 
these means ; it was earned long ago by Christ, and if 
you receive it at all, you will receive it gratuitously, and 
for His sake alone.^^ 

" Yet the last time I showed you my conscience, and 
expressed to you my sincere repentance of all I had told 
you, and you, at my humble and hearty desire, pronounced 
GoD^s forgiveness, you gave me certain punishments, which 
I was to inflict upon myself. I performed every one of 
these tasks conscientiously. I repeated the Penitential 
Psalms every day, I increased the alms which I allot 
weekly.^^ 

"I did not consider these as punishments,^' said the 
Parson, interrupting him; "I advised them as remem- 
brancers — to keep in your mind the fact, that you had 
sinned, and to prevent you from falling into sin again ; 
but I should never have imagiped that alms, and prayers, 
and thanksgivings, could be considered punishments. I 
am sure I did not intend them as such.'' 

" No, not punishments," said H. ; " but evidences of 
the sincerity of my repentance." 

" That is the very thing that makes me reflect," said 
the Parson. " Is your repentance sincere ? I have pre- 
scribed these things to many, and havef often foimd them 
efficacious ; and many minor things of the same kind I 
have found efficacious also. I have often recommended, 
for instance, to a hasty-tempered person, to repeat the 
Lord's Prayer mentally before answering under provoca- 
tion, and I have found a perceptible amendment arising 
from such practices. But in your case, — ^" here the Par- 
son took up the paper that he had laid upon the table and 
looked over it again — " in your case it seems to me that 
your present catalogue of sins is very like your last. 
Now, repentance means amendment — works meet for re- 
pentance." 
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H. looked down confused. " I am sure/' he said, " I 
did repent, and do repent." 

The Parson held out the paper to him. "Do you 
know," said he, after some pause, "I wish you would not 
come to me for Confession as regularly as you do. You 
come to me before all the great Festivals just as often as 
they come round. You bring me the same paper, and I 
fear that paper contains, time after time, the very same 
sins, both of omission and commission." 

" And yet you once taught me to come to you in my 
spiritual troubles — do you cast me oflF now ?" 

" 1 taught you to swim, too," said the Parson, " and 
I encouraged you to lean on the corks. Do you recollect 
why I took them away from you ?" 

" Yes," said H. ; " you said that they were useful while 
I was learning how to strike out, but that I should 
never learn to support myself while I depended entirely 
on them." 

" Precisely," said the Parson ; " and so I tell you now. 
I encouraged you to come to me because I wanted to give 
you a habit of remembering your faults, for tliat is a thing 
that must be learnt ; it does not ccntne of itself. I wanted 
to show you how to guard against them — what preventives 
are best for any particular class of them ; but now that 
you have learnt these things, if I were to give you my 
constant assistance and advice, you would never be able to 
guide yourself. What would you do if death took me 
away from you, as it must some day or other ; or, what 
would you do if you were launched on the wprld to fight 
your way through it, as you will have to do ? You must 
swim some time or other without your corks whether you 
like it or not. I should be doing but half my duty to- 
wards you if I did not teach you to do so metaphorically, 
as I have done literally ; and I do it by taking them away 
when you can do without them. At this very moment 
my support is doing you harm. You confess your sins ; 
you receive God's forgiveness, and, practically, you con- 
sider your score wiped off and your judgment past : and 
so you go away without that watchfulness which prevents 
you from fallmg again into the same sins, because you 
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imagine, not that you say so in so many words even to 
yourself, but you do imagine, and you do act upon the 
idea, notwithstanding, that you have but to confess again, 
and to be forgiven again. Is it not my forgiveness that 
you seek rather than God's ? If you are kept from sin, 
18 it not by fear of offending me rather than of offending 
Christ ? And if you fall into sin so easily (as from this 
paper it is evident that you do), is it not because you are 
thinking of my forgiveness, and imagine that it is to be 
obtained easily ? My duty is not to lead you to your 
Saviour, but to show you how to seek your Saviour for 
yourself/' 

" But do you cast me off, then ? am I never to come 
to you in the trials that beset me ? What am I to do 1" 

The Parson smiled as he opened a Prayer Book that 
was lying on the table. " Do you pay so very little at- 
tention to that which you hear so often read in Church, 
^ If by this means he cannot quiet his own conscience, but 
j^uireth further help or counsel, let him come to me, or 
to some other discreet and learned minister of God's 
Word, and open his grief.' Is that like casting you off ? 
Should I be even justified in so doing by the very Prayer 
Book to which I have given my unfeigned assent and con- 
sent ? Try yourself first in the way that I have taught 
you to try yourself — ^by the rule of God's Commandments. 
These sins, which I see recurring far too often on your 
confession paper, are the very sins which you have in my 
presence already tried by that rule. Try them for yourself 
* now ; if you think a penance will preserve your watchftd- 
ness, set it jfer yourself ; do not come to me. But if any 
unusual trial or temptation, or combination of circum- 
stajices occurs, then come to me at once, as you are in- 
vited by the Prayer Book, and we will apply the minis- 
tration of God's Word to your case. My time, my labour, 
my knowledge, my best advice shall be yours. But do 
not be coming to me periodically with matters that you 
can judge for yourself. Remember that when God gave 
you a conscience, and enlightened that conscience by the 
Holy Ghost, He placed self-responsibility on your snoul- 
ders by the very act of giving you a judgment to try 
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yourself by, and you are burying that talent in the earth ; 
that is to say, you are committing a positive sin — a sin 
upon which the Bible affixes a penalty no less than the 
absolute loss^ of that talent, when you place the respon- 
sibility on my shoulders instead of taking it upon your 
own/' 

H. looked but half satisfied; he could not deny the 
truth of the Parson's argument ; there could be no doubt 
in the world that he did possess a conscience, or that the 
conscience of a baptized Christian must be a conscience 
especially enlightened by the Holy Ghost, nor could he 
assign any reason why God should have given him a 
faculty unless He intended him to use it himself. Still 
he could not but feel helpless and deserted. In truth, 
the act of judging ourselves, and weighing the motives 
and consequences of our actions, is a severe mental labour 
which no one undertakes willingly. Nine out of ten 
neglect it entirely and act from impulse,, and when the 
necessity of such judgment begins to be felt, the first 
instinct of the conscientious man is to throw him- 
self upon the judgment of another. Hence the practice 
of Confession, which, permitted in Scripture, and encou- 
raged by the Church, has become, no doubt, part of its 
discipline, but has grown into it less as a matter of actual 
precept than as a consequence of the natural wants and 
instincts of mankind. 

"But," said H., somewhat shifting the subject, "are 
you not charged by Him Whose ambassador you are with 
a message to me ? God has promised forgiveness of sins 
to the penitent, and has charged you to announce it to 
them. I am penitent, why do you refuse it to me V 

" If you are penitent I do not refuse it/' 

" Surely. You forbid me to come to you confessing my 
sins j how can you then pronounce my pardon ?" 

" My young friend," said the Parson, " will you read 
your Prayer Book ? will you study its meaning ? will you 
appropriate to yourself that which is there set down for 
your benefit ? When I say that ^our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath given power and commandment to His ministers to 
declare and pronounce to His people, being penitent, the 
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absoltttion and remission of their sins/ when, having thus 
asserted my authority to pronounce forgiveness, I declare, 
' He pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly repent 
and unfeignedly believe,^ do I not then and there deliver 
to you, who declare yourself penitent and believing, that 
message which you say with great truth it is my duty to 
deliver to you, and your right to demand at my hands ? 
But the truth is, what you want is not the calm assurance 
of laying to your own soul the gracious message of for- 
giveness sent by God to you and many others by our 
hands, but the excitement of the action, and that is the 
very thing which the Church considers unwholesome, and 
wishes to discourage as a general practice. It is a calm, 
equable flow of piety that she would encourage, not a 
periodical recurrence of great excitement and consequent 
prostration. My authority is precisely the same, and so 
is my message, whether I deliver it to you personally, or 
to you in common with many others ; but the excitement is 
far greater when you are addressed individually. No doubt 
I, who have the authority to carry my Master^s message 
to many, have^ a fortiori, the authority to carry it to one > 
and according to my disofetion I do exercise that authority. 
I have exercised it in your case before now, because in the 
spiritual, as well as in the physical there are times when 
excitement is b^eficial and even necessary. Special ab- 
solution is a strong spiritual cordial entrusted to my 
stewardship; but what would my Master say of my dis- 
cretion if I fed His people upon cordials as their daily 
meat V' 



IV. 

LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 

John W. was Secretary to the Black Horse Benefit So- 
ciety. He was a young man of character rather above 
the average — what is usually called a respectable person — 
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but withoutany definite ideas of religion. In faet^ he ought 
to have been confirmed three years ago ; but as this would 
have been attended with some little trouble, John neglected 
it, and considered himself none the worse for it. He was,^ 
however, an honest, hard-working young man, and had been 
entrusted with the management of the Black Horse funds, 
in which situation he acquitted himself very creditably, 
but the necessity of periodical attendance at night in the 
public house had, it must be confessed, led him on one 
or two occasions into drunkenness. It was true that no 
liquor was allowed while the Club business lasted; but 
there were generally a few unsteady members who, after 
it was closed, thought it necessary to do something for 
the " good of the house ;*^ and poor John, whose steadi- 
ness was more a matter of habit than of principle, had 
been occasionally induced to join them. 

Of late, however, he had become steadier, and on hear* 
ing the Parson give notice of Confirmation, he came to 
consult him about the matter. 

The first thing the Parson mentioned was of course the 
baptismal covenant and " the pomps and vanity of this 
wicked world, and the sinful lusts of the flesh," and this 
led the way very naturally to poor John's late exhibition 
of himself at the public house. 

The Parson, who knew the young man^s character, was 
ready enough to admit his excuses, but still urged the 
absurdity as well as impiety of applying to God for more 
grace, when that which He had given already was mis- 
used. 

" The fact is, John," said the Parson, *' if you expect 
God to help you, you must not put yourself into the way 
of temptation. That public house will be your ruin, and 
will turn God's grace to your destruction — Confirmation 
grace as well as any other." 

" Then you would advise me to go less frequently V 
said John. 

" I wish," said the Parson, " that you would have 
strength of mind tp^give it up altogether. Resign the 
Secretaryship, it has already exposed you to temptations 
which on two separate occasions you have been unable to 
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withstand. In two distinct instances you have been led 
into sin^ and though I will not take upon myself to say 
that it is sinful to be the Secretary of a club that meets 
in 1^ public house, yet if to you it is the beginning of sin, 
to you it is sinful, whatever it may be to others/* 

" But," said John, '^ these were only sins of infirmity. 
I repented of them heartily in both cases, and do still. 
If Confirmation means the imparting of Divine strength, 
may I not expect now to be more able to resist temptation 
than I have been hitherto V^ 

"What! if you seek it voluntarily?** said the Parson. 
" How can you pray to God consistently not to lead you 
into temptation, if you lead yourself into it ? You must 
not suppose that Divine grace is like an inanimate article 
which you purchase or have given to you, and which you 
are the richer for, merely from the fact of your possessing 
it — and that, too, just as much whether you choose to 
make use of it or not. Divine grace is an animating 

i)rinciple, which if not used is useless, and if useless is 
ost. The Holy Ghost will give you judgment not to 
put yourself into the way of temptation, and will comfort 
you with a sense of God*s favour for the supposed loss 
you may experience in abstaining from it ; but if you go 
against His suggestions, and run voluntarily into it your- 
self, whether you do that from presumption or from wil- 
fulness, I do not see how you will be in any way stronger 
because you have been confirmed. In putting yourself 
in a temptation which you have been warned against, you 
have misused the gift already; and that ffi/t misused 
voluntarily, is, as you know very well, withdrawn.** 

John paused and considered — it was a great trial to 
him, he had not been much called upon to deny himself — 
it was a new idea to him altogether to abstain from that 
which is not sinful merely because it may possibly become 
a means of sin. And, wilUng to justify himself, he said, 
though with some little hesitation of manner, " But are 
we not led to expect that God with the temptation will 
make a way to escape? That is ifhat I looked to in 
Confirmation.*' 

" And you looked to no more than what God has pro- 
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mised/' said the Parson : ^^ to no more than what Ood 
is able and willing to perform. You are quite right; 
this is what God gives in Confirmation. As you grow 
older; you will find trials and temptations enough in this 
life of trial and temptation, without seeking them for 
yourself. When God tries God will support. When God, 
for His own wise purposes, permits the devil to tempt us, 
God will at the same time give us strength to resist him ; 
but when we try ourselves we must be our own defence, 
and when we ourselves invite the devil, we must seek in 
our own strength the means of resisting him. God will 
not suffer us to be tempted above that we are able, there 
is no doubt of that ; but then, on the other hand, we 
must not tempt God." 



V. 
THE LORD^S SUPPER. 



" In this matter," said the Parson, " I think you have 
been rather weak than wicked. It is a sin of infirmity, 
and if your penitence be sincere, there is no reason why 
it should keep you from Confirmation. On the contrary, 
I should say that Confirmation or strengthening is the 
very thing you want. And if you make good use of the 
strength so acquired, and renew and nourish it by frequent 
Communion, I shall have great hopes of you." 

" The Communion !" said E., " I had no idea of that. 
I am not fit for the Holy Communion yet." 

^' What do you mean by ^not fit ' ?" said the Parson. 

" I am not steady enough nor circumspect enough in 
my conduct. If I were to receive the Communion and to 
fall into sin afterwards, that surely would be a very great 
increase to my wickedness." 

" Of course it would,'' said the Parson ; '* it would be 
sinning against grace. But why should you fall into sins 
afterwards ? you do not wish to do so, I suppose ?" 
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" No, surely not ; but I am afraid of my own weakness. 
I am not yet strong enough nor good enough." 

" Of your own weakness ? Yes/^ said the Parson. ^' I 
hope you are. That is the very reason why I urge the 
Communion. Make yourself one with Christ, Whose 
Body and Blood you receive into you, and then you need 
not talk about your own weakness. You can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth you.'^ 

^^ But what I fear is, that I am not good enough to 
receive Christ.^' 

" What do you think of the conduct of the Gadarenes 
and Gergesenes?" said the Parson; "who, when they 
had ascertained beyond a doubt the power of Christ, 
besought Him to depart from their coasts ? It was very 
well for Peter, in the days of his ignorance, to say, ^ De- 
part from me, for I am a sinful man, Lord / but I 
should hardly expect such a speech from a baptized and 
well-instructed Christian. You do not seem to understand 
the Christian principle. ' They that are whole need not 
the Physician, but they that are sick.' Christ gives His 
gifts freely, and He gives them to those who want them, 
that is to sinners. What He expects is, that they will use 
them when they have them." 

Still E. continued murmuring something about not 
being good enough — ^for there is no idea more thoroughly 
ingrained into all classes than that of the Communion as 
a test of goodness rather than a means of grace. Nor is 
there any notion more difficult to set right, because there 
really is a great deal of truth in it. Sin unrepented and 
linforgiven does turn the spiritual food into a deadly de- 
struction, and it is extremely difficult in practice to make 
men understand the difference between unrepented sin 
present, and the fear of sin future. 

"In what manner do you propose making yourself 
strong enough and good enough V' said the Parson. " I 
suppose you hope to receive the Holy Communion before 
you die, as you know that ^ except you eat the Flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink His SQ^d, you have no Ufe 
in you.' How do you mean, with'cKit Christ's grace, to 
make yourself good enough to receive Christ ?" 
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This was a difficult question. Had the Parson put it in 
the usual form, the usual answer would probably have sug- 
gested itself, and something would have been said about 
repentance, and prayer, and reading the Bible — ^things 
which people are apt to imagine they can do of them- 
4Jelves — but when placed thus nakedly before him, the fact 
of a man making himself holy by his own unassisted 
efforts did not seem exactly that which E. had been ac- 
customed to contemplate. 

'* The truth is,'' said the Parson, ^^ what you propose 
to yourself is, in plain terms, salvation by works alone. 
You mean to attain a certain degree of goodness, and then 
to seek the Lord's Table by way of reward. To do some- 
thing for God, and then to come to the Communion in 
proof that you have done it. This is not fighting against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil with the Lord's wea- 
pons — it is fighting with your own, and then coming to 
God and telling Him that you have done so." 

" But is not grace God's weapon — and will He not give 
me that if I pray for it ?" 

" Of course He will. That is part of His Baptismal 
Covenant with you. He has already, in virtue of that 
covenant, given you the grace sufficient to preserve you 
during childhood, and now He will give you the additional 
grace which is necessary for your additional trials in man- 
hood; but you must seek it through the means which 
He has appointed for conveying it. You cannot expect 
Him to alter the ordinary channel which He has appointed 
for its conveyance, merely because you prefer some other — 
to make a new dispensation to suit your fancies. He sends 
His grace through His ordinances. You want His grace, 
why do you not seek it through His ordinances ?" 

" I thought we were to be saved thi'ough faith ?" said 
E. " Is not this making our salvation depend upon the 
sacraments ?" 

" Of course we are saved by faith," said the Parson, ^' and 
cannot be saved without. ^ He that believeth not shall be 
damned.' But what is your idea of that word Faith ? Is 
it believing that there is such a Person as Jesus Christ ? 
or is it having confidence in what He tells you ?" 
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" Having confidence in what He tells us, I suppose/^ 
saidE. 

" Then He tells you, ' if you eat not the Flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you,' 
and ^he that eateth Me shall live by Me.' You want to 
live, why do you not do that which He tells you will make 
you live ?'' 

E. hesitated. 

''Because," continued the Parson, after a moment's 
pause, '' because in your heart you do not believe Him — 
because you have no faith. Examine yourself upon this 

Eint ; see whether under the guise of false humUity you 
ve not taken up your own rather than your Saviour's 
idea of the Sacrament, and are not drawing your conclu- 
sions from false principles. You are, 1 believe, heartily 
sorry for your past, offences, and your resolutions for the 
futiure are sinoere. Seal these resolutions by the grace 
imparted at the Sacrament, and you will probably render 
them permanent. Engage in these on your own strength, 
and they will slip from you like water. See here" — and 
the Parson opened a large book that was lying on the 
table — ' To eat the heavenly bread spiritually is to bring 
to the Altar an innocent mind. Sins, though they be 
daily are not deadly (distinguishing of course between 
sins of infirmity and habitual sins). Before you go to 
the Altar, attend to the prayer you repeat, ' Forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors.' If thou forgivest 
thou art forgiven. Approach confidently ; it is bread, not 
poison. None that eateth of this bread shall die.' "* 

1 Augustine, Tr. 26, 11. 
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VI. 
SACRAMENTAL GRACE. 

" You would advise me, then, not to go to Confirmation 
at all V said B. 

" I did not say that/' said the Parson. " I would ad* 
vise you to lay aside those unchristian feelings with respect 
to your brother, who, I admit, has sinned grievously 
agamst you. When you have done this I would advise 
you to go : but till you have done this I would advise you 
not to go.'' 

'^You think, then," said B., musing, '^that such a 
feeling in my mind would be an obstacle to the reception 
of Divine grace ? You imagine that when I kneel before 
the Bishop, and receive the imposition of his hands, I 
should retain only the outward sign, having lost the ac- 
companying grace, because these feelings which you call 
unchristian will have placed a bar against the reception 
of it." 

'* I fear much worse than that," said the Parson gravely. 
''Were the danger no greater than that of merely not 
receiving a blessing ; were there no chance of loss, no peril 
of damnation involved in it, I should not feel justified in 
advising you or any one else to stay away, for in that case 
the very worst that you could experience would be to gain 
nothing; and I should have no right to cut you off from 
the faintest possibility of a blessing. But I fear much 
worse than that. You cannot prevent the reception of 
Divine grace if you seek it in the ordinance which Ood 
has appointed for conveying it. Whether you receive that 
grace to your soul's health, or to your soul's damnation, 
is another question. Receive it you must ; and I think, 
under your circumstances, it would be 'a savour of 
death.' " 

B. looked up, startled and confused. This aspect of 
the case was entirely new to him, and the magnitude of 
his sin presented itself far more vividly to his mind w;hen 
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thus placed in immediate apposition with the tremendous 
punishment which it involved. 

"You think that there is no alternative?^^ said he. 
'^ You think that it must be either life or death j*'^ 

" No," said the Parson ; " I will not go so far as that. 
That would interfere with the doctrine of repentance on 
the one hand, and the possibihty of the falling from grace 
on the other. But I will say thus much, it mil be either 
eminently to your benefit, or eminently to your loss. It is 
very possible that the same act may be to your loss and your 
neighbour's benefit. Suppose that, contrary to the advice of 
your physician, you went to Madeira for change of air, be- 
cause you heard that the air of that country was salutary, 
and knew that it had wrought a great cure in some friend 
of yours. It is very possible that this might be quite true, 
and yet that this very air might be extremely injurious to 
yourself personally, because your constitution was not 
prepared to receive it. But, whether beneficial or inju- 
rious, breathe it you must. The act of going to the 
country would determine that. The act is voluntary on 
your part, you may go or stay ; but if you go, the volun- 
tary part ceases — breathe you must. You receive some* 
thing; that something has saved your friend, that some- 
thing kills you. This is the danger of going heedlessly 
to Confirmation. 

" What do you imagine would be the effect of eating 
the LoRD^s Supper unworthily?'^ continued the Parson, 
after a pause. 

"It is quite certain what it would be,'^ said B. 
" S. Paul tells us that we should eat our own damnation." 

"Then you must eat something more than the outward 
and visible sign when you eat it unworthily," said the 
Parson. "Bread and wine would never produce your 
damnation. What does produce your damnation is the 
inward and spiritual grace perverted by your obstinate 
resistance. It is your attempt, so to speak, of making 
Christ, now become one with you, a partaker in your 
sin, which adds so immeasurably to your guilt. Your 
danger lies, therefore, in receiving — ^there could be no 
danger if you received nothing.'' 
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" But you are speaking of the Lord^s Supper/' said B., 
^' not of Confirmation ; and though I certainly wished to 
be confirmed, 1 had no idea of receiving the Holy Com- 
munion — those very feelings which we have been talking 
about would have prevented me. I did not understand 
the danger to its ftdl extent, no doubt, nor see it in the 
terrible light in which you have placed it ; but I have 
seen quite enough of it to keep me away from the Lord's 
Table.'' 

" Do you imagine, then,'* said the Parson, ^* that there 
is one doctrine for the Lord's Supper, and another for 
Confirmation, that you think you could go safely to the 
one with feelings which would keep you from the other ?" 

'^ They are not both alike Sacraments," said B. 

'^They are not both alike Sacraments of the Gospel," 
said the Parson. '^Of Baptism our Lord has said de- 
finitely, * except a man be bom of water and of the Holy 
Ghost he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.' Of 
the Lord's Supper, ^ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man, and drink His blood, ye have no life in you,' 
These two, therefore, the Church pronounces authorita^ 
tively to be necessary to salvation, which is more than she 
dare assert of any of the other ordinances of rehgion, 
because in their case she has received no authority to do 
so. Still, every act of our religion has a sacramental cha- 
racter, that is to say, being adapted to a creature com- 
posed of body and soul, it is necessarily 'an outward 
visible sign of an inward spiritual grace.' If you per- 
form the outward sign visibly, you receive whatever inward 
grace the sign typifies and represents. Separate these 
two component parts and there is nothing sacramental. 
Were it not so, who could tell whether he did or did not 
belong to the kingdom of heaven j whether he was or was 
not one with Christ f Now, the kingdom of Christ con- 
sidered as a means of grace, consists of two Sacraments, and 
of several ordinances either Apostolic or Ecclesiastical; these 
are of diflFerent degrees of value, no doubt, but all partake 
mcnre or less of the sacramental character. There is, there- 
fore only ONE sacramental doctrine, which applies equally 
to them all. By receiving any one of them unworthily, 
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you do not lose, you pervert, whatever grace it conveys. 
That which conveys life to another, conveys death to you ; 
or, that which conveys gain to another conveys loss to you. 
This is as true of the Lord's Prayer as it is of the 
Lord's Supper, and, therefore, that which you admit 
would be your destruction in the Holy Communion, would 
be your very great detriment, to say the least of it, in 
Confirmation.'' 

" What must I do, then ?" said B., after a long pause. 

"Dol" said the Parson; "'first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and ofier thy gift.' Put the matter 
into my hands, and I will see what can be done. I have 
great hopes of efiecting a reconciliation, but if I fail in 
this, I shall treat the matter precisely as I would in the 
case of the Holy Communion. If he is not willing to 
make reparation for the errors which he has done, and 
you, notwithstanding, profess yourself ready to make 
reparation for the wrongs done on your part (for I need 
not tell you that when two men quarrel each does wrong 
to the other), then I should admit you and exclude him. 
If you will not do this, I shall exclude you both ; and 
that, observe, not as a punishment to either of you, but 
out of consideration for you, ' lest the things which should 
have been for your wealth, be unto you an occasion of 
falling,' " 



THE OUTWARD VISIBLE SIGN, AND THE 
INWARD SPIRITUAL GRACE. 

As it is by no means an nncommon idea, even among 
those who ought to know better, that faith on the part of 
the recipient is a necessary element of a sacrament, it may 
be advisable to say a few words on this subject. 

The doctrine of Christ^s Church is, that the sacraments 
consist of an inward grace indissolubly united to an out- 
ward sign by that Word of Christ which is repeated by 
the Priest in the prayer of Consecration, in precisely the 
same manner as the parchment on which a deed is written 
becomes indissolubly united with the intention of the 
deed, by the act of writing upon it. No change whatever 
is effected in the nature of the bread and wine by the act of 
consecrating, any more than a change is effected in the 
nature of the parchment by the act of writing, still the 
value of both is infinitely enhanced by the act. 

From the fact of the indissoluble union of the otrtward 
sign and the inward grace, he who receives the one receives 
the other, and cannot help receiving it. Faith has every- 
thing to do with the operation of the Sacrament when 
received, but nothing at aU to do with the act of re- 
ceiving it. 

It is very remarkable how the Church of England has 
guarded this idea of the indissoluble union which takes 
place between the inward grace and the outward sign, when 
we compare its practice with that of those churches which 
are tainted with Lutheranism. The Church of England 
directs that, if any of the bread and wine remain unconse- 
crated, the curate shall have it for his own use, because 
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then it is merely what it was — ^bread and wine ; but if the 
prayer of consecration shall have been said over it, then it 
may not be carried out of the church, evidently because it 
has now become the outward sign of the inward grace — 
that is to say, the Sacrament. Whereas, in the Swedish 
Church, whatever wine remains may be poured back into 
the vessels and used for ordinary purposes. This is per- 
fectly consistent with their belief that the elements re- 
ceived may convey to the communicant at the moment of 
reception the very Body and Blood of Christ, though no 
change whatever takes place in the elements themselves ; 
but it would not be at all consistent with the Church's 
idea of a Sacrament — namely, that the elements have 
become the outward visible sign of the inward spiritual 
grace. 

Consubstantiation and Transubstantiation both imply a 
. change of nature in the elements, the one by addition, the 
other by transmutation. This the Church of England, 
following the teaching of orthodox antiquity, does not 
recognise; what the Church of England does recognise is 
a change of value, while the nature or substance remains 
the same. 

The change which takes place in the elements at the 
prayer of consecration resembles very much the change 
which takes place in a banker's bill or cheque by the act 
of signature. This signature may be performed by the 
banker himself, or by his authorised clerk, it does not 
matter which ; but as soon as it is accomplished, that piece 
of paper, without in any way changing its nature, though 
before comparatively valueless, becomes now the repre- 
sentative of the banker's credit to the amount which his 
word has willed. And, indeed, the illustration is complete 
throughout : the cheque thus signed becomes the instru- 
ment whereby wealth is conveyed ; it is not only intended 
to convey, but it is calculated to convey, and does convey, 
a certain amount of benefit to the recipient, whoever he 
may be. The recipient, however, is quite at liberty to use 
the wealth so conveyed to bad purposes, and may injure 
himself by so doing ; but, whether he use it to bad pur- 
poses or to good purposes, whether it is really injurious^ or 
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(what it was intended to be) beneficial, he has received a 
bond fide cheque, — an actual sum of money ; in no case 
whatever can this cheque ever again become the valueless 
piece of paper which it was before signature, except by the 
failure of credit in him who signed it. 

The Calvinistic idea of the elements is perfectly consis- 
tent with the Calvinistic theory of reUgion. According to 
the teaching of this sect, the Sacrament of the Eucharist is 
a mere memorial, — it conveys no grace whatever ; and it 
would be absolutely incompatible with such a theory that 
the elements should possess any value. With them it is 
not a Sacrament in any sense of the word, — it is merely 
the re-acting of a certain scene for the purpose of im- 
pressing it on the mind more vividly, like the ancient 
sacred dramas, or " mysteries,^^ as they were called; its 
action is on the intellect and memory, not on the heart, 
and in no way is it the " outward visible sign of an inward 
spiritual grace.^^ 

The Swedish theory, that the elements convey a definite 
and real grace, without being consecrated to God or pos- 
sessing any value, is not Lutheran, neither is it Calvinistic, 
but an anomalous and incompatible compoimd of the two 
ideas ; it is one of those inconsistencies into which every 
national church must fall, that slights its catholicity, and 
cuts itself ofi* by its own will and its own act from the 
Church of Christ. 



THE PRAYER BOOK. 



The theory of the English Church is change of value in 
the elements, but not change of nature ; and, in conformity 
with this, she never admits the possibility of a man receiving 
the mere outward sign, — ^worthy or imworthy, he receives 
not the outward sign, but the Sacrament. She speaks of 
the reception of this Sacrament as "dangerous to those who 
presume to receive it unworthily ;'^ she warns them again 
and again of " the dignity of that Holy Mystery, and the 
great peril of the unworthy receiving thereof/' she tells 

K 2 
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them that so doing will " increase their damnation/^ — that 
it will make them guilty of the Body and Blood of Christ ; 
she warns those who would approach without repentance 
" not to come to that Holy Table/^ by holding forth to 
them the example of Judas. 

Now, as the Church of England does not warn people 
in this earnest manner against coming imworthily to 
prayers, it is evident that she is here speaking of that 
which she considers of more consequence than the ordi- 
nary service, and that she regards the elements as some- 
thing more than mere bread and wine, things which, in 
themselves, can be dangerous to nobody. 

The idea of the Church of England, then, is not merely 
that all communicants alike receive the bread and wine, 
but that all, faithful and unfaithful, receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ, either to their soul^s health, or to their 
temporal or eternal damnation. 

It is precisely the same with respect to Baptism : there 
are not two Baptisms for the remission of sins, but one. 
The most unworthy recipient of adult Baptism has received 
not only the outward sign of the water, but the inward 
grace which that water typifies and conveys. He has 
received it to his own infinite loss, it may be, but he has 
received it. This is perfectly evident, for were he to repent 
at some subsequent period of his life, he would not be 
baptized afresh, as he must be if his first Baptism were 
imperfect ; that original Baptism, unworthy as he was of 
it then, would still be valid, and, on the supposition of his 
sincere repentance, would become the efficacious instrument 
of his salvation. 

The very same may be said of Confirmation : no one is 
confirmed anew upon pleading want of faith at the time of 
originally receiving it ; if he has received it unfaithfidly, 
the things which should have been to his wealth are to him 
an occasion of falling ; but when the wicked man tumeth 
away from his wickedness that he hath committed, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, that very same grace 
may become efficacious, and he may save his soul alive ; 
but all, good and bad, faithful and unfaithful, when they 
receive the outward sign, receive at the same time the 
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Sacrament^ or sacramental ordinance^ which the outward 
sign represents. 

This will become more evident, if we compare this doc- 
trine of the Prayer Book with the same doctrine as set 
forth by the Bible. 

The doctrine in question will be found in the tenth 
chapter of S. Faults First Epistle to the Corinthians. 



THE BIBLE. 

It may be laid down as a general rule of typical inter- 
pretation, that there is nothing in the type which has not 
its counterpart and correspondence in the antitype. 

In all cases, where an argument is drawn from the type 
to the antitype, the necessity of bearing this rule strictly 
and closely m mind, will easily appear. 

To apply these remarks to the elucidation of the doctrine 
of the Sacraments. 

In 1 Cor. X., S. Paul is arguing against the notion, that 
because Christians had been baptized, and had been ad- 
mitted to Holy Communion, therrfore they might safely 
join in the idol-feasts. 

For the purpose of this argument, he states : — 

1. The two types of Holy Baptism, the Cloud and the 
Sea. 

2. The type of Holy Communion, the Manna * and the 
Rock. 

Of the types of Holy Baptism, he says : — " I would 
not that ye should be ignorant, brethren, how that all our 
fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the 
sea, and were all baptized ^ unto Moses in the cloud and 
in the sea.^^ 

Of the types of the Holy Communion, he says : — " And 
did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all drink the 
same spiritual drink, for they drank of that spiritual rock 
that followed them. And that rock was Christ'^ 

^ Compare S. John vi. 31 — 63 ; iy. 10—14. * ifiairrltreuno. 
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He then adds—" But with many of them ^ God was not 
well pleased, for they were overthrown in the wilderness/' 
" Now these things were our examples/^^ , 

And again, v. 11. "Now all these things happened 
unto them for examples/'^ 

Observe how careful S. Paul has been to say " aW^ and 
" the same" He repeats " aW five times in the laying 
down the types, and once again, v. 17, where he is speak- 
ing of the antitype. " For we are all partakers of that one 
bread/^ 

In like manner he repeats " the same'' twice in speaking 
of the type, and its counterpart, "that one''^ in speaking 
of the antitype. 

Observe further that the whole point and force of S. 
PauPs argument turns upon the use of these words, " aW 
and " the same/' 

All our forefathers were partakers of the same types of 
the Holy Sacraments. But, nevertheless, many of these 
perished miserably in the wilderness, «. e,, the fact of their 
universal and common participation did not avail to save 
them. 

You have all been admitted to partake of the same anti- 
types. Beware lest this your universal and common parti- 
cipation upon which you are relying, have a like miserable 
issue. 

The argument is relevant and cogent throughout. 

But where is its relevancy or cogency, or consistency 
with the above rule of typical interpretation, and the ap- 
pUcation of it to an argument, if S. Paul is made to teach 
in this place of Holy Scripture, that all our forefathers 
were partakers of the same types, but that some only of the 
baptized and communicants are partakers of the antitjrpes, 
and that the rest are either not partakers of them at ally or 
in a different way ? * 

S. Paul has indeed guarded carefully against any such 
misrepresentation of his teaching, by the use of the words 

alV and " that one"' in v. 17, foreseeing it would appear^ 

* ToTy tt\^to(Xiv axncov, ^ TaDra tk Trfiroi tiijmv iytp^dfttraif, 

^ Tavra Hk ir&vra T6iroi ffuv4fiatP0v iKilvois, 

< ir<ij^€j T6 ahrh. * iK Tow hh% " the one." 
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in what manner the doctrine of the Sacraments would be 
perverted or misapprehended. 

It is impossible to expound clearly this place of Holy 
Scripture, or to apprehend what S. Paul's argument in 
this place is, except we admit, that the thing ffiven and 
received in and by the outward and visible sign in Holy 
Baptism, and Holy Communion, is, in all cases, identi- 
cally one and the same thing. 

As in the types, so in the antitypes. 

What is the efficacy of the thing so given and received 
is another question. 

That efficacy may be " unto life,'' as in the case of those 
who receive " worthily ;" or it may be " unto death," as in 
the case of those who receive " unworthily." 

It is competent to suppose a case in which an adult, 
having been a grievous sinner, presents himself to be bap* 
tized without any faith or repentance, with hypocrisy, 
mockery, and blasphemy in his heart, a case in which the 
profanation of the Sacrament of Holy Baptism is the one 
thing that remains to fill up the measure of iniquity. 

It is competent also to suppose a case of an adult bap- 
tized in infancy, and yet so living, and so coming to Holy 
Communion, as to ^^ purchase to himself damnation." 
Article xxv. 

In both these cases the outward and visible sign has 
passed, conveying God's gift. 

But it has been finally ^'unto death.'' And, short of 
such extreme cases of receiving " unworthily," and therein 
of final condemnation, there will be cases of receiving 
" unworthily" in different degrees ; in all of which the re- 
ceiving is ^^unto death." 1 

Again, of those who receive "worthily," i.e., with re- 
pentance and faith, there must be an infinite number of 
degrees, from the lowest degree of repentance and faith, 
to the highest. 

The efficacy of the Sacrament of Holy Baptism, in the 
case of adults, and of the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, in the case of all receiving, i. e., the 

1 Compare 1 Cor. xi. 30. 
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comfort and edification imparted therein and thereby^ must 
be relative and proportional in each case. 

But the thing given and received is identically the same in 
aU, If it be not received at all in the case of those who 
receive " unworthily," then in their case there is no Sacra- 
ment, If it be a different thing that is received by them, 
fix)m that which is received by those who receive " wor- 
thily/^ then in their case there is a different Sacrament, 
i\ €,, the doctrine is taught of two kinds of Sacraments, and 
not one ; two Holy Baptisms, two Holy Commimions. 

It is obvious to remark, upon this passage of Holy 
Scripture, how clearly it instances the oneness of the doc- 
trine of the Sacraments. S. Paul lays down in the outset 
the types of both Sacraments, but he argues from these 
types to the right receiving of the Holy Communion only. 



EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

There are few methods of preparing cateehuinens for 
Confirmation more generally useful, not to the catechumen 
only, but to the parish at large, than the weekly distribu- 
tion of examination papers, and the weekly correction of 
them by the Parson. 

On the Sunday evening, immediately after an explana- 
tory sermon, each catechumen should be furnished with a 
paper of questions, the answers to which he is expected to 
submit to the Parson^s inspection in the course of the 
ensuing week. Those which I subjoin are published by 
Parker, and form the 29th number of his Parochial Tracts. 
This is the second series, the first is somewhat less difficult, 
but in all other respects similar. 

It may seem at first sight that both these series are too 
difficult for the purpose, and no doubt there will always be 
many whom they will not suit ; for these the Parson may 
make out a simpler form, but, for a parish properly pre- 
pared, the forms given will not be found by any means too 
difficult, because they refer to matters treated of in the 
sermons, and lectures of the preceding Sunday ; neither 
must we compare them with school or college examination 
papers, which are given to test the learning or ability of 
each individual, and which therefore must be answerea by 
the individual himself; the object of these papers is to 
diffuse accurate ideas on matters of religion as widely as 
possible throughout the parish, and to induce search into 
matters not thought of before, rather than to prove pre- 
vious search and study. When these papers are delivered, 
each catechumen should be made to understand that he is 
at full liberty to get assistance in answering them wherever 

K 3 
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he can find it, — ^that the Parson^s library is open to him at 
certain times, — that the Parson himself is ready to answer 
or explain anything, or to give any references, or to pro- 
cure any tracts which may be supposed to throw light upon 
the subject. If the questions were such as the catechu- 
mens could answer readily, and without any farther study 
than that which they have already gone through, the 
papers would be nearly useless : they are intended, in the 
first place, as the guides to religious reading, and, in the 
second, each catechumen is supposed to keep them as re- 
membrancers for future years. 

It will be observed that in the tract as sold by Parker, 
each subject, except the last, is complete in a single leaf. 
It is strongly recommended that the Parson do not give 
out the whole tract at once, because it is found in practice 
that it is impossible in that case to confine the catechumens 
to one subject, — ^that they will read through the whole as 
a book, and acquire only a confused idea of it ; so also will 
those whom they consult ; whereas, if they have but one 
subject given them at a time, they will turn their whole 
attention to that one subject, and probably will acquire a 
very fair idea of it before they are required to enter upon 
another. The Parson, therefore, should cut the thread 
that sews the tract together, and give out the separated 
leaves singly. 



I. — Holy Baptism. 

1. What is the state and condition of every child of man 
born into the world ? 

Whence has this its origin ? 

Does original or birth sin consist in sinning like Adam ? 
If not, define in what it does consist? (See Ninth 
Article.) 

2. What means has God appointed in the Church to 
remedy this ? 

Is " birth-sin^^ so entirely done away, that no tendency 
to evil remains ? 
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3. Give the literal and the sacramental meaning of the 
word " Baptism/' 

When, and by whom, and in what words, was this 
Sacrament ordained ? 

Had any previous intimation of its necessity been given ? 
To whom ? S. John iii. 

4. Was our blessed Lord baptized ? 
By whom ? 

Can you give any reason for this ? S. Matt. iii. (First 
Prayer in the Order of Public Baptism of Infants.) 

In what did the Baptism of John and the Baptism in 
the name of the Lord Jesus differ ? Acts xix. 

6. Were there any converts to the Christian Faith in 
the days of the Apostles who were not baptized ? 

What do you infer from this ? 

Mention some remarkable converts who were by Baptism 
made members of Christ. 

6. It is said in the Catechism that Holy Baptism and 
Holy Communion are " generally^^ necessary to salvation : 
what do you understand by the word generally ? 

Illustrate your answer by a reference to any other part 
of the Book of Common Prayer. (See the OfiSce for the 
Baptism of Adults.) 

Show that the account of S. Pau?s conversion (Acts ix., 
xxii.) is a testimony to the statement of Hooker (book v. 
sect. Ivii. 6), " It is not ordinarily God^s will to bestow the 
grace of Sacraments on any, but by the Sacraments.^' 

7. What ordinance of the Jewish Church corresponded 
with the Sacrament of Baptism ? 

At what age was this administered ? 

8. Have we any command, direct or implied, to bring 
our infants to be baptized ? 

What does the Church say on this subject ? (See 
Twenty-seventh Article; first Rubric to the Office of 
Private Baptism.) 

9. What matter and what words are essential to make 
Baptism valid ? 

Why does the Church order the sign of the cross to be 
made on the infantas forehead ? (See Office for the Pub- 
lie Baptism of Infants.) 
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10. What are the benefits which the baptized receive iu 
this Sacrament ? 

In what relation do they stand to God ? 

Quote Holy Scripture in proof of your answer. Bom. 
viii. 15. 



II. — ^Baptismal Vows. 

1. Explain fuUy, " My godfathers and godmothers in 
my Baptism did promise and vow three things in my 
name." 

How far are you bound by their promise ? 

If you fail in your engagement, what will be the result ? 

Give Scriptural proofs. 

2. What is the first thing required of persons to be 
baptized ? 

Explain what three things in particular you have vowed 
to renounce. 

Give proofs from Holy Scripture that the Christian is 
able by Divine Grace to overcome Satan. 

Also quote from the Old and New Testament any text 
which may show how the world and its pomps and vanity 
are to be regarded. Eccles., 1 S. John, Coloss. 

What are the lusts or works of the flesh ? Gal. v. 

Is it permitted to the young to indulge in these ? Epis. 
to Timothy. 

Enumerate those graces which the baptized are to strive 
to exhibit in their life and conversation. 

3. What brief summary have we of the chief Articles of 
our Faith ? 

What does the Church say concerning Creeds? (See 
Article of Beligion.) 

Why is the Creed contained in the Form of Daily Prayer 
and in the Catechism called the Apostles^ Creed f 

4. What title is given to that Creed which we use in. the 
office for Holy Communion ? 

Why was it so called ? 

Can you give any historical account of it ? 
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Who was the great champion of the Faith by whose 
name the third Creed is called ? 
Did he compose it ? 

5. Mention any occasions on which the Three Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity are related in Holy Scripture to 
have been present. 

Give Scriptural proofs that '^the Father is God/' 
"the Son is God/^ "the Holy Ghost is God/' "and 
yet they are not Three Gods, but One God.^^ 

6. Give in three words the three things promised and 
vowed by you through your sponsors in your Baptism. 

What is the third at length ? 

7. Where do you find the duty of a Christian set forth ? 
What two precepts of our Blessed Lord comprehend 

the whole of these ? 

By what word are the Ten Commandments designated ? 

On what were these originally written ? 

Which commandments contam your duty towards God ? 

What are these called ? 

Which your duty towards your neighbour ? 

What are they styled ? 

Who is your neighbour ? 

8. Explain each Commandment by the summary which 
the Catechism contains of your duty to God and to your 
neighbour. 

Show that outward obedience is of no avail, unless the 
heart be right with God, 2 Cor. x., arid any other pas- 
sages you may recollect. 



III. — Prayer. 

1, Are you able> in your own strength, to do all that 
you have promised by your sponsors ? 

Of what then have you especial need ? 
How ia this to be sought for ? 

2. Quote passagea from Holy Scripture to prove the ne- 
cessity of a Mediator or Intercessor between God and man. 
Is there more than one 7 
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8. Show the necessity of private and public prayer, by 
texts from the Old and New Testament. 

Was our Blessed Lord careful to use private prayer, 
and to be present at the services of the Temple and the 
synagogues ? 

What inference do you draw from this ? 

4. What grounds have we for supposing that God ac- 
cepts man's offering of Houses set apart and consecrated 
to His service ? 

Are any blessings specially promised to them who meet 
together for Common Prayer in such Holy Places ? 

5. State any arguments you can in favour of a precom- 
posed Liturgy, and against extempore prayers. 

Why is the Prayer Book of the Church of England 
called the " Book of Common Prayer V 

6. Give a short paraphrase or explanation of the Lord's 
Prayer. 



IV. — Confirmation. 

1. What is the original and literal meaning of the word 
'^ Sacrament V 

What do you mean by the word in its highest sense, as 
used in the Catechism ? 

How many Sacraments has Christ ordained in His 
Church ? 

Show the three points you regard to be requisite to con- 
stitute a Sacrament. 

2. Is the Holt Spirit given to us in all His fulness at 
Baptism ? 

Have we any grounds for supposing that He will at 
any subsequent period come unto us ? 

What rite is ordered for the conveyance of the Divine 
Gif t ? 

Define the ordinance and the graces bestowed upon a 
meet recipient. 

By what other significant names is it known ? 

3. Had the Jewish Church any rite which at all bore a 
resemblance to this ? 
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What reasons have you to suppose that our Blessed 
Lord observed it ? " S. Luke ii. 

4. Is Confirmation a Divine ordinance ? 

On what grounds do you make this answer ? 
Prove that it was regarded by the Apostles as essential, 
and consequently generally practised. Acts viii. ; xix. 
In what rank does S. Paul place it ? Heb. vi. 
What order of clergy can alone administer it ? 

5. What does the Church of England, either in Rubrics 
or any other part of the Prayer Book, say of Confir- 
mation ? 

Are you therefore bound to observe this holy ordinance? 
Do you thereby incur any obUgation which you have 
not already incurred by your Baptism ? 

6. What is required of those who come to be con- 
firmed? 

What benefits are you seeking in partaking of this holy 
rite? 

Do you desire and intend, immediately, and regularly 
after your Confirmation, to be a partaker of the Sacrament 
of the LoRD^s Supper ? 

7. Is any symbolic action used in administering Confir- 
mation ? 

Of what is it emblematic ? 



V. — The Holy Communion. 

1. When was the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper or- 
dained ? 

Had our Blessed Lord given any previous intimation 
that this, like Holy Baptism, was necessary to salvation ? 
S. John vi. 

In Baptism, life was given ; in Confirmation, strength 
and illumination : what blessing is attached to a faithful 
partaking of the Lord's Supper ? 

2. Quote S. Paul's account of the Institution. 1 Cor. 
Was he an eye-witness ? or whence did he obtain the 

knowledge ? 
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By what other names is this Sacrament known ? 

3. How many parts are there in a Sacrament ? 

What is the outward part, or sign, in the Lord^s 
Supper? 

What the inward part, or thmg signified f 

Quote S. Paul to confirm your statement. 

By what mean is the inward part received ? Art. xxviii. 

What do " the wicked, and such as be void of a lively 
faith,^^ take therein ? Art. xxix. 

What are the benefits of which the faithful are partakers 
thereby ? 

What injuries do the wicked bring on themselves by 
their irreverent partaking ? 

4. Is there any symbolic action in the administration of 
this Sacrament ? 

What does this represent ? 

In what do we, by celebrating the Holy Eucharist, 
plead an interest ? 

5. Was the sacrifice of Christ necessary to man^s re- 
demption ? 

Prove this by quotations from Holy Scripture. 

Do you know of any types that God had fore-ordained 
of this sacrifice ? 

Quote any prophecies you may remember concerning 
the Crucifixion, with their fulfilment. 

6. Explain how Christ was "the Lamb of God slain 
from the foimdation of the world." Rev. xiii. 8. 

What blessings did Christ procure for us by His Re- 
surrection and Ascension ? 

7. Mention in four words what is required of them who 
come to the Lord^s Supper. 

Can you neglect or turn away from this Holy Sacrament 
without committing a sin against God's law, and endan- 
gering the welfare of your soul ? S. John vi. 

How often ought you to receive it ? 
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VI. — The Chxtrch. 

1. What do you profess in the Apostles' and Nicene 
Creeds to believe concerning the Churcn ? 

Explain the various meanings which are attached to the 

word '' Church.'' 

Which is the meaning designed in the Creeds f 
Illustrate your answer by a reference to the Articles of 

Religion^ and any other part of the Book of Common 

Prayer you may call to mind. 

2. How is the Church ''Holy ?'' 1 S. Pet. i.; 2 Tim. i.; 
Eph. iv. ; 1 Cor. iii. 

What do you mean by the word Catholic? and how 
does this apply to the Church ? S. Matt, xxviii.; S. Mark 
xvi.; Eph. iv. 

Can any one branch of the Church claim the title of 
Catholic to the exclusion of the rest ? 

How is the Church Apostolic ? Eph. ii. ; Acts ii. 

How is the Church One ? Eph. iv.; S. Johnx.; 1 Cor. x.; 
Rom. xii.; 1 Cor. xii. 

3. Of whom is the Church composed ? 

By what title does our Blessed Lord call His Church 
in many of His Parables f 

Give Scriptural proofs that on earth the good and bad 
will be mingled together in this Society. 

By what four marks are the true members distinguished ? 
Acts ii. 

4. When the Apostles planted churches in Samaria, 
Antioch, and other places, were these considered separate 
bodies, or merely branches of the One Holy, Cathohc, and 
Apostolic Church ? 

5. What order of Clergy are necessary to the existence 
and government of the Church ? 

Did the Apostles receive any authority to hand down 
their office to others, who in like manner were again to 
transmit it ? S. Matt, xxvii. 20. 

Name any Bishops mentioned in the New Testament as 
consecrated by the Apostles. 
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Quote any text in which directions are given to these 
Bishops to ordain. 

By what other titles were Bishops denominated ? Rev. 
i. ii. iii. 

6. What other orders of Clergy are in the Church ? 
By what titles is the second order distinguished in the 

New Testament ? 

Have these always existed since the Apostles' time ? 
Give an account of the first ordination of Deacons. 

7. On what ground does the Church of England claim 
to be a branch of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church ? 

Have we any reasons to suppose that a branch was 
planted in Britain before the mission of S. Augustine^ 
A.D. 597 ? 

8. In what century did the Pope begin to usurp do- 
minion over the Anglican Church ? 

In what reign did the English set about throwing oflF 
this usurped dominion ? 

Is the Church of England^ as she now exists^ a New 
Church ? 

Upon what principle did the Reformers act ? 

9. In what light does Holy Scripture represent 
'' Schism V 

How does the Church of England regard it ? 
What language does she put into her children's mouths 
to pray for unity ? 

10. " The Church hath power to decree Rites or Cere- 
monies, and authority in Controversies of Faith.^' 

^^ The Church is a witness and keeper of Holy Writ." 
Art. XX. 

Explain these assertions, and prove them fully from 
Holy Scripture. 

Enumerate the privileges enjoyed in the Church. 



SYNOPSIS OF SERMONS. 

At one time I used frequently to teach by requiring from 
the catechumens a synopsis of my sermon. I got the idea 
at Lavington. To make notes of the afternoon sermons 
was a regular Sunday evening exercise in Archdeacon 
Manning^s schools. These notes were delivered to the 
schoolmaster on the Monday mornings and those which he 
considered deserving the distinction were kept for the 
Archdeacon^s own reading. I introduced the practice into 
Westboume, and extended it to the pupil-teachers and to 
the catechumens preparing for Confirmation. Several very 
good; sound, sensible essays have been from time to time 
sent to me, sometimes from the unaided pens of the cate- 
chumens, sometimes with more or less assistance from 
their friends ; for, as my object was to teach, not only the 
catechumens, but the wnole parish, I gave it to be under- 
stood that I permitted any amount of assistance from their 
friends or relations. 

Much good may reasonably be expected from this mode 
of teaching. It is calculated to fix the mind, to prevent 
the thoughts from wandering during the sermon, and to 
give a habit, not only of attention, but of reflection also. 
Still I have reason to doubt whether all this good is not 
mixed with a considerable portion of evil. I am quite sure 
that the use of this method requires a little sound judg- 
ment in the Parson, and that it cannot be safely practised 
on all subjects, or recommended to all people indiscrimi- 
nately. I was convinced of this by its effect on myself. 
Some time after I had adopted this practice, there was a 
great congregation in the nave of Chichester Cathedral for 
some general purpose, and I went, intending to write a 
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report of it, together with a synopsis of the sermon, for one 
of the Church papers, — in fact, to do myself precisely what 
I was in the hahit of requiring from others. I wrote a 
very satisfactory article, no doubt, and very likely gave 
the public a good idea of the Bishop's sermon, but the 
effect on my own mind was anything but satisfactory. 
Instead of turning my attention to the subject generally 
and as a whole, the service, the Lessons, and the general 
effect of the sermon, I found I had been watching for the 
'' points,*' for remarkable passages which I could recollect, 
or which would be effective, and, as I went home, that 
which was turning in my mind was, not the subject, but 
the arrangement, the mechanical part of it. 

From that time forward I determined, not indeed to 
abandon the use of this exercise, but to limit it very mate^ 
rially. My idea is, that, as a general mode of teaching, to 
be used indiscriminately like cateehising or examinaticm 
papers, it is injurious, or may be injurious, but that it may 
be used with effect occasionally ; that the class of sermons 
best calculated for it, is that the character of which is ex- 
planatory ; it is best of all calculated for an argumentative 
treatise, but no sermons ad populum ought to be argu- 
mentative at all; according to my judgment, all those 
sermons which are of a hortatory character, and those 
parts of explanatory sermons which are of a hortatory cha- 
racter, are utterly unfit for it. For instance, I should not 
again recommend, or even permit, such a synopsis to be 
made as my present specimen from the Bishop's Confirma- 
tion charge, — not that the synopsis does not give a very 
good idea of the charge itself, but that I believe the writer 
of it would be more likely to profit by the very excellent 
advice it contains, had she been listening to it simply as 
advice given, rather than as materials for an essay which 
she was to prepare for me. 

It will, however, serve very well for a specimen, and it 
is the only one I happen to have by me. The writer was 
then a pupil-teacher at Westboume School, and is now 

employed in the school at . I am sure it was 

written by herself, because none of her friends can read or 
write. 
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At the time I am speaking of I had not come to the 
decision which I have now, respecting the character of ser- 
mons fitted for this exercise, and as I was anxious to pos- 
sess a record of the Bishop's exhortation, which was, as I 
had heard from others, unusually good and impressive, — 
as indeed it proved to be when I heard it myself at West- 
bourne, — I called upon five or six of the catechumens to 
make me, each of them, a synopsis of it, and this I pre- 
served because it was the oest. I need hardly add that 
the Bishop is in no way responsible for anything this essay 
contains ; it is not even a report of it, — it is merely what 
happened to strike the mind of an auditor. 

The original address was delivered extempore, or at all 
events without book or notes ; it was not delivered, as is 
usual, from the pulpit, but the Bishop advanced from his 
seat at the altar to the middle of the nave, and, standing 
on the floor of it, surrounded by the assembled catechu- 
mens and their friends, addressed his remarks to one or 
other division of them, young men or young women, or 
older and more neglectful catechumens who had hitherto 
slighted the ordinance, or sponsors and parents, of whom 
there were a great many collected, as the various subjects 
on which he touched seemed to require. 

I have heard a good many charges of one sort or other, 
but I never heard one that, with so little attempt at ora- 
tory, produced so great an effect as the last Confirmation 
charge delivered by the Bishop of Chichester in the nave 
of Westboume Church, and the reason of this I suspect 
was its simplicity, its earnestness, and its evident truthful- 
ness. The Bishop felt what he said, and looked as if he 
felt it. 

I cannot say whether it was the idea of the moment, or 
whether the Bishop had studied the aesthetic effect, but if 
he had studied it for half his life, he could not have found 
a more effective mode of addressing the catechumens than 
that which he adopted. When he left his seat at the altar, 
and, bidding us not to follow him, stood alone among the 
people, it was as if the First Priest of the Diocese, divest- 
ing himself for the time of his priestly character, and 
standing among the young of the flock, as an old man and 
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a father^ was advising them from his own experience on 
their entrance upon that journey of life, a great portion of 
which he had himself passed through, — I am sure, from 
subsequent observations made to me by my own people, 
that this was the idea uppermost in their minds. 

The effect of the Bishop^s charge will best be seen by 
the essay itself. I used always to consider the goodness or 
badness of these essays a much better criterion of my own 
sermon and my own preaching than it was of the attention 
or inattention of the writers. I used to study these things 
as critiques upon myself, and I do not hesitate to say that 
I very materially improved the style of my preaching and 
the character of my sermons by so doing. I learnt from 
it to preach intelligibly. Now I never had so many good 
essays as I had on this occasion, and I regret that this is 
the only one I have been able to recover. 

I send it to the printer just as I received it, in its ori- 
ginal handwriting, and with all its mistakes of grammar 
and spelling upon its head. I ought perhaps to apologise 
to the writer for so doing, particularly as I publish it with- 
out her permission, but if I altered it in any way, it would 
cease to be a specimen, — it would be my performance, not 
hers. Perhaps the best apology I can offer is to assure 
the publio that these mistakes are errors of past times, and 
that within the last month I have received a long letter 
from her, written in a very neat hand, and without a single 
blunder, orthographical or grammatical, from the begin- 
ning to the end. 



The Bishop of Chichester^s Advice. 

Confirmation is a holy rite which was ordained by the 
Apostles, and santioned by the Holy Apostolic Church. 
We read in the Holy Gospel of S. Luke about the blessed 
Redeemer laying His hands on the disciples whom He 
had Himself chosen, and blessing them, but we do not 
gather any information from that about the holy rite of 
Confirmation. In the Acts of the Apostles we read of 
Philip the Deacon converting the people of Samaria, but it 
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was not he who confirmed them^ he had not that power^ it 
was the chosen Apostles of the Saviour, Peter and John. 
We therefore conclude from this, that it is not every one 
who can confirm, but it must be a person chosen by God, 
a person of a certain rank or profession^ in the Church. 
It is a Bishop who holds this high profession, ^ it is no one 
of an inferior rank who can perform this office. 

Through this holy rite we are enabled to reach the holy 
table of tne Body and Blood of Christ. There are many 
many people who approach that table without first going 
under the holy rite of Confirmation. No one ought to do 
so, for we must be confirmed before we go to the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. Confirmation is a Sacrament 
of no mean character, though the Church does not place 
it among the two Sacraments (Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper) which are necessary to every for his own sal- 
vation. Where there is no Bishop to confirm, it cannot 
be done, no one else can do it. 

In Confirmation we renew those promises which our 
godfathers and godmothers promised for us in our baptism. 
We are now old enough to take the vows upon ourselves. 
In the end of the service for the public baptism of infants, 
there is an address which the Priest reads to the godfathers 
and godmothers, exhorting them to bring the charge, which 
has just been committed to their care, to the Bishop, as 
soon as he or she can say the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, and be further instructed in 
the Church Catechism, set forth for that purpose. The 
Church does not say that the child should be brought to 
the Bishop before it can say the Catechism, but as soon as 
he can say it. All godfathers and godmothers ought, and 
are the proper persons to bring the child who is going to 
be confirmed to the Bishop. They ought there, in the 
Church, to deliver up their charges in a proper and re- 
spectful manner to God. But very very few sponsers* 
there are who give themselves this trouble. They think 
very little about the soul which has been entrusted to their 
care. 

The next thing to be considered is how a newly-con- 

> Probably this was intended for '' position.'' 
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firmed Christian should spend the remainder of the day on 
which he has been confirmed ; it should not be spent in 
frivilous amusements or in merry makings but it should 
be spent in prayer to that allwise Creator, in order to 
secure that spirit which has just been given to him 
through the holy rite of Confirmation. He should think 
seriously of what he has undertaken, he is now responsible 
to God for his own soul, those sponsers which promised for 
him (or in his name at baptism) have given him up 
entirely now. They have no more to do with him after 
Confirmation. All these things should a newly-confirmed 
Christian think over, and lay seriously to heart during the 
remaining part of the day after he has been confirmed. 
But many there are who go away and do not think any 
more at all about the vows which they have just renewea. 
They think that Confirmation is nothing more, than 
merely a form, the outward and visible sign of which is, 
the Bishop's laying his hands on their head. They do not 
think about the inward and invisible grace which is 
showered into their souls. They do not think they get 
anything by it, whereas they get the help of that spirit, 
which was so graciously given them in baptism, besides 
being admitted to the holy table of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, which ought to be considered as a great 
favour and an especial blessing. Therefore, as I before 
said, it should be spent in earnest and sincere supplication 
to God, in order that they keep those baptismal vows 
which they have just renewed and taken upon themselves. 
The next thing to be considered by a newly-confirmed 
person, is what sort of companions we should make choise 
oflF. We should not choose them for their personal accom- 
plishments or endowments, but according to their virtues, 
we should ask ourselves whether they are the right persons, 
and likely to lead us nearer heaven, or whether they will 
carry us a step nearer eternal misery. Good companions 
might and will lead us into the right way to heaven, for 
many people will hearken to the kind warnings of a friend, 
even when they will not listen to any one else. A good 
companion will lead a person nearer heaven, while a bad 
companion leads them much nearer hell. Whatever may 
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be a bad companion's personal endowments^ we should not 
notice them, but we should look on their inward vices 
before we choose them. If a good person happens to 
choose bad companions, he will gradually loose all those 
virtues which he once was possessed of, he will degrade 
himself through those wicked friends, but he will not be 
able to resist their bad temptations. 

It is a easy matter to fall from the right path, but it is 
difficult to get into the right road when once strayed. 
Wicked companions will lead a person into all sorts of 
vices, dishonesty, drunkenness, murder, and all such like 
things. How careful should we then be in the choise of 
friends. Friendship is sweet, but it is also deceitful. 
Many there be who will at first pretend to be what they 
may call good, and yet be infinitely wicked. They will 
be ashamed for you to see any of their evil and dark deeds 
at first, but these will gradually appear, and come out, one by 
one, until they are all, every one, discovered. How careful 
should we then be in the cnoise of friends, we should seri- 
ously think before we choose them. Many good people 
has been led from the right way, by the false flattery of a 
friend, and many bad persons have also been brought to 
see and acknowledge their faults through the kind instruc- 
tions and warnings of a friend. 

Next will be considered the holy rite of matrimoney. 
This ceremony unites man and woman for the rest of life. 
They are joined together by the Minister, never more to 
be seperated by any one. In this rite many things must 
be remembered. The husband is bound to love and cherish 
his wife till death shall sever that bond, and the wife pro- 
misses to obey her husband. S. Paul says the husband 
should give honour unto the wife as unto the weaker sex. 
This holy right was instituted by God for the happiness of 
man. It was and is now a neccessary thing /or the happi- 
ness of men. Even our Saviour Himself honoured a 
marriage feast with His own natural appearance. Never- 
theless let it alway be considered and remembered that the 
husband is the head of the wife, he is the sole head of the 
family. His body, strength, and frame, give him that 
title. Let them always consider that they are joined by 

L 
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nothing save the appointed way of God. Let them always 
think of the promisses they made when they were united^ 
and never violate them. Else will they be called to an 
account for it at the dreadful day of judgment, when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed. 

The next thing to be borne in mind is the duties of 
fathers to their children. We ^d^j fathers, because mothers 
in general do their parts towards the child. The father 
do not seem to take an interest in the education of his 
own child, all this work gennerally devolves on the mother. 
Still it is the father's duty as well as the mother's, to see 
that his children are properly and well instructed. You may 
often see a tender mother imparting her knowledge to her 
youthful children, while the father takes very little notice 
whether the child learns any thing or not. He do not se^n 
to care provided he has nothing to do with it. The chil- 
dren's souls will be required at his hands, and what will 
be his answer when he will have to appear before that great 
and terrible God, if he neglects that duty to his children. 

Lastly, we will consider the invitation to the Lo]Ea>'s 
table. As soon as any one is confirmed, he should avail 
himself of the first opportunity to attend to that Divine 
calling. If we let it alone once we shall twice, and so on 
till we do not go at all. Should we not then attend to 
the heavenly invitation of the Redeemer, Who says, 
" Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drmk 
His blood, ye have no life in you." It is one of the two 
Sacraments which are gennerally neccessary for the salvation 
of every sinner* God Himself invites us to the feast, let 
us not refuse. But if we go without self-examination, 
without searching our hearts and repenting of our sins, 
we had much better stay away, we only incur damnation 
to ourselves. If we go to that holy table in faith, believ- 
ing that we shall be strengthened by the holy elements, it 
will be the means of supporting us through this world of 
sin, if we go often enough, and always with such faith. 
Let no one ever delay when he is invited to that holy 
table, lest i£ he do delay it once or twice, he will never go, 
and so make himself unworthy of the redemption of Qie 
blessed Saviour. A. V. 
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THE ESSAY. 

Whatever may be said of the Synopsis of Sermons as 
a profitable exercise, there can be no doubt whatever about 
the Essay ; the benefit derived from this has no drawback 
of any kmd. The intention of it, of course, is to flirect 
the mind of the catechumen to any point of peculiar im- 
portance, or still more to any particular parallelism or 
train of cause and effect, which may be suited to his own 
disposition or the bent of his own thoughts. There is 
no exercise which will give the Parson so good an insight 
into the mind of his catechumen as this, nor are any obser- 
vations of his likely to be of more use, than his criticisms 
on the various passages of the composition before him. 

This exercise, however, will never be one of very general 
utility, for on trial the Parson will be surprised to find 
how very few there are, even among those considered well 
educated, who can express their thoughts in an essay. 
Many there will always be to master his examination 
papers, however diflScult he makes them, provided they 
consist of direct questions requiring direct answers ; but 
to connect these answers into a train of reasoning, or even 
a lengthened narrative, requires practice, and can be 
learned in no other way. 

Children are trained in national schools to write essays, 
and should be in every school. The first step is simple 
narrative. The lives of patriarchs and apostles, or descrip- 
tions of animals and vegetables, or facts of history, written 
on their slates. This naturally leads, in the higher classes, 
to the causes and results of the facts related, which, as the 
mind becomes strengthened and capable of reasoning, 
expands into the essay. 

The annexed specimen is the composition of a catechu- 
men trained under this system at Westboume National 
School. 

Subjects of Essays adapted for Confirmation. 

I. 

Explain S. Peter's character from the instances in 

l2 
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S. Matt. xiv. and S. Matt. xxvi. ; willing but failing when 
put to trial. Compare this with the instances recorded in 
Acts iii. State how long an interval of time elapsed 
between S. Matt. xxvi. and Acts iii.^ and what remarkable 
events happened during that interval. Account for the 
change in S. Peter's conduct^ and show in what that 
change consisted. 

II. 

Explain the parable of the talents^ by comparing it first 
with Exod. xvi. 18^ and then with 1 Cor. xii. 

III. 

'' Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the devil.'* Explain the force of the 
word " then/' by comparing this passage with the preced- 
ing chapter. Considering Christ^ in His human cha- 
racter^ as our example^ reconcile by means of this what S. 
Paul says (Rom. vii.) about his natural corruption, forcing 
him into sin against his will, with what he says (1 Cor. x.) 
about God not suffering us to be tempted above that we 
are able. 

IV. 

Compare the fifth chapter of S. John,. where Christ, 
having strengthened the paralytic man, warns him to sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come upon him, with the de- 
scription given by S. Matthew, (xii. 43), where the devil, 
who has been cast out, finding on his return his abode 
swept and garnished, takes to him seven other spirits 
worse than himself. Apply this warning to the case of a 
Christian just confirmed. 



Specimen of Essay on the last subject by a 

Catechumen. 

The pool of Bethesda, the place where Christ performed 
this miracle, is in the first instance a type of baptism. 
It was the place where God had vouchsafed to heal persons 
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afflicted with any disease^ should they wash in those waters 
after they were touched by a heavenly messenger, while at 
baptism a person may be cleansed from his sins by being 
washed in the waters after they are sanctified by God's 
heavenly messengers, the priests ; but the same miracle 
will do equally well in typifying any vehicle through which 
God pleases to send His grace, and therefore may be 
applied to Confirmation. 

The man on whom Christ p^ormed His miracle had 
been paralysed thirty and eight years, and it appears to 
have been as a punishment for some sin, that the sickness 
was sent upon him then. Christ, most likely to try the 
patience of one who had been so long sick, inquires of him 
if he wni be made whole, and then heals him. 

No person is obliged to enter the Christian covenant, 
Christ's Church is open to all, and all are welcome, and 
when the Christian is admitted, Christ gives His free 
grace, not for any deseryings on his part, that would be 
rewarding him. He gives it to him gratuitously. 

But, because it is given freely, it by no means signifies 
that we are required to do nothing with it after it is given ; 
we are expected to work with it, and if we neglect this, 
we are punished for neglecting it. After the paralytic 
man had been healed, Christ, although He met him in 
the temple, (a very proper place for him who had been 
sick), did not fail to remind him that should he sin again, 
a worse thing would come upon him. 

Our Saviour had before explained this in His parable 
of the unclean spirit, who, after he had been once cast out, 
and a second time found a ready reception for him, the 
last state of the man in whom he had entered, was worse 
than the first. This is also, in its first sense, a type of 
baptism, but might also be applied to other graces. The 
devil is cast out by the free grace of God, and the man is 
enabled to work with the grace given him. Before this 
time his sins were sins of infirmity, but now if his heart is 
again become wicked, is again swept and garnished for the 
devil, his sin is seven times worse than it was before, 
because he has despised the strengthening grace of God, 
and has sinned now, having the power to do better. He 
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has done just what our SATiorm warned the paralytic iMUt 
to dO; sinned agtuny and a worse thing it come npon him. 

This is the case with the free grace God gives at Con- 
firmation. Before a person has been confirmed^ and 
before he has reeeiyed this grace, he might, as an excoae 
for doing wrong, plead that he has not strength to do 
better, that he has not had power to resist the varioos 
temptations to which he was exposed; bnt after he has 
been confirmed, afiBbr he has recced the grace of GrOD, 
and then does wrong, his case is hke that of the man 
in whom the nnclean spirit was, and the paralytic man, 
if he sinned again, many times worse than it was before. 
We know that the grace which (jOd gives at Confirmation, 
is sufficient to strengthen ns, to resist the devil, and to do 
all which God requires, for our Sayioub says, in so many 
words, *' My grace is sufficient for thee,*' and S. Paul him- 
self confirms this, by saying, '^ I can do all things through 
Christ, which strengtheneth me.*' A. P. 

Observations. 

I. Parson. Sanctified by God's heavenly messengers, 
the priests, is not quite correct. To whom, in the case of 
the miracle in question, do you compare the Priests ? 

Answer, To the Angel that troubled the waters. 

Parson. Did the Angel himself sanctify the water ? 

Answer. The Holy Ghost, by means of the Angel, 

Parson. Then you should Imve said, "The Holy Ghost, 
by the instrumentality of God's messenger, the Priest/' 
Have we any instance in the Bible of God's Priests being 
called Angels ? 

Answer. The heads of the sev^i Churches, in the book 
of the Revelation, are called Angels by our Saviotjr 
Himself. 

II. Parson. You say "our Saviour had before ex- 
plained." Why do you imagine that our Saviour had 
explained it before ? 

Answer. I supposed it probable that our Saviour 
would give the explanation first. 

Parson. I think it by no means unlikely myself, espe- 
cially as the Gospel of S. John records mostly the events 
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which took place during the latter part of our Saviour's 
ministry. Still we must not argue upon probabilities as if 
they were certainties. One thing, however, is certain, we 
have both the warning and the explanation, whether the 
paralytic man had the latter or not, and consequently we 
shall be more inexcusable than he, if we do not profit by it. 

III. Parson^ You say that "an unconfirmed person 
may plead that he has not had power to resist the various 
temptations to which he is exposed.^' Has a child no such 
power given him ? 

Answer, Yes, at baptism. 

Parson. Then you should have noticed this, and men- 
tioned, that the additional grace of Confirmation is given, 
in order to enable us to meet the additional temptations to 
which we are exposed when we grow up and go out into 
the world. Otherwise you make Confirmation a Sacra- 
ment equal to that of baptism. How many Sacraments 
has Christ ordained in His Church ? 

Answer, Two only, as generally necessary to salvation. 

Parson. Does Confirmation answer to that definition ? 

Answer. No, it is not necessary to the salvation of all. 
Those who die too young to be exposed to the temptations 
of the world do not want it, therefore it is not generally 
necessary. 

IV. Parson. To whom does our Saviour say, " My 
grace is sufficient for thee ?" 

Answer, To S. Paul. 

Parson. Upon what occasion ? 

Answer. When S. Paul said he had some temptations to 
strive against, which he calls "a thorn in the flesh/' 

Parson. That may be quite right, though most people 
imagine it a bodily infirmity. Still a bodily infirmity is 
itself a temptation to impatience and fretfulness, therefore 
we may say it is quite right. What is our Saviour's 
reasoii for refusing to take this temptation away ? 

Answer. That His strength was made perfect in weak- 
ness. 

Parson. Which means that Christ's strength is more 
evidently shown forth to the world, when a person natu- 
rally weak resists temptation by means of it. 



HEADS OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Each one of the catechists should be supplied with two 
or three of those explanations of the CatechiiBin^ of which so 
many have been published in the fcHrm of question and 
answer ; — Bather's^ Sinclair's^ and Bevan's are as good as 
any. Before attempting to catechise^ they should be in- 
duced to study these diligently^ so as not only to make 
their own the information conveyed, but to get into the 
author's style and run of questioning. The Parson also 
will do well to superintend this in person, and in fact to 
have a class of catechists pretty well indoctrinated before 
the general catechising begins. 

But all these books must be considered text-books, not 
class-books ; they must never be used in the act of cate- 
chising. No one will ever become a good catechist who 
reads his questions instead of asking them, because the 
very essence of catechising is to catdi the idea as it rises 
in the mind of the catechumen, and to build upon that. 
It is therefore as impossible to determine beforeluuid what 
the questions will be, as to write down beforehand the 
observations which a man intends to make in the course of 
conversation. It is different with the Church Catechism : 
this is a short summary of the Christian B.eligion, which is 
to be impressed on the memory; — ^in nine cases out. of ten 
it is learned by rote, — in nine cases out of ten it is learned 
before the child is capable of understanding it; and it is 
intended to be so learned, because it forms the founda- 
tion for subsequent instruction, — ^the axioms, as it were, of 
religion. There is no reason here why the questions 
should not be put exactly as they are written in the book, 
because the quality to be exercised in the catechumen here 
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is memory, not understanding. It is a mere sowing of the 
seed which is afterwards to produce fiaiit. 

As the child grows up, you want him to understand 
what he has learnt ; but if you merely read explanatory 
questions to him from a book, however good those ques- 
tions may be, they not only become wearisome, but are 
regarded merely as '^ cues'* to suggest to the memory fol- 
lowing words, instead of questions to elicit from the under- 
standing corresponding thoughts. And, besides this, the 
perpetual reference to the stereotyped phrases of the book 
cramps the catechist's own powers of illustration; he 
becomes unable to use that which he is never called upon 
to use, — his own thought and his own understanding. A 
very inferior amount of explanation, made vivd voce, and in 
a conversational form, will fix the meaning of a given pas- 
sage in the mind of the catechumen far more surely and 
permanently than the very best that even Sinclair or 
Bather ever wrote, if given perpetually in Sinclair's or 
Bather's own words. 

But, on the other hand, few catechists have the subject 
so completely arranged in their minds, as to be able to 
keep the main thread of the argument before them through 
all the ramifications of elucidatory questioning and diver- 
gent explanation, so as to lead it continually back to the 
original subject. It is thei'efore a very useful help to 
the catechists that they should have the heads of their 
subject drawn out for them in skeleton, with a sketch of 
the parallelism between the Bible and the Church Cate- 
chism, to cast their eye upon, so as to bring back their 
thoughts to the course of the teaching. 

The Parson will find no great difficulty in drawing out 
such a sketch for his own people, in the way he likes best 
himself, either from his own memory of the Scriptures, or 
from a Scripture common-place book, or else from a very 
useful little tract published some time ago by the Christian 
Knowledge Society, in which the Church Catechism is 
proved and explained from Scripture. 

The following, which is a little enlarged and altered from 
one published originally by Bums, and which I conclude 
is now out of print, will do as well as any other; but the 
fact is, that the number of texts supporting each dogma of 
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the Catechism is so great^ that these arrangements may be 
varied infinitely, and the Parson, knowing what is wanted 
in his own pansh, will always make out a better and more 
suitable arrangement for himself than he can get in any 
book whatever. 



I. Ths Natural State of all Msn. 
11. The Christian State. 

1 . Its priyileges. 

2. Admission into it. 

3. Continuance in it. 

4. Its obligations, 

1. Repentance f 

or ^, 

Remtneiation \ ^ 

2. Faiih, 

or 
Belirf in 



The devil. 
The world. 
The flesh. 
God the Father. 
God the Son. 
God the Holt 
Ghost. 



3. Obedience 



III. The Christian Pri- 
vileoes . • . . 



Duty towards God . 

my 

* 
of 



2. Duty towards 
neighbour . 

1. The priyilege 

Prayer . , • . 

2. Means of grace 

through the Sa- 
craments • • • 

3. The great object of a 

Christian's life 



r First Foor 
\ Commandments. 
I Last Six 
Commandments. 

AChUdof God. 

A member oil 
Christ. 

fAn inheritor of 
•{ the kingdom 
t^ of Heaven. 



I. The Natural State of all Men. 

church catechism. 



l.AJl subject to death! ^ 
by sm jxwi**. T. i*,. 

2. The wrath of God] 

the penalty of disobe- > Col. iii. 6. 
dience J 

3. All by nature children ]tj,,^ .. , « 
of wrath . . . .^Ephes.u. 1-3. 



I Beinf 
>'in sin, 



Being by nature bom 
and the children 
of wrath. 



II. The Christian State. 
1. Hi privilegee, ^ ^„ . / . . t. 

1. Member of 1 , p^ •■ lo la L- ^T"" ^"^a "" ^^' 
Christ j ^"' ' ^* ' *^™») * ^^ made a mem- 

2. Child of God *. . Gal. iii. 26, 27. i J?^ °^ ^f *'«T» * ^1^^ ""l 

3. Inheritor of thel p^ ••• a i7 S'"'!:-*''? """ mhentor of 
kingdom of heaven / ^°™- ^"- ^^^^^' l^^ kmgdom of heaven. 
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2. Admission into it 



3. Baptism 



,< 



Col. i. 12-18. 



1 Cor. X. 2. 
Acts xix. 2-6. 
S. John iii. 5. 
S. Mark i. 8. 
Rom. vi. 6, 7. 
Rom. vi. 11. 
1 S. Pet. ii. 24. 

Ps. V. 5. 



4. Contintiance in the 
same 

5. Its obligations. 



Eph. ii. 3. 

2 Thess. ii. 16. 
1 S. Pet. ii. 7. 

|S. John XV. 1-8. <f^ 



1. Repentance 



/Actsii. 37, 38. 
• \ S. Luke iii. 7, 8. 



or fl. The devil .^ S. Matt. xxv. 41. 



" I heartily thank our 

heavenly Father that He 

< hath called me to this state 

I of salvation, through Jb- 

l^sus Christ our Saviour. 

The outward visible sign. 

}The inward spiritual 
gi'ace. 

A death unto sin. 
A new birth unto righte- 
ousness. 

Being by nature born in 
sin ; 
And the children of 
\ wrath: 

T We are hereby made the 
f children of grace. 

And I pray unto God 
give me His grace, that 
may continue in the 
i^same unto my life's end. 
" What is required of per- 
sons to be baptized ? Re- 
pentancet whereby they 
forsake sin. 

Why then are infants 
baptized ? &c. Because 
they promised them both, 
viz. repentance and faith. 
What did your god- 
fathers and godmothers 
then for you ? They did 



Renun- < 2. The world > S. James iv. 4. < promise and vow three 
ciationof [^3.Theflesh.J Rom. viii. 12-14. things in my name. 1. 

That I should renounce 
^the devil, &c. 

(2. That 1 should be- 
lieve, &c. 
i?VifM, whereby we sted- 
fastly beUeve the promises 
of God. 



2. Faith 



or 

BeUef 

in 



Maker of^ 

heaven and VActs iv. 24-27. 
earth . .J 

2. GoDtheSoN S, John i. 1, 14. 

Redeemer Gal. iv. 4, 5. 

Ransomer Inn tA 

ofMankind}2Cor.v.l4. 

3. GoD the "I . . , - 
Holy Ghost J-^^^- ^ *• 

Sanctifier 
of the elect 



1 1 S. Pet. i. 2. 



Ist, I learn to believe in 
God the Father, Who 
* hath made me and all the 
world. 

2nd, In God the Son, 
•Who hath redeemed me 
and all mankind. 

}3rd. In God the Holy 
Ghost, Who sanctiAeth 
me and all the elect people 
of God. 
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3. Obedience . 



^First Com- 
mandment . 



l.Duty 

to. 

wards 

God. 



Second Com- 
mandment • 



Third Com- 
mandment . 



Fourth Com., ^j^ 10^ 
mandment.^ ^^^y 



" 3. That I should keep 
God's Holy WiU and Com- 

1^-4^ w-;: 'k-i Ai\ mandments, &c. What 
S.Matt.ixn. 37-40.. j^ thon chiefly learn 

from these Command- 
^ments ? 
'S.Markzii.29,30.' 
S. John liv. 23. 
Ephes. V. 5. 
^S. Matt. vi. 24. 
Dent. iv. 15-18. 
Acts zTii. 29, 30. 
S. John iv. 24. 
Ps. xcv. 6. 
TLevit. ziz. 12. 

1 Kings Yiii. 28, 29^ 
Eccles. Y. 1. 

LPhilip. ii. 9, 10. 
fGen. ii. 3. 
S. John XX. 19. 



What is thy dnty to- 
» wards God ? My duty to- 
wards God is, &c. 



^ Fifth Com- 
mandment . 



Ephes. Ti. 1-3. 
1 Tim. V. 4. 



r, 



1 S. Pet. ii. 13, 14. < 



2, Duty 

to- 
wards j 

my 
neigh- 
hour. 



i 1 Cor. xyi, 1, 2. 

^ '"To loye, honour, and 

puocour my father and 
mother. 

To honour and obey the 

queen, and all, &c. 

r To submit myself to all 

1 Thess. T. 12, 13. J my governors, teachers. 

Col. iii. 22. J spiritual pastors and mas- 

( ters. 
Levit. xix. 32. J To order myself lowly, 
LPhiHp. ii. 3. \ &c. 

S. Matt V. 21 , 22. "^ f^^ j^^ nobody by word 
(Marg. reading.) Lr deed, to bear io maUce 
jspnes. IV. 31. ^^^ jy^^,^ ij^ jj^jjjrt. 

1 S. John m. 15. J ' 

.vr. P;ii^**^' ^' 5?"^* 1 To keep my body in tern- 
Seventh Com- J (Marg. r«uhng.) .perance, soWn^, and 
mandmcAt .^ E^es. y. 3-5. f ^astity 

\\ Tim. ii. 9, 10. ^ 

Eighth Com- f 1 Thess. iv. 6. 
mandment . \ Ephes. iv. 28. 



Sixth Com- 
mandment. 1 



Ninth Com- f S. James iv. 11. 
mandment . \ Ephes. iv. 25. 

Tenth Com- f Heb. xiii. 5. 
mandment . \ 1 Tim. vi. 6-10, 



To keep my hands from 
picking and stealing. 

iTo keep my tongue frt)m 
evil-speaking, lying, and 
dandering. 
Not to covet nor desire 
other men's goods ; but to 
learn, &c. 
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III. The Christian Privileges. 



First Privilege. — The 
privilege qf prayer. 



1. Man's weakness . Rom. vii. 18, 19, - 

2. Sufficiency of Di- \ p^ .^ jg 
vine grace . . « 

3. Prayer a means of 
obtaining it . . 

4. The Lord's 
prayer .... 



S. Luke zi. 11-13. 
-S. Matt. vi. 9-18. 



^- w?' J^!f "•* \Rom. vin. 14, 15. 
Which art m ^Eccles.T.2. 
• • •-/ 



heaven 



^ My good child, know 
this, that thou art not able 
to do these things of thy- 
self, nor to wtdk in the 
Commandments of God 
and to serve Him without 
His special grace, which 
thou must learn at all 
times to call for by dili- 

^gent prayer. 

The Lord's prayer. 

I desire my Lord God 
our Heavenly Father, 
Who is the Giver of all 
goodness, to send His 
grace unto me, and to all 
people. 



2. Hallowed be Thy f 4th Commandment. " 
Name . . . . \ 1 S. Pet. i. 15, 16. 

fHeb, L 8. 

3. Thy kmgdom J Rom. liv. 17. 
come . . . . I Rev. zi. 15. 

LS. Matt. zzv. 34. 

4. Thy will be done fS. Matt, zviii. 10. 
in earth as it is in -^ Ps. ciii. 20, 21. 
heaven . . • l^S. Matt.vii. 21. ^ 



That we may worship 
» Him, serve Him, and obey 
Him, as we ought to do. 



r That He will send us all 



5. Give us this day 1 S. Matt. vi. 31-33. ^ ^ ^^^^^ ne«iM lK)th 
our daily bread . / 2 Thess. m. 10-12. ^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 



6. And forgive us' 
our trespasses, as 



r That He will be merciful 



we forgive them > S.Matt.zviii21-35.< unto us, and forgive us our 
that trespass (^sins. 

against us . .^ 
- T , ... fS. James i. 13, 14.^ That it will please Him 

r *^ < Gen.zxii. 1,2,9-12. Uo save and defend us in all 

temptation . • ]^i Cor. x. 12, 13. J dangers ghostiy and bodily. 

( And that He will keep 
us from all sin and wicked- 
ness, and from our ghostly 
enemy, and from everlast- 
^ing death. 

r And this I trust He will 
do of His mercy and good- 
ness, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And there- 
fore I say. Amen, So be it. 



8. But deliver us / Rom. zvi. 20. 
from evil . . . \ 2 Tim. iv, 18. 



9. Amen 



1 Cor. xiv. 15-17. < 
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Second Privilege, — The privilege of grace 
through the ordinances qf Christ. 



The Lord's Supper : 
1. Remembrance • 



1 Cor. XL 24. 



2. Benefits. 
In this world 
In the world 
come , 



r For a continiial remem- 
i brance of the sacrifice of 
l^the death of Christ. 



S* John vi. 56, 
^ *** I S. John vi. 54, 



57. 



!■ 



Outward sign 



Inward ?art or 1 j Cor. x. 16. 
thing sigmfiedj 



And of the benefits which 
we receive thereby. 

Bread and winei which 
S. Matt. xxvi. 26. •I the Lord hath commanded 

^to be received. 
" The Body and Blood of 
Christ, which are verily 
and indeed taken and re- 
ceived by the faithful in 
the Lord's Supper. 
* The strengthening and 
mi. X- r i.1- fDeut. viii. 3. refreshing of our souls by 

i!J^^.r i P8- 1^*^- 24,25. \ the Body and Blood of 

'"*" " • ^S. John vi. 48-50. Christ, as our bodies are 



benefits 



by the Bread and Wine. 



T^ird Privilege.— The privilege of the In- 
heritance of the kingdom of heaven, 

TheLoBD's Supper a 1 g j^^^ ^ ^^ 

type of it. J 

Preparation for the 
Holy Communion 
is die preparation 
for entering on our 
inheritance. 

2 Cor. xiii. 5. 
Cor. xi. 28. 
Rom. ii. 4, 5. 
S. Luke XV. 24. 

4.AUvelyfaith .{^."'J;^;^^,: 17. 
5. Thankfulness . S. Luke xxii. 1 9. 



1. Self-examination 

2. Repentance . . 

3. Amendments • 



{! 



6. Charity 



rS. Matt.v. 23, 24. 



Cor. X. 17. 



To examine ourselves 
whether we repent us truly 
of our former sins, sted- 
fieistly purposing to lead a 
new life, have a lively faith 
in God's mercy through 
Christ, with a thankM 
remembrance of His death, 
and be in charity with all 
men. 



PRAYER. 

O Lord, Heavenly Father, Almighty and Everlasting God, Who of 
Thine infinite goodness towards me, when I was bom in sin and a child of 
wrath, didst vouchsafe to make me a member of Christ, and an heir of 
eternal life ; I most heartily thank Thee for calling me to this state of 
salvation, and for bestowing upon me such great and precious privileges. 
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Make me ever mindful of the strict account I shall have to give, at the 
judgment-seat of Christ, of the way in which I fulfil the solemn vows 
and promises made in my name at my Baptism ; and I most humbly be- 
seech Thee of Thy great mercy, to pardon all my past breaches of the 
same, and to endue me with the assistance of Thy Holy Spirit, that I 
may continue stedfast in Thy faith and fear, and improve all those helps 
to true piety, all those means of grace and edification, which Thou hast 
appointed in Thy Holy Church ; that I may henceforth walk in newness 
of life, worthy of that blessed state whereunto Thou hast called me ; so 
that, keeping myself unspotted from the world, the fiesh, and the devil, 
I may at length attain Thy heavenly promises, through the merits of 
Christ Jesus, my Saviour, to Whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, 
be all glory and honour, for ever and ever. Amen. 



CHURCH MUSIC AND HYMNODY. 

It may seem singular to speak of Church Music as a 
means of religious teachings but in practice it will be found 
that there is none so efScacious. We must not forget^ as 
we are very apt to do, that in all such teaching there are 
two elements. If we were satisfied with placing instruc- 
tion before the eye and the understanding of the learner^ 
we should be doing but very Uttle of our duty. Our object 
is to convey it to his heart, to make it part of his thoughts 
and of himself. No Christian should ever be able to 
remember the time when he first became acquainted with 
such and such Christian truths, any more than he can tell 
when he first found out that the grass was green and the 
sky blue; the truths should have been already placed 
before him, so that his faculties may lay hold of them by 
degrees, as by degrees they became capable of doing so. 
That which is acquired by the understanding is retained 
by the understanding ; it is therefore liable at any time to 
be obscured or overWhelmed by sophistry. A reasoner 
may at any time of his Ufe be defeated, and, if defeated, 
convinced, by a reasoner more subtle than himself, while 
the truth all the time lies on his own side^ That which 
has been imbibed imperceptibly and without efibrt becomes 
part of a man^s nature and constitution, — it is interwoven 
with his daily habits, and feelings, and modes of life. It 
is not indeed altogether impervious to reason ; if it were, 
there would be no such thing in the world as a convert ; 
but it is altogether impervious to sophistry, because it 
requires not only reason, but a course of reasoning, a new 
series of feelings, a new cast of thought, to overcome it. 
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It is just what religious conviction ought to be — prejudice, 
based upon truth and defended by reason. 

For implanting in the mind such feelings as this, music 
is a most powerful auxiUary. There was a great deal of 
sound philosophy as well as deep knowledge of human 
nature in him who said, " Let me make the ballads of a 
country, let who will make its laws." This is true in all 
cases, out most especially is it true with the young and 
with the uneducated. It is a very singular thmg that it 
should be popularly imagined, as I believe it is, that the 
English are physically incapable of either producing good 
music or of appreciating it, when, no longer ago than the 
days of the Tudors, England was quite as eminent for its 
religious music as Germany is now; and, indeed, there is 
every reason why we should be a musical nation, proceed- 
ing, as we do, from the same Saxon stock as that of the 
most musical nation in the world. 

The neglect of this most powerful instrument of religion 
— a neglect involving almost the loss of the talent — may 
be traced to the times of the Puritans, who denounced not 
only Church music, but music of every sort, to such an 
extent,^ that at the Restoration it was found that the very 
art itself was forgotten. It was absolutely necessary to 
send the choristers of the King's chapel to Paris for in- 
struction, there being no one in England capable of teach- 
ing them. It is to this that we owe the loss of our parish 
chou^s. The art had been put down by violence. The 
habit had been lost, and it was to be regained only by 
expense and trouble ; this none but wealthy establishments 
were able to afford ; and thus it came to pass, that when 
the custom of reading the service began to be substituted 
for the ancient plain song of the English Church, it readily 
took root, being, in truth, a very great improvement upon 
the wretched mode of drawling the service into which 
the plain song had by that time degenerated. 

It is a singular coincidence that the Enghsh Church 
should happen to possess no hymnarium, or authorised 
collection of hymns ; had there been anything of the sort, 

1 ** The bigots of that iron time, 

Had cfdled his harmless art a crime." — Scott. 
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the science of Church music never could have fallen into 
such utter disuse. Had hymns appropriated to the seasons 
been part of the actual service of the Churchy means must 
have been provided for singing them; to read a psalm^ 
that is to say^ to read a composition expressly intended for 
singings is absurd^ — ^to read a metrical hymn would be so 
absurd as to be impossible. 

And the coincidence is purely accidental. It was no 
more the intention of the Reformers to omit the metrical 
part of the ancient services^ than it was their intention to 
omit any other part that was sound. ^'Our Common 
Prayer Book/* says Bishop Mant, '^ derives a great portion 
of its contents [he might have said almost all its contents] 
from the Breviary or daily service-book of the Bomish 
Church, purified from corruption and reduced to the 
standard of the Holy Scripture as professed by the Catholic 
Church of Christ. Together with its other provisions, 
this Breviary contains a considerable number of hymns 
used in the regular course of its daily, weekly, and occa- 
sional services.*' 

These it was by no means the intention of the Reformers 
to omit, for many of them were, as Bishop Mant observes, 
^^ altogether scnptural and unexceptionable,** but they 
could find no competent persons to undertake the trans- 
lation. Cranmer, indeed, did attempt it himself, but he 
was so dissatisfied with his own poetical efforts, that, after 
a fruitless trial with the hymn, '^ Salve festa dies,** he 
wrote to the King, requesting him that, "as his English 
verses wanted the grace and faculty which he could wish 
they had, his Majesty would cause some other to do them 
in more pleasant English and phrase.** 

It woiild seem that no such person could be founds for 
the hymn of Charlemagne in the Ordination Service i^ the 
only metrical composition of which we have any authorised 
version; and thus the whole of that portion of Divine 
worship fell into abeyance in the English Church. But, 
authorised or not, psalms and hymns the people ¥dll have, 
and ought by right to have, — and hence the interminable 
multiplicity of hymns, many of them utterly unsound, 
with which the Church is deluged. 
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The faot is^ that the Psalm tune has been so vulgarised 
by Dissenters^ and so secularised by certain members of 
our own Church, while the hymns themselves have been so 
interpolated, corrupted, and misused, that we have forgotten 
what Church music and Church poetry is capable of effect- 
ing. Had it not been for the magnificent collection of the 
hymns of Germany, and the Bede Psalraer of Sweden, both 
those Protestant bodies would long ago have forgotten what 
the doctrines of Christianity are, so far at least as their un- 
educated classes are concerned. 

England possesses what Protestant Germany does not, 
— a very perfect and very orthodox Liturgy; and what 
Sweden does not, — a body of ecclesiastics not utterly dis- 
proportioned in point of numbers to the wants of the 
people; that, therefore, which in those countries would 
amount very nearly to the loss of all knowledge ' of 
Christianity, is to us no more than a very serious incon- 
venience. But a very serious inconvenience it is, and we 
must remedy it as best we may. 

But in this we have two difficulties to surmount : we 
have not only to restore to the people the love as well as 
the knowledge of music which they once possessed, but we 
have to provide them materials also. 

With respect to the first, it has always struck me that 
we have not yet learnt to make our singing congregational. 
In those churches even where chorsJ service has been 
restored, we are satisfied with having a choir — more or less 
good, according to circumstances, — ^but we have not en- 
tirely lost the old associations of our youth, and are still 
content that our congregation should be auditors ; it is far 
better no doubt that they should be auditors of the choir, 
than merely auditors of the parish clerk, but our object is 
that they should be worshippers. 

It is far better, in a coimtry church, — and I suspect 
strongly in a town church also, — that there should be a 
choral service without a choir ; let the whole Church school 
be instructed in the choral music, as part of the regular 
education of the school; establish singing classes for 
grown-up people, in order to qualify them for doing their 
duty in church; let singing be a principal part of the 
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Sunday-school instruction^ and catecliising on the hymn or 
anthem a regular Sunday lesson ; throw open the choir to 
all who qualify themselves for serving in it ; do not he too 
particular ahout any other qualifications than those of cha- 
racter and willingness ; and then Church music^ notwith- 
standing its long disuse^ will stand some chance of be- 
coming once more congregational. 

But this implies diuly service ; it is impossible to have 
a choral congregation without it. The Sunday Psalms 
will not become familiar to them^ so that they can strike 
off at once into the accustomed chants^ unless those 
Sunday Psalms have been Daily Psalms also. 

My own habit has been on week days^ U> begin my part 
of the service in the usual toner^ iviUMUt considering or 
appearing to notice whether there are many or few in the 
Churchy or whether those few Can or cannot perform their 
part well in it. I thereby lead my little congregation to 
understand that their duty is to worship aloud, and that 
the quality of voice, and the perfection of singing, has 
nothing to do with the acceptableness of the service. 
Those who ai*e in the Church feel that they mtist attempt 
it, and attempting it, find that they can perform it. I 
will not take upon me to say that such a service is always 
very harmonious, but I will take u^on me to say that such 
a service makes singing congregational, and that it induces 
people, children especially, to come to Church. At all 
events, this plan has stood the test of experience. The 
choir of Westboume are, in the strictest sense of the word 
volunteers, it is now eight years since I began choral ser- 
vice, and during that time it has never happened that the 
service has not been chanted from want of a choir. 

It would no doubt be impossible to do this with the 
modem cathedral chant, which requires its full choir and 
its organ, and sounds poor and jejune if deprived of any 
of its four parts. The Gregorian music wants no organ, it 
is improved, no doubt, by being harmonised for four 
voices, but it does not require it, it was not written for it, 
and as the music follows the sense, instead of the ordinary 
cathedral practice of making the sense subservient to the 
music, every one can hear and understand it. 
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There may perhaps be some little difficulty in teaching 
Gregorian music, because those tones are merely musical 
reading, and it is therefore absolutely necessary that the 
singer be taught to read before he attempts to sing, which 
is not so indispensable in the modem chant, where the 
measured music not only covers the defects of the reading, 
but produces defects of its own; to teach singing only 
may possibly be easier than to teach reading and singing 
too ; but to teach the mere notes, or to teach the tones to 
those who are already capable of reading and understand- 
ing what they read, is a matter of no difficulty whatever, 
if people are contented with slow progress ; progress must 
always be slow where there is a good deal to be taught, and 
to gabble or sleep over a Gregorian tone, as is done in ca- 
thedrals over their chant, would be absolutely intolerable. 

The only way of teaching it to such a class of half- 
educated people, as we generally meet with, is, first, to 
read the whole psalm yourself, emphasising it carefully. 
Then to explain it, so that the class feel and appreciate 
what they are going to sing. Then to make them read it, 
seeing that they attend to the pauses and emphatic words. 
When they are able to do this, sound the reciting note 
with a pitch pipe, and let them read it on that, still pre- 
serving their pauses and emphases, and, after thaty it is 
very easy to add the mediation and cadence. I do not 
think the organ should be used at all; it may be a very ef- 
fective addition after the psalm is learnt, but, if used before, 
it teaches the choir to pay more attention to the music 
than to the sense; in fact, to sing as they do in cathedrals.^ 

There is no reason why, in admiring the Gregorian 

^ The observation made by my choir when I took them for the first 
time to Chichester Cathedral, *' that it was very pretty music, but that 
the choristers seemed half asleep '^ — or of one of them, who on his return 
from London, informed me that '* at Westminster Abbey they did not 
sing nearly so badly as they did at S. Paul's," will convey, as well as 
any thing can, the idea that must strike the mind of those who, having 
been accustomed to Gregorian recitative, hear, for the first time, the 
Psalms strained and twisted into musical measures. The country chorister 
might be a very indifferent judge of music, but he could feel that the 
sense was sacrificed to the sound. Of course I am not here speaking of 
that most objectionable and irreverent of all chants, the syllabic adapta- 
tion of Gregorian music — the most wanton sacrifice of sense to sound 
that ever was invented. 
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music^ we should despise, as some do, the modem chants, 
many of which are very beautiful, and very ecclesiastic in 
their character. There is room enough in the service for 
both. As the recitative of the Gregorian is best adapted 
for the unmeasured verse of the psalms, so the measured 
music of the modem chant is best adapted to metre. All 
the good modem chants make admirable hymn tunes, and 
are more easily learned than any sort of psalm or hymn 
tune whatever. 

But a more difficult and a more responsible duty is the 
selection of hymns to be sung to them. Bishop Mant, in 
the preface to his own translation of the ancient Churcli 
Hymns, says, that he has translated them for family devo- 
tion, as he did not ^' presume to oflFer any materials for 
pubUc worship, because he knows of no consideration 
which will justify the act or sanction of an individual in 
contributing to the introduction of forms of singing, any 
more than forms of praying, into our churches, without 
legal sanction." 

It appears to me that this is over scrupulousness in the 
Bishop, as it certainly is inconsistency. He felt no diffi- 
culty in sanctioning the use of the Metrical Psalms in his 
diocese, which, composed like his own hymns, originally 
for private worship, without half the merit of his own, and 
without any more authority, have found a place in our 
Prayer Books, in the absolute dearth of any thing better. 

But, in truth, when the Church does actually possess 
hymns, when the only reason why these hymns were not 
authorised in the English branch of it, was the incapacity 
of the Reformers to translate them, when the want of an 
authorised version is universally felt and acknowledged, 
and when the only legal authority which could by any 
possibility sanction them is in abeyance, we are fully 
justified in doing what is right in our own eyes, to the 
same extent as the Israelites were in the days of the 
Judges, and for the very same reason. The Church has 
a recognised place for tne Anthem, in quires and places 
where they sing, but not having designated what that 
anthem shall be, she has left it to us to make the selection. 
A Bishop has a perfect right to object to this or that 
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Who to the Cross that world to win, 
From common stain of common sin, 
From Virgin shrine, a Virgin Birth, 
A spotless Victim issuest forth. 

At vision of "Whose glory bright, 
At mention of Whose Name of might. 
Angels on high and fiends below. 
In rev'rence or in trembling bow. 

Almighty Judge, to Thee we pray, 
Great U mpire of the last dread day ; 
Protect us through the unearthly fight. 
With armour of celestial light. 

To G-OD the Father, and the SoK, 
And Holt G-host all praise be done. 
All honour, might, and glory be. 
Through aU the long eternity. 



II.— While Preparing for Confirmation, 

HYMN to the holy SPIRIT. 

Creator Spirit, by Whose aid 
The world' s'^oundations first were laid, 
Come, visit every humble mind. 
And pour Thy joys on all mankind ; 
From sin and sorrow set us fi^e. 
And make us temples meet for Thee. 

Thrice holy Fount ! thrice holy Fire ! 
Our hearts with holy love inspire. 
Our frailty help, our vice control. 
And calm the passions of the soul ; 
Come, and Thy sacred unction bring, 
To sanctify us while we sing. 

Immortal honour, endless fame, 

Attend the Almighty Father's Name ; 

Let Gk)D the Son be glorified. 

Who for the world's redemption died. 

And equal adoration be, 

O Blessed Comforter, to Thee. 
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Venit Sanete Sphitus. 

Holt Spieit from on high, 
Come, and from the op'ning sky, 

Shed Thy ray of heavenly light ; 
Come, kind Ejltheb of the poor. 
Come, with aU Thy bounteous store. 

Come, of hearts the inmate bright. 

Sweetest Comforter and best. 
Of the soul most welcome Guest, 

Presence calm in fev'rish day ; 
In all toil Eefreshment sweet, 
Cooling Breath 'mid noontide heat, 

God, that wipest aU tears away. 

Light most Holy, most Divine, 
In our inmost bosoms shine, 

Pill Thine own with Thy true Grace ; 
For without Thy hallowing Flame, 
Nought in man is free from blame, 

Nought in all this sinful race. 

Wash whate'er of stain is here, 
Sprinkle what is d^ or sear. 

And the spirit bind and heal ; 
Bend whate'er is stubborn still. 
Kindle what is cold and chill. 

What is true and faithful seal. 

Oh, to every faithful heart, 
LoBD, Thy sevenfold g^ts impart, 

That Thine own in Thee may live ; 
Give the meed Thy grace hath won, 
Crown the work Thyself hast done, 

Everlasting gladness give. 

Amen. 
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HELP OF THE HOLY GHOST. 

Spibit of Truth and Love, 
Life-giving Hoh' Dove, 

Speed forth Thy flight ; 
Move on the water's face 
Bearing the lamp of grace. 
And in earth's darkest place 

" Let there be light." 

Haste, hallow'd Paraclete, 
Us with Thy glory greet. 

Wisdom and might ; 
Bless the pure fontal wave. 
Nerve ns the foe to brave, 
And through the shadowy grave 

" Let there be light." 

Hallelujah. 



III. — For the Mobnino of Confibmation. 

Wake, wake, ye children of the light, 
Hearken to Gk)D's own Voice ; 

With early songs of praise draw nigh, 
And in His courts rejoice. 

Let carnal sloth and faithless fear 

From every heart be driven ; 
Spend ye this day as they that hope 

To spend the rest in heaven. 

So shall OUT souls, most Holy Gk)D, 

Thy gracious influence prove, 
Enlighten'd by Thy Holy Word, 

And quicken'd by Thy Love. 

Praise to the Fatheb and the Son, 

And O, like praise be Thine, 
Bleat Spihit ! Who our souls dost fill 

With Light and Life Divine. 
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IV. — For the Services of Confirmation. 

NOON. 

Come, Holt Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire. 
Thou the Anointing Spirit art. 
Who dost Thy sevenfold gifts impart. 
Thy blessed Unction from above, 
Is comfort, life, and fire of love. 

Enable with perpetual light, 
The dulness of our blinded s^ht. 
Anoint and cheer our soiled mce 
With the abundance of Thy grace. 
Keep far our foes, give peace at home : 
Where Thou art guide, no ill can come. 

Teach us to know the Father, Son, 
And Thee, of Both, to be but One. 
That, through the ages all along. 
This may be our endless song ; 

Praise to Thy eternal merit. 

Father, Son, and Holt Spirit. 

V. — For the Evening After Confirmation. 

god's angels. 

Lord, above the stars Who reignest, 

Who the universe hast made, 
Who with wondrous skill sustainest. 

What Thy wondrous might arrayed ; 

Let Thy chosen Angels tend us, 

G-uardians ever at our side ; 
From all taint of guilt defend us, 

Far from harm our footsteps guide. 

Fears and foes alike dispelling 

From our borders fast and far ; 
Every inward tumult quelling. 

Quenching every balefrd ster. 
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VI. — For the Morning of the First Communion. 



HYMN for the COMMTJKION. 

Bread of our life, in mercy broken, 
Wine of the soul in mercy shed, 

By Whom the words of life were spoken, 
And in Whose death our sins are dead ; 

Look on the hearts by sorrow broken. 
Look on the tears by sinners shed. 

And be Thyfeast to us the token 
That by Thy grace our souls are fed. 



VIL — After the First Communion, 

EVENING HTMN. 
Cultor Dei memento. 

Christian, ever keep in mind. 

Thee the Font for Christ's hath signed. 

Thee the Holy Blood bedew' d, 

Thee the strengthening grace renew' d. 

Ere thy head at close of day 
On thy lowly couch thou lay, 
On thy memory and thy breast 
Be the Cross of Christ impress'd. 

Sin and shame, like shades of night. 
Fade before the Cross's light ; 
Hallow'd thus, the wav'ring will 
And the troubled heart are still. 

Far, far hence, dark phantoms, fly, 
Haunting demons, come not nigh. 
Ever waiting to betray ; 
Arch-deceiver, hence, away. 

Serpent, with thy thousand coils. 
With thy many winding wiles, 
With thy deep meandering arts, 
Euffling calm and quiet hearts. 
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Hence ; — for Christ, yea Christ, is here, 
At His token disappear ; 
Lo, the sign thou well hast known, 
Bids thy cursed crew be gone. 

Though the body listless lie, 
Clos'd awhile the weary eye, 
Yet the soul in very sleep, 
Shall with Christ her vigil keep. 

To th' Eternal Three in One, 
Fatheib^ and co-equal SoK, 
King of kings, and Spirit blest. 
Endless glory be address' d. 



MORNING. 

*^ They will go from strength to strength : and unto the God of gods 
appeareth every one of them in Sion." 

Put from us, O Lord, we pray. 
Of darkness the unfruitml deeds. 

And keep us safely in the way. 
That to Thy holy presence leads. 

Each one of us has duly sworn, 
Against our Master's foe to fight. 

Beneath the Cross's banner, borne 

By Him Who darkness changed to light. 

He that right manfuUy would stand. 
The devil, world, and flesh to queU, 

Keeps anxious watch on either hand. 
In his Lord's armour fenced well. 

The shield of faith is o'er him spread. 

To guard from Satan's fieir dart. 
Salvation's helmet keeps his head. 

And righteousness protects his heart. 

The girdle of his loins is truth. 

His sword the piercing "Word of GrOD ; 

He thus sets forth in earliest youth 
The way G-od's saints before have trod. 
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And he proceede from etrength to strength, 

Forgetting all the triab past j 
His eyes still fii'd, where he at length 

May hope eternal rest at last. 



Puputle, ChrUHMtila. 

SoLDiEBB, who to Cesist belong, 

In your bumish'd feith be strong, 
For God' 8 promise it ie aure. 
His rewards they shall endure. 

Come away, 
Where are no shadowB in a glass, 
"Where are no things that come and pass 

To decay ; 
But the leaf that shall not fade, 
And the lights that throw no shade. 

Ever stay. 
Where the hapm- sties above, 
Are the home oi them that love, 

All the day ; 
And good spirits o'er our head, 
As on happy stars they tread, 

Sing atway. 
Here on earth ye can but clasp. 
Things that perish in the grasp ; 

While ye may 
To the heavens lift your eyes, 
God Himself shall be your prize. 

Come away. 

With the happy heavenly host, 
To Father, Son, and Holt G-eobt 
Sing ; for His promise it is sore. 
His rewards they shall endure. 



THE CLASS LECTURE, 

In all matters in which the coDscience is coDcemed, — 
that is to say, on all matters of duty, — ^the Parson will 
naturally see his catechumens singly. This does not mean 
necessanly alone, because it is quite right that they should 
come, and they frequently do come, attended by some 
friend or relation, — some sponsor in fact. It does not 
mean alone, but it does mean that he cannot receive two 
or three catechumens at once. The subject of his conver- 
sation is the faults, the weaknesses, the peculiar tempta- 
tions of the particular individual to whom he is speaking, 
which are to be amended and guarded against by that 
individual himself, aided, it may be, by his friend or 
sponsor, who is interested in the same thing; but this 
will not apply to two or three catechumens, each of whom 
has his own conscience to attend to. 

But in all matters which relate to explanation the case is 
different ; here every member of a well-assorted class helps 
the rest, and contributes his quota to the common stock 
of intelligence. Classes such as these cannot, however, be 
arranged before the second or third week, because, before 
that time, the parson will not have got sufficient insight 
into the several capacities, or pursuits, or steadiness, or 
regularity of his catechumens, or of their private friend- 
ships or companionships, to be able to classify and assort 
them; and everything depends on the class being well 
assorted. It should not, if it can be avoided, consist of 
more than six or seven members, and of these no one 
ought to be very much before or behind the others. The 
great object is, that all shall take an equal part in the 
lecture, and that none shall be thrown into the shade by 
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the superior attainments of any of the rest. Lectures 
such as these^ when well arranged^ are perhaps the most 
effective, certainly the most popular, means of preparation 
which a Parson can employ. 

These lectures are very easy to give: a well-assorted 
class, who haver been in the habit of associating together, 
and who, remembering their school-days, are well accus- 
tomed to the Parson's mode of catechising and explaining, 
soon lose their shyness, and enter into the spirit of the 
conversation. 

But easy as it may be to give such lectures, it is by 
no means easy to write them ; on paper they Ipok stiff 
and unnatural, or else become excessively tedious. In 
most cases there will be a multitude of leading questions^ 
which it is absolutely necessary to put, but which, to a 
reader who sees at a glance the object aimed at, are weari- 
some in the extreme. Indeed, unless the catechumens are 
quick and intelligent, it is absolutely impossible to reduce 
this kind of lecture to writing at all. 

To obviate these two diflSculties, and to ensure that this, 
which I offer as a specimen, should be a bond fide lecture, 
not an invention of my own, — should be natural, and 
should be readable, — I sent for a class of my former cate-* 
chumens, whom I could depend upon, and read with them 
the 15th chapter of S. Luke, which is one of those which 
I always select as a Confirmation subject. It is not an 
average lecture, certainly, because the catechumens in this 
instance are the four pupil-teachers of Westboume School, 
who, it may easily be supposed, are readier and more intel- 
ligent than others of their class ; still they are all young 
people, who have had no farther education than the school 
itself supplies, and may be considered as fair specimens of 
what that class is capable of. The manner in whi6h the 
lecture was taken down is this: each one noted his or her 
own answers, and when the lecture was finished, one of 
the party remained in my study, and, from these notes, 
drew up under my inspection the lecture as it now 
stands. 

The class which I assembled on this occasion is, it will 
be observed, a mixed class, composed of girls and boys, — • 
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or, I might almost say, of young women and young men. 
I am myself very partial to this mode of teaching, not only 
for schools, but for catechumens of a more advanced age 
also. That it is easier to teach classes so composed, no one 
doubts ; but a great many do doubt the propriety of so 
teaching them on moral grounds. I take my stand on 
educational grounds certainly, but I take it on moral 
grounds also. 

My theory 'is, that if God intended men and women to 
live together in the same society, it is just as much our 
duty to teach those boys and girls, who are hereafter to 
become men and women, to behave towards each other 
with propriety, modesty, and decorum, as it is to teach 
them their Catechism on their ^^ Faith and Duty •" and that 
teaching of every kind, and this especially, is a matter of 
practice rather than of theory. Scotland and Ireland both 
boast their superior degree of morality in this respect to 
that of England, and the latter with some truth ; yet both 
in Scotland and in Ireland boys and girls of the labouring 
classes, and very frequently of the higher classes also, are 
generally educated together. 

In school at Westbourne I generally examine boys and 
girls together, and I find that this always produces a 
greater degree of attention and emulation, each being 
ashamed to lose credit in the eyes of the other. 

In the playground they have full permission to play 
together, if they like (which is much the best security we 
possess against their wandering away together) ; but they 
very seldom do play together, because boys^ amusements 
and girls' amusements are of a different character, and if, 
as happens at rare intervals, I do see a dozen boys and 
girls going down a slide together in the winter, or engaged 
in a game of rounders in summer, I believe both parties 
are improved by their temporary coalition. 

It is a general principle that, if you would make people 
trustworthy, you must trust them; and upon this prin- 
ciple I have always acted with the pupil-teachers, for I 
have followed out the system of pupil-teachers at West- 
bourne School for years before it ever entered into the 
mind of Government to appoint them, and from these 
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that school has turned out six or seven schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, with every one of whom we have reason 
to be satisfied. 

Long before the Committee of Council wrote to us, long 
before there was any Committee of Council on Education 
at all, I ventured to advise my schoolmaster and school- 
mistress to teach their respective subordinates together, to 
make a class of them, to teach them their duties towards 
each other, but in no way to discourage such intimacy as 
might innocently exist between those engaged in similar 
occupations. This practice we continue still, notwith- 
standing the cautions which we receive yearly from the 
Minutes of Council. Many of our young people have 
grown up, and as yet we have had no reason to repent our 
confidence ; two or three oi them are married, and it is 
singular, and not a little to my disappointment, that they 
have in no case married among themselves, but have pre- 
ferred strangers. 

I am not saying that there is no danger in this system ; 
I see the danger perfectly, and always have seen it : but 
in fourteen years I have not met with anything to shake 
my trust in my own theory, and it would not be a light 
thing that would shake it now. It is better that one 
should fall, if it should so happen, while twenty others 
have leamt that moral restraint which is necessary for 
them after they are emancipated from all control of ours, 
than that every one should be preserved from actual sin by 
actual supervision for the present, and then be launched 
into the world to fall into it, from want of that self-respect 
and self-control, which we should have taught them, but 
did not. We should not forget that our responsibility 
extends far beyond the time when our dependents are ac- 
tually under our teaching. 

The same rule we should carry out to a certain degree 
with respect to catechumens preparing for Confirmation, 
and with them, as with school-children, it is far easier to 
teach a mixed class than a class composed entirely of eith^ 
sex, I say, — to a certain decree — for the rule does not at all 
apply to strangers, who have not been brought up under our 
eye, or who are associated together now for the first time. 
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Here the rule would not hold good at all, and here the 
sexes must not be classed together on any account. 

Neither in the case of those who have grown up under 
our eye must the ordinary precautions be neglected. 
Young men and young women, however well taught, are 
but young men and young women after all. If it is ne- 
cessary to assemble a mixed class after dark, the girls may 
easily be dismissed to their homes, while the boys are 
occupied for ten minutes or so, in ascertaining by rule and 
compass the precise number of miles between Jerusalem 
and Jericho, or verifying two parallel passages by an inves- 
tigation of Cruden, or even in putting the books and chairs 
away, and sweeping the carpet, on which there will always 
be dirt enough left to make a very good reason of it. Or, 
again, two or three mothers, — or, what is better, maiden 
aunts, if they are to be had, — may be invited, and, if they 
can possibly find time, they are all glad enough to come 
to a class . lecture. Above all things, the catechumens 
should never be kept waiting in an anteroom; let them 
be admitted as they come, — the Parson surely will have 
something to say to the early-comers ; and let those who 
come late be sent back at once, — the Parson is very sorry, 
but he cannot disturb the lecture when once begun ; let 
no excuse be admitted, however good, and they will none 
of them be late next time. 

In all these arrangements no Parson can go far wrong 
if he will just consider it the case of his own daughters, 
and ask himself to what extent he would trust them in the 
society of young men of their own rank, and what unseen 
checks he would in their case put upon too familiar an 
intercourse. There is no so great difference between one 
young woman and another young woman, and if he 
attempt to put a greater restraint upon his female catechu* 
mens than he would upon his daughters, he will fail, and 
so he ought. He must not expose the one to unnecessary 
temptations any more than he would the other, but, he 
-may depend upon it, that all the supervision that he or 
his subordinates can exercise will avail very little, if that is 
all that he trusts to. If any credit is to be placed in the 
record of Spanish or Italian manners which we find in their 
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works of fiction, the duenna and the lock and key prove in 
practice but very indiflferent safeguards. Nothing is a safe^ 
guard but religious duty and a sense of self-respect, and 
this last is grievously impaired, if not destroyed altogether, 
by suspicion and distrust. 



A Class Lecture on S. Luke xv. 

" Open your Bibles at the 15th chapter of S. Luke's 
Gospel," said the Parson. " I want you to have a clear 
idea, not only of the mercy of God, but also of the way 
in which He restores penitent sinners to the state of 
grace which they had forfeited. Read me the first two 
verses.'^ 

*'Then drew near unto Him all the publicans and 
sinners for to hear Him. And the Pharisees and Scribes 
murmured, saying, This Man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them.^' 

" A good deal is to be learnt,^' resumed the Parson, 
" simply by considering the times and occasions in the 
Bible. We must not overlook even the little word ' then.' 
What had our Saviour been doing or saying in the pre- 
ceding chapter, which induced the sinners to draw near 
to Him V 

" He had been telling them of the master of the house 
sending his servants into the streets and lanes of the city, 
to bring to him the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, 
and the blind,^^ said A., whose quick eye had caught sight 
of the parable of the Great Supper. 

^^ Yes," said the Parson ; " and here let me caution you 
of one difference between ourselves and those people to 
whom the Lord was speaking. Though the Old Testa- 
ment is not without its mercies, it is far more a book of 
GoD^s judgments than the New. These people were so 
much in the habit of regarding Him as a God of justice, 
rather than as a God of mercy, that it was far more neces- 
sary for our Saviour to explain the infinity of God's 
mercies to them, than it would be to explain them to us. 
We have heard so much about them, that our danger is 
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that we should forget that the God of mercy is a God of 
justice also. Hence the necessity of repeating the lesson, 
which He does three times, but each time with such vari- 
eties as to form a fresh and additional piece of instruction. 
Now, tell me what the two first parables of the chapter 
are about, and observe the points in which they are alike, 
and those on which they differ.'^ 

'^ We have first,^' said B., " the story of a Shepherd 
losing one of his sheep, which he is pasturing in the wil- 
demess, leaving the flock in order to look rfter the lost 
one, and feeling more joy at having recovered it than in 
the rest which had never strayed.^' 

^^Of course you can explain it?'^ said the Parson. 

" The Shepherd is our Saviour,'^ said B., " His flock 
ourselves, the wilderness the world, and the lost one a 
sinner ; while the joy felt by the shepherd represents the 
joy that He would have us understand He feels at the re- 
covery of a lost one.'' 

'^ Now D.,'* said the Parson, " look at the next parable, 
the main sentiment of which your sister has rightly repre- 
sented, in explaining th^ first, and tell me what are the 
points of difference between it and the preceding.*' 

" Instead of a man it is a woman," said D. 

^^ Yes," said the Parson ; " and instead of a wilderness 
it is a house that is now searched — all the rest* is precisely 
the same. Who is called the spouse of Christ V 

" The Church," said J. 

" The object of these two parables, then, taken toge- 
ther," said the Parson, *^ is to show us the pains taken by 
our Saviour for the restoration of each individual sinner, 
and the joy which attends the success of His efforts ; and 
at the same time to point out that He has committed pre- 
cisely the same office to the Church, with this single ex- 
ception, — that whereas His own care and His own labour 
extends over the wide world, typified by the wilderness, 
the care of the Church is limited to that portion specially 
assigned to her — ^the nation, or diocese, or parish, as it 
may be, committed to her charge. This is not intended 
to check her missions, but to remind her of a thing we 
are very apt to forget, that though we are to do good to 
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all men, our special office is to them 'who are of th 
household of faith/ In fact, we are obeying the com 
mand of our second parable at this very moment in pre 
paring for this Confirmation. The Church is, as it were 
sweeping her house, not only counting up Christ's trea 
sures, which are still safe, but looking for those which, fo 
the time, are lost or mislaid, and rejoicing over them a 
she finds them. Go on now with the next parable, whicl 
in its general plan is similar to the other two, but whicl 
enters more into the details of our restoration, discou 
raging an idea which the other two parables, taken sepa 
rately, might have raised in our minds — that the Savioui 
would do all for us, and that our own desires and our owi 
^fibrts were not required. The other two parables yoi 
see simply represent God as a God of mercy, rejoicing 
whenever a sinner renders himself capable of receiving 
forgiveness; but this enters more into detail, it distin 
guishes between the forgiveness by which God restore 
us from the curse of original sin, and the forgiveness h] 
which He repairs the losses we have sustained by ou 
voluntary departure from grace given. The former ii 
gratuitous, the latter must be attended with good wil 
and faithful exertion on our part. The one, for distinc 
tion's sake we call Regeneration, the other Renewal. Wh< 
can tell me what is the meaning of Regeneration ?" 

"Creating a man afresh," said D., "in the image o 
God, which image he had lost by the necessary conse 
quences of the fall. ' Created anew in righteousness, am 
true holiness.^ " 

. ^^What then do you mean by Renewal?" said th< 
Parson. 

^' Restoring whatever has been decayed by the frauc 
and malice of the devil, or by our own carnal will anc 
frailness," said D. 

"Or, in plain English," said the Parson, "the dif 
ference between Regeneration and Renewal is the dif 
ference between making and mending. A thing may \h 
mended many times, it can be made but once. It ma} 
not be our own personal fault that we are lying under thi 
corruption of original sin, and therefore God may, anc 
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generally does, give us the forgiveness freely ; but it is 
our own fault if we fall away from grace given, therefore, 
before He will renew us, He generally requires some 
voluntary act of faith on our part. You have been rege- 
nerated freely, but by this time you must be beginning 
to see your want of renewal. How is the continual sancti- 
fication of the Holy Ghost taught in the Catechism ?" 

"Sanctifieth me and all the elect people of 6od,^' said 
B. — " the present tense ; not sanctified, the past ; whereas, 
Jesus Christ is just before represented not. as redeeming, 
but as having redeemed.^' 

" This parable,*' said the Parson, " may be taken either 
with reference to the Jew and Gentile, as represented 
by the two brothers, or the brothers may be considered as 
types of two classes of churchmen. I would rather take 
the latter interpretation to-day, as best suited to our casa 
Find out, then, from the two verses quoted, why the 
parable relates to two churchmen, and not to any two men?'' 

'' Because," said A., " the younger asks for the portion 
of goods that falleth to him, that is to say, belongs to 
him now. If the portion of goods means God's grace, 
men generally can claim no part as belonging to them of 
right, but Christians can." 

" Why can Christians ?" said the Parson. 

" Because," said A., " it comes with the covenants of 
their Baptism, and that which is promised by God may 
be said to belong to the person to whom it is promised, 
because it is secured to him on the credit of God's truth." 

" The meaning of divided ?" said the Parson. 

^' Gave them His grace in such portions as was suited 
to them, as more fully explained in the parable of the 
Talents," said J. 

" Read the next four verses, 13, 14, 15, 16." 

^' Into a far country ; what does that mean ?" 

" The world which is far from God," said D. 

^' Do you mean that blame is implied here ?" said the 
Parson. There was no answer, and the Parson continued, 
" I think not myself. I think that the younger son was 
simply doing what you are about to do — he was going 
out into the world to gain his livelihood in it. You 
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observe^ the father lets him go without any remonstrance. 
We are not required to come out of the world in order to 
serve God^ but to do our duty in that state of life into 
which 6oD has called us. — But he wasted his substance?" 
His grace," said D., interjectionally. 
In riotous living ?" 

'' In sin/' said D. 

*' No," said the Parson. " I do not think we have 
brought him to sin yet ; it is rather heedlessness, thought- 
lessness, forgetfulness of his duty, and eagerness in pur- 
suit of his pleasure, that is implied. And I beg you 
to observe, that this alone was sufficient to waste his sub- 
stance ; it did not require actual sin. His grace was the 
talent in the napkin — it was not wanted for riotous living. 
It was, therefore, not exercised, and not being employed 
it was withdrawn. — And when he had spent all ?" 
Lost all the grace given him,'^ said D. 
There arose a mighty famine in that land ?" 
There came a sore affliction upon him," said J. 
Yes," said the Parson ; '^ either a public calamity in 
which he partook, or even a private i^iction. And he 
began to be in want. Observe, this could never have 
happened to him, had he not first spent his substance, for 
otherwise affliction only brings us nearer to God. In the 
present case this did not happen, for he went and joined 
himself to a citizen of that country — ^what country ?" 

'^ The world — a worldly-minded man," said B. 
. '* And what did the worldly-minded man do for him ?" 

"He sent him into his fields to feed swine. '^ 

" Observe," said the Parson, '^ this is the first definite 
breach of God's laws — ^why is it so ?" 

^' Because swine being, according to God's law, unclean, 
he was engaging in a positively forbidden business." 

"This is a very important lesson," said the Parson. 
" Affliction, like any other of God's gifts, is intended 
to bring us nearer to Him, — and it does bring us 
nearer to Him. ^ Before I was troubled I went wrong,' 
said David, ^ but now have I kept Thy Commandments f 
but, like any other of God's gifts, if it falls upon a 
heart unfitted for it, it works harm instead of good. This 
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is just the case of a respectable man who has met with 
some great misfortune, — say, for instance, the loss of his 
wife, — and who takes to drink to drive away his sorrow. 
Depend upon it that man had wasted his substance long 
ago, not in sin, but by neglecting to use it ; when it was 
wanted, it was not forthcoming, so he joined himself to a 
citizen of that country ; he did as a mere worldly man 
might do, and took to feeding swine, and, we may add, 
would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat. Explain that, D. : what is ' fain^ V 

" He would if he could,^^ said D. ; "but what the swine 
did eat were mere husks, which look like full grains, but turn 
out empty when we use them, like this world's pleasures.'' 

" Yes," said the Parson, " and no man gave unto him, 
for to comfort a man while he remains in such a state of 
mind as that, is altogether beyond man's work." 

" Now read from the 17th to the 24th verse." 

" ^ Came to himself,' " said the Parson ; " why not 
came to a better frame of mind ?" 

" Because," said A., " a man has but to come to him- 
self, — that is, to what he was when his Father divided to 
him his substance at his Baptism ; it is not a new state 
that he wants, only a return to himself." 

" Show me this from the Baptismal service," said the 
Parson. 

" ' May lead the rest of his life according to this be- 
ginning.' " 

" Show it me, J., from the Catechism." 

" ^ And I heartily thank our Heavenly Father that He 
hath called me to this state of salvation, and I pray unto 
God to give me His grace,' not that I may become Detter, 
but Hhat 1 may continue in the same unto my life's end.' " 

" Quite right," said the Parson; ** Baptism is remission 
of sin, — that is to say, innocence in God's sight ; we may 
fall from this, and, by God's grace and our own most sin- 
cere repentance and hearty endeavours, may in some sort 
return to it, but we can never be more than innocent, — to 
be more would make us meritorious or deserving in our 
own proper nature. ' Have bread enough and to spare,' 
— ^how do you render that, B., distinguishing between 
hired servants and sons ?" 
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How many Cliristians, who are not, like Ourselves, 
Churchmen, have enough of God's grace to carry them 
through the trials of this world/' 

" To * spare/ '' said the Parson, "is merely an expression 
to show us the fulness of God's grace ; no one can have 
more than enough of it. Prove this." 

" ^ He that had gathered much had nothing over,' says 
S. Paul, quoting from Moses, ^ and he that gathered little 
had no lack.' " 

"A vety good quotation," said the Parson; "but, 
observe, they all gathered, — that is to say, they all exerted 
themselves according to their ability. You recollect S. 
Paul, in the text you have just quoted, presupposes a 
willing mind, and that is just the point I am going to 
show you by a comparison of the 18th and 20th verses of 
the parable : ' I will arise,' the thought^ and ^ he arose,' 
the action. What says the Collect for Easter Day ?" 

'^It prays," said A., "that God would put into our 
minds good desires, and that He would enable us to bring 
them to good effect." 

" Exactly," said the Parson, "both these are God's gifts, 
but when do we find the father in the parable going to 
meet his son ?" 

"After he arose," said J., — "after he had put his 
thoughts into action." 

- " And yet," said the Parson, " God knows our thoughts, 
— nay. He suggests them; He comes to meet us, no 
doubt, when we are yet a long way ofi^; but He does 
require something on our part to prove that we are in 
earnest : we must arise, as well as say we will arise. I 
never heard of any blessing given to good thoughts,-r-they 
are God's, not ours ; He it is Who puts them into our 
minds, but our actions are our own ; they may be done by 
the help of His grace, just as we dig by tne help of a 
spade, and could not dig without one, but it is we who do 
it. Here lies the difierence on our parts between Regene- 
ration and Renewal — repent and be baptized, and do works 
meet for repentance, — not do works meet for repentance 
first, and be baptized afterwards. Baptism is free, but 
when you are baptized, and have received the necessary 
grace, then put that grace to the use it was intended for ; 
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if you have not done so^ God may forgive you and renew 
you, but He will first require you to do it. 

" We need not now speak about the penitence and hu- 
mility necessary for a man in such a situation^ for you 
imderstand that^ only take great care that on such occa- 
sions you do not fall into the common mistake of thinking 
yourselves more religious than you were ; we will pass over 
that^ and explain the robe and the ring.'^ 

" I suppose/^ said J., " the robe refers to the khelAt, a 
dreds of honour mentioned by Burder, and the ring to the 
symbol of command/' 

"Yes/^ said the Parson, "and these things encourage 
us to hope that it is possible for us to be fully reinstated 
in our Eather^s favour even in this life ; but in what state 
would a man be who has come to his father's house 
starving ? — not very fit for undertaking the work of the 
hired servant which he was so ready to accept/^ 

" No/' said J., " I suppose he must be in a weakly 
state, and altogether unfit for work/' 

" Yes," said the Parson, " notwithstanding the robe and 
the ring : this is not an uncommon mistake when we are 
brought again to God, we are anxious to work in His ser- 
vice, which we have thus taken up afresh, and we forget 
that our own misdeeds have rendered us unfit for the la- 
bour. What does a starving man want V 

" Nourishment," said B. : " and that is expressed by the 
fatted calf, the choicest and best food the father had to 
give him." 

" And what is that ?" said the Parson. 

" The strengthening and refreshing of the soul by the 
Body and Blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the 
Bread and Wine." 

" Do not forget that this is our nourishment, without 
which our souls are starving and unfit for work. 

" There is one very instructive part of the parable," con- 
tinued the Parson, *^ which I have no doubt our Saviour 
put into it, in order to correct a misapprehension that might 
well have arisen in the minds of men not very well accus- 
tomed to meditate on God's mercies. 

" It was natural that they should infer, that if so much 
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pains were taken for tlie conversion of a sinner^ and so mucli 
joy prevailed in heaven at his repentance, — and, if he were 
received again with the robe, the ring, and the fatted calf, 
^— that the state of a repentant sinner was really better 
than that of a just man who needed no repentance. There- 
fore our Saviour puts this natural feeling into words,^ and 
imagines an eldest son, who had served his father faithfully, 
and who expresses a natural astonishment and discontent 
^t the very great honour shown to his erring brother, coin- 

Eared with the strictness under which he has himself always 
een restrained. First, how do you reconcile the expression, 
'Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neither trans- 
gressed I at any time thy commandment,^ — ^which, you 
observe, the father does not at all deny or reprove, — with 
the equally true sentiment that we have * all come short of 
the glory of God' V 

" I suppose,^' said A., " the distinction must be referred 
to sins of habit, sins of wilftdness, and such like ; while 
sins of infirmity, and those which, being repented of as 
soon as they are committed, and not repeated, may be called 
casual sins, — the latter may therefore, for Christ's sake, be 
considered as continuing in his state of justification.'' 

" Show, then, from this parable, that, notwithstanding 
the joy of the father, and notwithstanding the honour 
shown to the repentant son, he who has not stained his 
baptismal robe is in a higher state of blessedness." 

^' ' Son,' " said A., reading the last verse of the chapter, 
*^ ' thou art ever with me : all that I have is thine.' " 

"That is the point I would have you bear in mind," 
said the Parson; "you are all about to start on your sepa- 
rate courses through life ; you are all going to receive 
strength from God, to enable you to perform your duties. 
You can do them ; His grace is sufficient for you ; now 
keep your innocence and your faithfulness. It is a blessed 
thing, no doubt, for those who have fallen from this estate, 
to reflect that there will be joy in heaven when, having 
been dead, they are alive again, and having been lost, 
they are found, but it will be far more blessed to remem- 
ber that we are ever with our Heavenly Father, and 
that all that He hath is ours." 
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The general catechetical lecture is only another form of 
public catechising. I adopted it originally as a sort of 
transition between the afternoon sermon and the afternoon 
catechising prescribed by the Rubric ; but I Was induced 
to continue it after my people had become accustomed to 
its catechetical arrangement, because I considered it to 
combine the advantages of both methods of teaching. It 
is supposed, of course, to take place in church, from the 
reading desk, after the second lesson, and is intended, at 
teast, as much for the edification of the parish at large, as 
it is for that of the catechumens ; in fact, the catechumens 
should not be compelled, or even urged, to take part in it; 
some are not qualified for it, to some it would be injurious. 
A certain number of convenient seats should be reserved 
for those who wish to be catechised in public, and the 
Parson need never fear having too few candidates. The 
difficulty lies generally in making the selection. 

The idea of the catechetical lecture is taken from the 
practice in courts of law, the Parson makes his statement 
first, and then examines the witnesses, to prove it. 

The advantages of the plan are these — in catechising it 
is always necessary to put questions apparently irrelevant, 
partly m order to give confidence, partly as a foundation 
for other questions bearing more immediately on the sub- 
ject in hand. The minds of the congregation are by these 
means very frequently led away from the drift of the argu- 
ment or explanation, particularly in those cases in which 
the children do not answerclearly, and thus they carry oflF 
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no very definite idea after all of wliat the Parson has been 
explaining. 

In the catechetical lectures, a certain proposition or 
portion of the subject is laid down which must not be so 
long or 80 complete, but that the people can readily bear 
it in mind ; when the examination takes place, the congre- 
gation bearing the object in mind, easily distinguish 
between the irrelevant or introductory questions, and 
those which actually bear upon the subject to be explained, 
while the change from speech to questioning occurs with 
sufficient frequency to keep aUve the attention both of the 
auditors and the participators in this exercise. 

The lectures which follow are my earliest attempts in 
this mode of teaching, those which I have given subse* 
quently, have been, for the most part, extempore or from 
notes ; but these earliest have been the models of them aU. 
In the first of these lectures I have introduced the leading 
questions at some length, taking them either from Bevan^ 
or from some other of the numerous catechetical books ; 
not that I mean it to be understood that these actual 
Questions were asked, but in order to give some idea of 
the form of questioning. It is impossible to put down any 
particular questions beforehand, no catechist can tell the 
train of thought which will be suggested by any answer that 
he may receive, so that if he writes down his questions, the 
chances are, that every one that he asks after the three or 
four first, will be different, either in form or substance, 
from those which he had intended to ask. One thing 
should be especially avoided, and that is, that the catechu- 
mens should know beforehand the precise form in which 
the questions will be put ; this will immediately impart to 
the whole exercise a stiffness and formality which is into* 
lerable. 

I do not hesitate to say that this, whether it take the 
form of the catechetical lecture, or of simple catechising, 
is by far the most difficult part of a Parson^s duty, and 
this is the real reason why the afternoon sermon is so fre- 
quently substituted for the afternoon catechising. 

It requires no great amount of talent to catechise ; any 
one, even of the most moderate abilities may do it ; but it 
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requires an amount of labour which those who have never 
attempted it, are unable even to conceive. 

No man can catechise unless he is not only thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject, but fully embued with it ; he 
must be able to catch at once the distant bearing of an 
imperfect answer, to see where the catechumen dimly con- 
ceives, and where he is unable to apprehend a particular 
point ; he must see at once what supplementary question 
will bring out a dark passage, or convey a missing idea ; 
he must have his subject so well in hand, that he can take 
up the dififerent threads of it, and unravel immediately any 
little confusion into which it may be thrown j he must he 
quick and ready too in taking up his points without a 
moment^s consideration, or he will find that the attention 
of his auditors is flagging, and the thoughts of his cate- 
chumens adrift. Above all things, he must sedulously avoid 
that most common of all faults, preaching his questions 
and making long rambling interrogations, which by no in- 
genuity can be answered, except in the words yes and no. 
The effect of this is not less distracting to the catechumens, 
than it is distressing to the audience. 

But besides being thoroughly familiar with his subject^ 
he must be thoroughly acquainted with his people also, 
they must have become famUiarized with his style of ques- 
tioning, and accustomed to his explanations, before they 
meet him in church ; and he, on the other hand, must oe 
able to pitch at once on any individual, and to adapt to his 
particular comprehension the question which he puts to him. 

All this, no doubt, may be effected without any especial 
talents or acquirements, it is quite within the reach of 
very moderate attainments. I have seen it done admirably 
by pupil teachers, and by mistresses of dame schools, who 
could neither write nor spell the very questions they asked. 
But there is only one way of learning to catechise, and 
that is by constant practice and downright hard work. 

There is no so certain a test of a Parson^s past labours 
as his present power of catechising ; there is no proof thjit 
he has adequately taught either himself or his catechu- 
mens, so absolutely infallible, as his catechumens' power 
of answering him in church. Shyness in public is only 
another name for a secret consciousness of some deficieucy* 
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LECTURE I. 
On the Catechism. 

It was once the custom of the English Church, always, 
and as a matter of course, to catechise the children of 
the parish after the Second Lesson. If you look at the 
Rubric after the Catechism you will see — ''The Curate 
of every parish shall diligently, upon Sundays and holy 
days, after the Second Lesson at Evening Prayer, openly 
in the Church, instruct and examine so many of the chil- 
dren of his parish sent unto him as he shall think con- 
venient, in some part of the Catechism.^^ 

That is, not all or any of the children of the parish, 
but those whose answers he thinks may be made useful 
to his general teaching. 

This, no doubt, did great good to the children, because 
all those who went to school, or even those who did not, 
would be anxious to make themselves fit for the great 
privilege of explaining God^s Word before the congrega- 
tion. Sponsors naturally remembered the promise they 
had themselves made when they saw the children they 
had undertaken to instruct brought out in the Church, 
and could not but be aware that while the priest was 
examining how much the children knew of their faith and 
their duty, he was at the same time examining and proving 
how far the sponsors had performed their promise. When 
I say sponsors, of course I mean parents also — they are 
sponsors by nature, the others are sponsors by agree- 
ment. When, therefore, I say sponsors, I mean all 
who are bound to see children christianly and virtuously 
brought up — fathers and mothers, godfathers and god- 
mothers, schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, and, above 
all, the Parson of the parish and his curate. We are all 
being examined before God to see how we have done 
one of the most important duties which God has trusted 
to our care. 

But besides this, besides the good it does the children 
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in making tliem learn their duties to God and man^ and 
in putting us sponsors in mind of our duties towards the 
children — besides all this^ catechising has this good^ that 
we all need to be put in mind of our profession, just as 
much as the children need to be taught it. And we are 
taught it easier and better by watching the answers given, 
and seeing how far they are correct, than by any amount 
of reading or preaching. 

Most of you know mat I have a class of children whom 
I examine and catechise in the Bible for an hour every 
day of the week, after morning service.^ I do not at all 
hesitate to say, that the person who profits most by this 
is myself. I learn, and remember, and work out things 
that I should never have thought of otherwise. 

One of the greatest preachers that ever we had said, 
when he was an old man, *' When I think of it, I could 
quarrel even with iny sermons, they have taken up so 
much time from catechising.^' 

The custom of public catechising was gradually dropped, 
I beheve, from mere idleness. It is much the most diffi- 
cult thing a Parson has to do — not that it requires great 
learning or cleverness, but a great deal of time and trouble; 
because he must first prepare himself and then prepare 
the children. All this required so much time that many 
Parsons began merely to ask the words of the Church 
Catechism, without seeing that any one understood the 
meaning, and then, by degrees, an evening sermon after 
the service took the place of the catechetical lecture during 
the service. The evening sermon is quite a new thing. 
Many of you are old enough to recollect when there was 
none in this parish. 

What I mean to. do is this. I will take some subject 
from the Catechism, follow it up by question and answer, 
till we are quite satisfied that the children understand it, 
and by that time we shall all of us understand it ourselves. 
I will then add some observations on it myself, and then, 
according as we have time, pass on to another portion. 
Thus we shall ourselves become better acquainted with our 
profession — for, in truth, the Catechism is a complete 

1 This refers to times before the school was properly organised. 

N 
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summary of all our faith, and all our duty ; and he who 
knows the meaning of every part of it, and orders his 
life accordingly, will not be far from the kingdom of God. 

I have chosen these children principally because theyi 
having heard of my intention, entered into my plans, and 
oflFered themselves wiUingly. I shall be quite ready to 
take any one else, not only from the three schools, but 
also from among any of the parishioners. In those times 
when catechising was common in England, all those were 
catechised in this manner who had not been confirmed. 
Hence the word catechumens, which generally signifies 
those who have not as yet partaken of the Lord's Supper. 

One word to you children — in school, or on common 
occasions, you are in the habit of answering me each or 
all of you together just as you find yourselves able to 
answer — while I, who am accustomed to it, catch your 
words, and tell you which is right. This is a very good 
plan for school, because it makes you quick and ready ; 
but you must not forget now that you are actually taking 
part in the worship of Almighty God — speaking in His 
house and in His presence. Speak, therefore, one at a 
time, as I point — you shall all have the opportunity of 
answering in your turn — and speak with reverence ; but 
I have no objection that any one of you who can answer a 
question which another cannot, should hold out his hand. 

The subject that I shall take first is the Christian Cove- 
nant, upon which indeed all our obligations of either faith 
or duty depend. I will show you that the reason why we 
are bound to do and believe is, that we have promised so to 
do, and the reason why we have a right and title to heaven 
is, that God has promised, — that these two sets of promises 
depend the one upon the other, like those of any other 
covenant, — and that we claim the fulfilment of them on 
God's part in some sense as a right, — that is, not for our 
worthiness, but because of the truth of Him Who promised. 

How many names have you ? 

Which of these had you at your birth ? 

Where did you get the other ? 

What is it caUed ? 

Why ? 

Who gave it you ? 
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First of all, let us see what God's promises are : — 

What is the first thing you were made at Baptism ? 

Mention the meaning of the word. 

What is a member ? 

A part of whose body were you made a member of when you were 
baptized ? 

What is Christ's Body ? Eph. i. 22, 23. 

What do you mean by the word Church ? Acts ii. 42 — 47. 

Whose body were you made members of when you were baptized ? 

What persons then are made members of Christ ? 

When our Saviour called to Saul out of heaven what did He say ? 

If you saw one person ill-using another you might say, Why do you 
ill-use that person. Did our Saviour say so ? 

What did He say ? 

Why did He use the words ** Persecutest Me,** instead of the words 
** Persecutest My people, or My disciples ?'' 

Now let us sum up what we have just heard. We have 
seen that at Baptism we were made members of Christ, — 
that is to say, that our condition bears the same relation to 
Him that one of our members or limbs does to our head. 
S. Paul argues against a gross sin by saying ^^ Know ye not 
that your bodies are the members of Chbist V Could we 
but bear in mind, as we ought, how closely we are joined 
to the LoBD after having been baptized into His Body, 
which is the Church, we should more fully feel the sin of 
dishonouring His members, — that is to say, ourselves, — 
the sin of crucifying Him afresh, and putting Him to an 
open shame, " for,^^ says S. Paul, " we are members of His 
Body, of His Flesh, and of His Bones.^' 

When you were made a member of Christ, what else were you made ? 

How does being a member of Christ make you a child of God ? 

Are we children of God in the same way tiiat Christ is ? (Nicene 
Creed.) 

What is to adopt ? 

Whose child are you by nature ? 

How are you God's child ? 

When did you become so ? 

Regenerate means bom again. — Must we be bom again before we can 
enter into God's kingdom ? 

What did Christ say to Nicodemus ? 

When were you bom again ? 

What is Baptism called in Scripture to tell you that ? (Answer. — The 
washing of regeneration.) 

Whom do you depend on for joux livelihood in this world ? 

Who is the father of your soul ? (Trust— obedience — correction.) 

n2 
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How does God correct us ? 

What has our Saviour taught us to call God in our prayers ? 

Have all mankind a right to call Him our Father ? 

What do you mean by elect ? 

Have you that right ? 

We are also, then, children of Gop; without being 
children of God we have no right to pray and speak to 
God as " Our Father.'' We have seen that by nature we 
were not His children,— we were children of Adam, and he 
fell. We know that, except we be bom of water and the 
Spirit, as our Lord has declared, we cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. This is done then at Baptism, which 
is called by S. Paul and S. James (Tit. iii. 5 ; S. Jameai. 
18), " the washing of regeneration.^' Not that the wash- 
ing would save us without the power of GrOD, but it pleases 
ilim to work by those means. He would restoite the sight 
to the blind man, so He made clay and anointed his eyes, 
though He might have doneit by a word, or without a 
word : so when He would regenerate us — He might have 
made us His children without Baptism, — ^but it £d please 
Him to sanctify water to the washing away oi sin. This 
He did when He chose to be baptized in it Himself^ and 
the Spirit descended upon Him like a. Dove. 

What is an inheritor ? 

Have you a title to the kingdom of j^heaven ? 

When did you get it ? 

What have you a title to by Baptism ? 

Does it belong to your Father ? 

Whom ^ , you jsu^aiL ^hen jx>f^ jay your J^at Wfb ?,^ , . ^ ,, , . 

How have you a title to it f 

Who gave you this title ? " (Rom. viiL 17.) 

If we really believed this, where should We pliflice our 
treasures, — that is, our desired ktid Wishes?— on earth, 
which we know is passing away, or at uiy rate which we 
know we shall ourselves leave ? or in the heaven which we 
are told is our inheritance ? Which is better, to place 
them on earth, where at best the security is doubtful, or 
in heaven, where they will certainly be preserved ? Is it 
not folly to leave your treasure in a place from which you 
must depart, and not to send it to that place where you 
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expect to go ? Place therefore your substance where your 
country is ; much earthly treasure is destroyed by moth 
and rust^ some is lost through thieves^ but Christ brings 
forward another reason besides for laying up our treasure 
where our inheritance is : He says, " Where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also/* — as much as to say, even 
if you lose nothing of what you place on earth, though 
most likely you will, yet you will suffer no small loss by 
attaching your affections on things beneath, and making 
yourself a slave to them, and in Mling from heaven and 
Deing able to think of no lofty thing. Of what use is this 
heaven by inheritance to one who places his treasure on 
earth ? — he has nothing to look forward to in heaven ; 
why should he look up to heaven if he has laid up there 
nothing for himself ? 

Are you quite sure if baptized of having the kingdom of heaven ? 
(Heb. iv. 1.) 
How can you lose or forfeit it ? (1 Cor. i. 2, v. 11.) 
What is a covenant ? 

If I make a promise to you, is that a covenant ? 
Or you to me ?. 

If I hire a labourer is that a covenant ? 
Why? 

What do I promise ? 
What does he ? 

If I refase to give him his wages, is he bound by his covenant ? 
What then if he refuse to do his work ? 

We will treat on this' subject of promises more fully at 
another time, but in the meanwhile let us never forget the 
nature of an agreement between two parties ; the party 
who does not keep his own promise has surely no right to 
call upon the other party to the covenant to keep his. 
Gk)D no doubt has promised us these three things that we 
have just now been speaking of, but let us see whether 
we did not at the same time promise something to God. 

Did you ever promise any thing to Goo ? 

Who did for you ? 

When? 

Why was it necessary the sponsors should promise ? 

Who is bound by this promise, they or you ? 

Are they bound to do any thing ? 

What did your godfathers and godmothers then for you ? 
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Our first promise, then, is to resist the world, the flesh, 
and the devU ; and this, of course, puts us in mind of our 
Lord's temptation, which, so far as it is possible for us to 
understand it, seems to have been of this kind. On this 
subject we will speak next Sunday, — in the meanwhile let 
us all remember that we have each of us made our pro- 
mises to God, and, as we value our salvation, let us see 
that we keep them. 



LECTURE II. 
On the Catechism. 



We finished last Sunday by explaining the meaning of 
the word covenant, and showing that it meant more than 
the word promise, — in fact, that it is a sort of double pro- 
mise from two parties, either of whom has it in his power 
to break the covenant if the other do not himself keep his 
own part of it. I explained it by asking the children how I 
made a covenant with a labourer if I hired him for a cer- 
tain piece of work, and they told me that he promised 
work and I promised wages, — ^that if I gave him no wages 
he was not bound to give me work, and if he gave me no 
work I was not bound to give him wages. This illustra- 
tion you will see at once was taken from our Lord's own 
parable of the householder hiring labourers for his vine- 
yard. There is a point in this that we have not had time 
yet to consider, and that is, that the householder in our case 
supplies us his labourers with the means to do his work, 
as we see in the parable of the talents, where he gives them 
something to trade with before he asks for any return ; but 
that we must consider by atd by, when we come to treat 
of the grace of God. At present I want you to have a 
clear idea of the term Christian Covenant, and Christian 
resolution to keep it, so I shall call the catechumens up to 
question them on this point to-day. Do not imagine that 
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the object which the Church had in view, at the revision in 
Charles's days, when the Rubric which I read to you last 
Sunday was approved, and this kind of catechising was 
commanded, was to instruct the children only, — at the 
same time there were other provisions made for them, 
there were many regulations about schools and school- 
masters, and there was a provision that children should be 
catechised between the services. This was intended for all 
the children in the parish. 

Besides this, not only that you might be judges whether 
the ministers and schoolmasters performed their duty in 
this respect, but also for your own instruction, the Minister 
was directed to choose some of the children, — if you look 
at your Prayer Books, at the end of the Catechism, you 
will find '^ as many as he shall think convenient,^' that 
is, as many as he shall think will be of use to you in his 
teaching. 

You will do well, therefore, to follow me both with 
your Prayer Books and Bibles, — try whether you could 
answer the questions put ; if you can, you will remember 
the doctrine all the better; if you cannot, listen to the 
answer, and you will have learnt a portion of your religion 
which you are required to know. It will be like cate- 
chising the whole congregation. 

At your Baptism God made you three promises, what were they ? (In 
three words — Forgiveness, Help, and Happiness.) 
Did you make any promises on your part ? 

Giye me them in three words. (Repentance, Faith, and Obedience.) 
Give it in the words of the Catechism. 
Was this promise made by yourself? 
Does it bind yourself ? 
What have your sponsors to do with it ? 

I have been so particular about the covenants, because 
it is by means of them that we hold our title to salvation. 
Christ obtained for us the kingdom of heaven by His 
death, and gave it to us as an inheritance under certain 
conditions. It is necessary for us to know what these 
conditions are, how they are to be obtained, by what means 
they may be lost, how it is possible for us to renew them, 
and how we may best keep them when they have been 
renewed. 
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P«&ap8 this win serve to show why Baptism is 80 ver^ 
necessary^ why the Church should be so very particular 
that the right forms should be attended to even in times 
of haste and distress^ and why^ under very urgeiit circum- 
stances^ rather than allow the possibility x>f a child dyiii^ 
unbaptized^ she allows even those who haye received no 
commission to perform one of the holiest offices without 
incurring the sin of Korah or of Saul. Christ has ob- 
tained for us all an inheritance^ and Baptism is the only 
title-deed by which that inheritance is made over to us. 
We do not take upon ourselves to say that none are saved 
except those who are rightly baptized^ but none can claim 
GoD^s promises for salvation unless they are admitted to 
them by the form which Christ pointed out for their 
admission^ and by the people whom Christ has commis- 
sioned to admit them. 

Questions. 

You will realize this the better if you think how you 
hold any earthly inheritance you may possess. Tou re- 
ceived them from your fathers or near relations^ or perhaps 
friends^ and you are very thankful to them for what they 
have left you j but how do you hold them ?— ^what makes 
them yours ? Is it not the possession of some law form 
which you very likely do not quite undei^tijbid^ but which 
you know thus much about for certain^ that the possession 
of that form makes you masters of that inhmtance ? Just 
so it is with the sprinkling of the w&tel* iand th6 repeating 
of the words. This is the form by which we hold our 
heavenly inheritance. The person who is not baptized is 
like the person who knows his friend meant to leave him 
an inheritance^ but who has not got the will. That our 
Heavenly Father can make up for this loss^ and give us 
the inheritance without it^ is most true; that He will do 
so^ if it is lost without fault of ours, is very likely^ though 
we have no promise that He will j but if we are without it 
because we have cared nothing about it^ and have neglected 
it, and thrown it away^ it is not at all likely that He will. 
Remember Esau^ how he threw away his birthright : he 
found no place for repentance^ though he sought it care- 
fully with tears. Remember this^ then : a child who is 
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baptized has the title-deeds of his inheritance^ and the 
child who is not baptised has not yet got them. 

Questions. 

You sawj from the children's answers^ that though cove- 
nants mean promises between two parties^ made by each of 
them^ yet that Gk>D gives us our title on other persons' 
undertaking that we shall be content with oar share of the 
promises when we come to understand them^ and indeed 
in cases of private Baptism God gives us His grace with- 
out any promise on our part. This is a pure act of free 
grace on Gk>D'8 part^ in order that no one^ for want of 
knowledge or understanding, should lose their hope of sal- 
vation. God has been peculiarly careful for children from 
the very first time when He made covenant with man, 
— long before the Gospel Dispensation^ He commanded 
them to be taken into covenant not later than eight days 
old. You can easily see, that though it has pleased God 
to change the precise outward form by which the inherit- 
ance is conveyed, just as, some time ago, a law about wills 
prescribed a new form of words to be made use of, yet 
the intention is always the same, and Circumcision then 
and Baptism now is the outward form which conveyed to 
children their heavenly inheritance. 

Questions, 

Will God forgive wilful and habitual sin after Baptism 7 
That is not implied in the covenant certainly, which, as far 
as forgiveness goes, speaks only of the past, and this we 
are especially warned of in that Greed which speaks of one 
Baptism for the remission of sins. The truth is, that God 
has not bound Himself to do that by covenant ; He will 
of His free mercy forgive us if we turn to Him ; He has 
told us so, and given us many examples to show us how 
He does it, but we can claim no promise, — ^indeed, He has 
told us very plainly that there are states of mind into 
which we may bring ourselves by long and obstinate con- 
tinuance in sin in which He will not give it. All that we 
can claim from Him, as a matter of promise, is grace to 
help us both m keeping us from sin, and showing us how 
to repent it ; and this, if we have not quite quenched the 
Holy Spimx, we shall have, provided we ask for it earnestly. 

n3 
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Questions. 

The answers given to these latter questions will show 
you what is meant by Christian resolution. Resolution 
generally means saymg '^ I wil\" and keeping to it 
when you have said it; Christian resolution means^ too^ 
saying "I will/' but it is "I wiU, remembering that 
(jod's help is one of the three things which GrOD has 
promised to give me.'' The Christian says, just as firmly 
as any one else, "Yes, verily, I will," but he puts 
in the words "by God's help." He is just as certain 
of doing it if he pleases, as if he knew that he was strong 
enough of himself, because, having faith in the baptismiJ 
promises of God, he knows that he will be made strong 
enough by the help of God. But he knows that he will 
not be made strong enough without constant prayer, and 
therefore he adds, first, thanks that God has placed him 
in a state in which he can get this help by asking for it, 
— and that not for his own merits, but through Jesus 
Christ his Saviour, — and then, thinking that he is 
standing now, yet fearing lest he may fall hereafter, he 
prays that God would keep giving him that grace which 
He promised, that he may continue in the same state all 
his life long. 

I am afraid we shall hardly have time this Lent to go 
through the two promises that we have made to God, — 
faith and obedience, — and to examine into the two parts of 
the Catechism which teach these things sufficiently closely ; 
perhaps this may be the less necessary just now, because 
our Wednesday and Friday lectures treat of at least one of 
these subjects, when they examine one by one the Ten 
Commandments. I want as much as possible to make 
the week-days the time for considering the points of our 
duty wherein we haye failed, and the Sundays the time for 
examining the means of grace which God has placed in 
our power, because each of these Lent Sundays brings us 
one step nearer to the time when we hope to ofier ourselves 
• — our souls and bodies — as a reasonable, holy, and lively 
sacrifice unto God at the festival of the Resurrection. 

Now, our means of grace are the different ordinances 
which are open to us as baptized Christians, and the prin-» 
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cipal of these ordinances for our future life are prayer and 
the LoRD^s Supper. To these two points, therefore, and 
particularly the preparation necessary to a faithful par- 
taking of the Lord's Supper, we will for the remainder of 
the Lent Sundays direct our questions. 
We will now go on with the service. 



LECTURE IIL 

On the Creed. 

I have often told you that the whole of the Lent ser- 
vices, suggested by the Gospels, Epistles, Collects, and 
Special Lessons of the season, — ^beginning with Septua- 
gesima, when we are first called upon to note the difference 
between our own lives and that of our Great Example, 
and ending with Easter Eve, when we pray, that being 
buried with Him in Baptism, by continually mortifying 
our corrupt affections, we may, as He did, make the grave 
the gate of our joyfiil resurrection — from first to last, 
every service tends to one point, and that one point is 
the blessed resurrection at the last day, when the faithful 
shall be received into full communion with God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. I have told 
you, too, that the Communion of that great Festival of 
Easter is, in a more especial sense, the type of that eternal 
Communion, and that our partaking of it is a sort of 
pledge or earnest that we have passed through the neces- 
sary preparations of Lent, that we have examined ourselves 
thoroughly on every part of our faith and duty, that we 
have prayed God to enlighten our minds while we were 
doing it, that we have worthily lamented the errors we 
have discovered, that we have seriously set to work to 
amend them, and that now, while we are to the best of 
our power performing one of the promises we made at 
Baptism, " repentance /' and seeking means to keep the 
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other two promises^ '' fiiith*^ and *^ obedience/' we claim^ on 
the warrant of Gton's own truth, the performance of one 
of ,the promises He made to ns, ** grace'' — seeking it 
where Christ bade us seek it — ^in His body and blood. 

Remembering that (jod forgives us only repented and 
acknowledged sins, and viewing this whole season as a 
means to that end, you will see that I have hitherto fol- 
lowed out the Church's teaching — ^that while in my morn- 
ing sermons I have first called upon you to mortify your 
bodies — ^then not to put your trust in any thing tluit you 
do but in Christ only — ^then to expect confidently the j 

defence of God — I have at the same time made the other 
services conduce to the same end. Thus, one Sunday 
afkemoon we examined into the promises which 6od has 
made us, and thus saw what we have to trust to, and saw 
also, that these promises were. Forgiveness, Grace, and 
Eternal Happiness— while the next Sunday we examined 
what we had, on our parts, promised to Ood — and saw 
that that was. Repentance, Faith, and Obedience. And 
we have seen in the course of our catechising, that the 
p^ormance of these promises on God's part dq>ends 
entirely on the sincere endeavour on our. part to par- 
form ours. 

Our Weekday Lectures have ill had the same object 
in view. One of our promises was obedience, and obedi- 
ence consists in keeping God'» Commandments. We 
have, therefore, hitherto examined one by one the four 
first Commandments, and asked ourselves searchingly and 
minutely how we have kept them ; and we are next week 
going to begin, in a like close and searching manner, the 
Commandments of the second table. We should hardly 
make our Lent preparation complete unless we examined 
our faith as well as our duty, and took the twelve articles 
of the Christian faith contained in the Creed, as well as 
the ten articles of Christian duty contained in the Com- 
mandments. We will, therefore, make it our subject of 
catechising for this and the next Sunday — and though we 
shall not have time to enter into it as fully as we enter 
into the Commandments, we must not forget that it is 
to the full as necessary for our salvation — 'that it must 
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be taken in as broad a sense — ^tbat the questions we must 
ask our consciences upon it are full as searching — and 
that it is our faith, the Catholic faith, the promise which 
we have made, and which, when addressed to baptized 
Christians, is that which except a man believe faithfully, 
he cannot be saved. 

Catechise on the Ist and 2nd Divisions of the Creed. 

You recollect that the Athanasian Creed finishes by 
saying that ''this is the Catholic faith, which except a 
man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved.^^ And as both 
the Nicene and the Athanasian Creeds are nothing more 
than explanations of this Apostles' Creed, authorised by 
the Church, it may be said also of this Creed, part of 
which we have been considering, that this is the Catholic 
fiuth, which except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be 
saved. That is to say, not a man generaUy, for we know 
nothing about God's dealings with those who do not 
belong to His Church, but a churchman ; unless a church- 
man believe these things faithfully he cannot be saved. 
And the reason of this is, that it is part of his covenant. 
OoD has been pleased to offer him salvation, provided he 
believe all the articles of the Christian faith. If he do not 
choose to believe them, he has no right to complain that 
God wiU not perform His part of the covenant ; by not 
believing he has refused to perform his own part of the 
covenant, and God has told him quite plainly, that though 
he that believeth and is baptized will be saved, he that 
believeth not will be damned. God gives children His 
grace at once in baptism, and takes them into covenant 
before they can keep any part of it themselves. That is 
just like a compassionate master seeing a family in great 
distress, and intending to give them work, paying a part 
of their wages beforehand, to relieve them from their 
present distress. But the church is quite aware that the 
grace at baptism is, as it were, lent or advanced, so she 
provides people to teach the children what God requires of 
them. And to be sure that these people believe rightly 
themselves, the first thing the Church does is to examine 
them, (I mean the sponsors themselves) to see whether 
they themselves believe all these articles of the Christian 
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faith^ which they are promising to teach. When a child 
is christened, the Church asks the sponsors, dost thou 
believe in God the Father Almighty ? and so goes through 
this whole Creed. She does not ask this in the name of 
the child, but says to the sponsors, I want to know whether 
you are proper people yourselves to trust this child to. 
This Creed will be necessary to salvation. Now do you 
believe it fully yourselves? The question is, dost thou 
believe ? not dost thoii in the name of this child ? 

It is a very common thing to say, Give people the Bible, 
and let them find out God's word from it. We quite 
forget that when the Apostles preached they did not give 
people the Bible. They taught them first what to believe 
and to do, and then gave them such portions of the Scrip- 
ture as they had. It has been supposed that when 8. 
Paul told Timothy to hold fast the form of sound words 
uriiich he had received from him, it was the Apostles' 
Greed that was spoken of; at any rate thus much is 
certain, the Apostles' Creed was the basis of Christian 
teaching long before what we call the New Testament was 
in existence. 

Now that is the reason why in catechising to-day I have 
taken this Apostles' Creed, and not the Nicene or Atha- 
nasian ; it is the very Creed which the sponsors promised 
to teach these children (and, indeed, every one of you too,) 
when they were baptized. We want to see how tney have 
taught it, for it is a thing of the very last importance. A 
Christian, that is, one who is in covenant or communion 
with God, is one who believes all these articles of the 
Christian faith j he who does not believe every one of them 
is not a Christian, and the promises we have been speaking 
of the last two Sundays, do not belong to him. A church 
may add to these articles of faith, such other articles as 
are necessary to its government, and these articles may be 
good or bad, as the case may be. We may approve of 
these articles of government, or we may not approve, but 
while it holds by the articles of the Christian faith, in all 
their breadth and fulness, it is still a real branch of Christ's 
Church. So also in the case of a private individual; he 
may have his own fancies, but so long as he holds fast the 
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articles of Christian faith pure and unmixed^ he may ex- 
communicate himself^ divide himself from Christ^ and 
put himself out of covenant if he please ; but the Church 
does not excommunicate him. He has promised to believe 
these articles of the Christian faith contained in the Creed. 
What he has promised that the Church calls upon him to 
perform ; but nothing more. Of these articles we are not 
to suppose one of more value than another. As there is 
One ^^ which is the great commandment of the law/' so 
there is One ''which is the great article of faith.'' We 
have promised to believe them all, and unless we do what 
we have promised^ and believe them dll, we are out of 
covenant. Nor does it signify whether they are easy to 
understand or difficult to understand; we are not called 
upon to understand, but to believe; to believe them, 
because God, Whom we cannot understand, but Whom 
we know to be good and faithful, has revealed these things 
to us. We have considered to-day the first division about 
God the Father, that is easy and familiar to our compre- 
hensions. But the second division, that about God the 
Son, is more difficult and requires a greater exercise of 
faith. Very true, we may spend more time in considering 
it, but the one is as necessary to our salvation as the other, 
we must receive them both alike. Next Sunday we shall 
take into consideration about the Holy Ghost, and the 
Church, and the Judgment. That is more difficult to 
understand than either of the other divisions, but I do not 
find that it is the less necessary to salvation on that 
account. It is part of the Christian's promise, it is part 
of that covenant through which he is saved ; it is the 
Catholic faith, believed from the veiy foundation of the 
Church, always, everywhere, and by all, and therefore that 
which unless he keep whole and undefiled, without doubt, 
according to his Lord's own words, he shall perish ever- 
lastingly. 
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LECTURE III. 
On the Creed. 

There is one tiling in the Apostles' Creed which ought 
not to escape our notice^ and that is, the division of it 
into three subjects^ as well as twelve articles. Each of 
these subjects is headed by the words, " I believe.'* Not 
but that this word applies to every portion of the Creed, 
and is supposed to be repeated at the head of every article 
but that the Church wishes us to see that mankind is 
divided into three distinct classes in a religious point of 
view, according as they believe fully in one, two, or three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity. 

It is hardly possible to conceive the ca$e of men who 
do not believe in God the Father. Their altar may be 
to the ui^nown God — ^they may not know His attributes, 
nor understand any thing of His n^iture, )>ecause those 
only know God to whom God has been pleased to reveal 
Himself. But to Uve without God in the world is not 
natural to man, and at no time, and in no place, has He 
left Himself without a witness. The first ^vision ot the 
Creed, then, comprehends all mfoikind. 

Question on ^^ First I believe in God the Father, Who 
made me and all the worW' 

But among these there are a portion of me^ to whom 
it has been predestined firom the beginning pf the world, 
that Christ should be revealed. In course of time. He 
will, we doubt not, be known to the whole earth, but at 
present, certain nations alone are chosen, and by Gk>D's 
own special choice others are kept back. Why tnis is so 
we do not know — that it is so we are sure, because we 
find it in the Bible. When S. Paul, for instance, essayed 
to go into Bithynia, the Holy Ghost sufiered him not, 
but sent him to a different nation. Christ redeemed all 
mankind; but He did not suffer Himself to be made 
known except to the elect people of God. 

(Question on " Secondly, in God the Son, Who redeemed \ 
me and all mankind" 
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And who are the elect people of God ? Not all good 
people certainly. We will not take upon us to say that 
there are no good heathens^ who have never known 
Christ^ stiU less will we venture to say that all those 
who are elected to have Christ offered to them are neces*' 
sarily good people. Common sense would tell us that^ 
even if we forgot the parable of the good and bad fish^ 
which were all enclosed in the net that represented the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Question on " Thirdly ^ in God the Holy Ghost, Who 
sanctifieth me and all the elect people of God.'' 

The elect people of God are those who are chosen to 
be admitted into the Church. They are then sanctified — 
that is^ separated for God's service by the Holy Ghost 
from the world who are not sanctified* The term elect 
is used in the same sense as that in which the Apostles 
use it at the opening of most of their epistles, and signi- 
fies the baptized. 

But as this may be taken in a large and full sense, to 
describe the way m which grace is distributed to all man- 
kind, so it may also be taken to describe the difference 
with which mankind receive it. Some merely confess a 
God, a superintending Providence, and know nothing, or 
care nothing about the other two divisions of the Creed. 
Some have an historical belief that Christ died for them, 
and that their sins will be forgiven by means of His death, 
though they do not much understand how. They have 
gome idea that some sort of grace is given somehow or 
other ; but they have no great idea of any outward and 
visible means of receiving it. This is a veiy large class 
indeed — some belonging to it through wilfulness, but 
most through ignorance. A third class believes a// the 
articles of the Christian faith — believes, indeed, the first 
and second divisions of it, without which the third would 
be incomprehensible and useless ^ but it is not contented 
with believing in part, nor thinks any thing sufficient for sal- 
vation short of the whole that our Saviour has revealed — 
rests in peace under the rule of an Almighty Father — trusts 
for everlasting happiness in the atonement and sacrifice 
of the Blessed Son — but believes also in the Holy Ghost 
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its sanctificaitiaD in the Hohr Cadu^ Chnrdi^ 
duoa^ the means which that Sfiut has sanctified for 
the purpoae — is thankful for die four pririleges granted 
to that Chnrdi — feds the Comnranion of Saints — a^mow- 
ledges in Baptism the lemisnon of sins — looks for the 
resorrection <xf the body — and hopes (or life everiaating. 

We will now cateduae on the third division of the 
Creed : and let me beg Tonr foil attention to the subject, 
for it is a Tcry common idea that a certain sort of reK- 
gioosness, going under the genend name of feith, is all 
that is required of us; wheieas we have seen that oar 
only title to heaven lies in God's promises, and that those j 
promises are made to those, and those cmly, who hold all 
the Articles of the Christian feith. 

Catechise on ike 3rd Dknshm of ike Creed, 

This, then, is the Christian's religion — the Articles at 
the Christian's fiiith — that which distinguishes him who 
is a follower of Christ from him who is a fdlower of his 
own wiU, and a follower of Chkist only so tar as the ¥rill 
of Christ accords with his own wiU. 

We have hitherto treated these arddes as so many points 
necessary to the salvation of a Christian; but there is 
another light, and a far more loving and affectionate light, 
in which we should accustom ourselves to r^ard them. 
And that is, not as so many duties which we are com- 
pelled to perform through fear of missing our reward, but 
as so many privileges which our heavenly Father has 
been graciously pleased to bestow upon us. We should 
r^ard it not as a duty that we musi believe in (xOd the 
Father, but as a happiness that we kave a Father to 
watch over us. We should not say we are obliged to 
believe in God the Son, and in the atonement which He 
has made for us, but that we count it most unspeakable 
blessedness, that when we had no other escape from death, 
He, the God Almighty, laid down His life for us. Nor 
should we teach ourselves to say that we cannot be saved 
unless we believe in the Holy Ghost, and receive the 
grace of that Holt Spirit through the ordinances of 
the Church which He has appointed to be the keeper of 
it ; it is true, we have no promise of being saved unless 
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we do; but how much more Christianlike to burst out 
into a song of thankfulness that Christ has sent us a 
Comforter^ that He has ordained us a Churchy that He 
has appointed in it means of grace for those who could 
not help themselves^ that He has given us one Bap- 
tism for remission of sins^ that we could never have 
washed away^ that He has revealed to us our future 
communion with our departed friends^ promised us a 
resurrection of our bodies and life everlasting. In many 
churches the Creed is sung as an anthem of praise and 
thanksgiving to (jod^ and it is a true Christian spirit to 
do so. The Creed is not a cold declaration of the Chris- 
tian faith, it is a joyful and a thankful acknowledgment 
of the Christian happiness. 

As such may we all regard it^ and there will be no fear 
that we forget or neglect any of the articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, when we have brought ourselves to regard them 
as so many points of a Christian's privileges. 



LECTURE V. 
On Prayer. 

It may well be said that the whole of religion depends 
on our proper sense of these two truths, that we cannot 
help ourselves, and that there is One who will help us. 
If we thought we could help ourselves, there would be no 
need of prayer; unless God had revealed to us His willing- 
ness to hear, we should not know whom to pray to. 

We find that two of the promises which we have made 
to God in our Baptism are, that we will believe all that 
He has revealed to us, and that we will do all that He has 
commanded us, and on those conditions He has promised 
us eternal happiness. When we are asked whether we will 
believe and do all that our sureties have promised for us, 
we make no hesitation about our own natural weakness. 
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but we say boldly, Yea, verily, and by God's help^ so I 
will, and I heartily thank my Heavenly Father for bring- 
ing me into this state of salvation. Now " state of salva- 
tion,*' means *^ state in which I can be saved/' I cannot 
be saved unless I keep my promises, therefoj*e stiite of sal- 
vation means a state in which I. can believe all thttt I have 
to believe, and can do all that I have to do. This I knoii^ 
I cannot do by nature, but into this state in which w6 
can do and believe this, we are firmly convinced God has 
brought us, and this state we call the Church. Into this 
Church or this state of salvation He had brought us, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Not only because He 
has made an atonement for our past 3ins, which otherwise 
we could never ourselves have made up, but also because it is 
through Him that our prayers are answered, and that we 
receive the strength which enables us to keep tliese pro- 
mises. Hitherto we have been examining the promises we 
have made to God, ouy faith and our obedience. We arc 
now going to examine into God's part of the covenant, 
and to see how those who are willing to perform their part 
obtain the help, without which they cannot do any thing. 

With respect to God's part of the covenant which re- 
lates to grace, God has made two conditions — ^first, that 
we should ask for it — and secondly, that we should be 
content to receive it in the way He chooses to send it.* 
Both these conditions are put in for our good. The first, 
that we should never allow ourselves to forget that only of 
His gift it cometb that His faithful people do Him true 
and laudable service. The second, that we may prove our 
faith and see whether we beUeve folly in the power of God, 
Who can make even the elements do His will, and Who 
therefore can send His grace to enable us to do it likewise, 
through means apparently so insufficient as those which 
He has appointed. 

We are not able to think any thing of ourselves, any 
more than to do any thing of ourselves. And we are warned 
by the punishment of Nadab and Abihu, who put strange 
fire into their censers, that is to say, offered up unautbo- 
rised and rash prayers, how dangerous a thing it is to pray 

^ S. John vi. 
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m an unauthorised manner^ and how difficult it is to pray 
aright. 

To help our infirmities and to show us how to pray^ our 
Saviour has given us a form of words so short, that every 
body can recollect them, yet so comprehensive as to take 
in all that we really want. 

This is the subject which we will choose for to-day's 
catechising, though we shall not have time to treat of it as 
fully as its importance requires. So many children have 
asked me to be permitted to answer, both from the school 
and from among those who have left, that we shall hardly 
have room for them here; it will be sufficient if a few only 
come here, and that the rest, that is to gay, any who would 
like to answer, should stand up in their: places and answer 
from thence^, 

Catechise mostly Jrom Sinclair en the Lord's Prayer, 

I have a. few pieces of advice to give you about prayer. 
In the firSit place, let it, be daily. There is nothing we are 
so apt to l^t slip out of our imnds as the sense of our de- 
pendance upon God^s constant care, and the moment that 
is out of our minds there is no religion. Every day and 
every hour Uttle things. ocQur, in all of which there is a 
right and a wro^g. We caiinot ever afford to let the idea of 
our duty to God .^lip out of our minda, nor our sense of 
the need we have of God's help. As sure as we forget to 
pray, so .sure are we to begin to do what we like in little 
matters, instead of what we ought to do. And as soon as 
we do that, we . shall begin first to make distinctions 
between litde duties and great duties. And in the end to 
neglect them all. 

The next piece of advice is this — ^necessary as private 
prayer may be, it is not to be compared with common or 
united prayer. There are several reasons why this must 
be the case, such as learning, friendliness, and considerate- 
ness for oae another, when we see ourselves all united as 
children of one Father in our Father's house, getting rid 
of our natural selfishness by seeing that we all want the 
same things, getting rid of our pride, by all alike acknoW'- 
ledging purselvep I^i^erable sinners, encouraging and ani^ 
mating om devotions by seeing Ahe devotions of others. 
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These^ and many others^ will all be admitted as reasons by 
even worldly men ; but I would have the faithful look a 
little deeper into the matter, and remember how much 
greater a privilege it is, to have ^^ Jesus Christ in the 
midst of us/' than simply " to be rewarded openly/' That 
is the real difference between common prayer and private 
prayer, and that is at once the answer to those who say they 
may as well say their prayers at home; if your private 
prayers are sincere they will be rewarded, that is answered; 
but if you come to Church you will meet Christ. There 
is just the same difference too between common prayer 
and the Holy Communion ; if you go to Church to pray 
you will meet Christ there, but if you receive the Holy 
Communion you receive Him within you. The great fault 
in people who are indifferent about coming to Church, or 
indifferent about the Holy Communion, is want of faith. 
Christ certainly has said, ^ Vhere two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the midst of them.'* 
And from the very Apostles' time the Church has always 
interpreted that to signify coming together in the Lord's 
house. And Christ has said also, " whoso eateth My flesh 
dwelleth in Me and I in him ;'' but people are faithless, 
people do not beUeve His words, and therefore they come 
to Church when it suits their convenience, and many do 
not come to the Communion at all. 

The third piece of advice is, learn to use for your private 
prayers, as well as your public, the prayers op the 
Church. If you will study your Prayer Books, you will 
find that there is no one single thing that you can want 
for which you may not find a petition in the Prayer Book, 
put in far better language than any you can make. 

I am very particular, as you know, in teaching you all 
your collects, and sometimes I have made you learn the 
Gospels with them, — my reason is this : I want you to 
make your own family prayers, and to have these in your 
minds to make them by, and to have in your minds also 
examples which suggest particular prayers on particular 
occasions. No one need be at a loss for a family prayer 
book who can say the Lord's Prayer and the Creed, and 
who knows where to turn to the Collects and the Psalms, 
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for this is the very best you can have. You will be pretty 
nearly sure to remember a gospel for everything you want, 
and a collect belonging to that gospel. What do you 
suppose I made you read or chant the psalms for every 
day of your Uves at school, except that you should remem- 
ber what David prayed for, and what he thanked God for, 
and how he did botn the one and the other ? 

The very best family prayer books, as they are called, 
are but bad jumbles of the Church prayers. Learn to do 
as the Church has done, — to ask for each particular thing 
that you want separately, remembering, if you can, some 
instance where God has granted that particular thing. Ask 
it in Christ^s name. If you want anything else, make an- 
other prayer for it, also in Christ^s name, and then you will 
remember what you have prayed for. It is for this reason 
that it has become so universal a thing to make children 
learn the collects ; we keep up the custom after we forget 
the reason. The collects contain nearly everything we can 
ask for, and he who has these well in ms head, and knows 
what they mean, will have but little use for a family prayer 
book. 

My last piece of advice is, learn to pray for one another, 
— learn to pray for your friends, — and that not only be- 
cause ^^ the prayer of a righteous man availeth much,^^ but 
because it strengthens your own faith, or rather because 
failing to do so weakens your faith. Do you really believe 
that Christ is now in the midst of us, and listening to us ? 
— do you really think He can grant what you want for 
yourselves ? — then He must be as ready to grant what you 
ask for others, particularly as He has told you to pray for 
them. You want the hearts of some of your relations 
turned to God, and your own words have no effect on them, 
— ^have you ever asked God to turn them ? and if you have 
not, why have you not, except that you did not believe 
that He could or would listen to you? You have bad 
children, — cannot God make them better ? but have you 
ever prayed for them ? You have sick friends, — cannot 
God provide for them ? but have you ever asked Him to 
do so ? and, if you have not, what is the reason ? I am 
afraid there can be but one reason given, — want of faith. 



■ 
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You think that daily prayer in the Church is of little tue, 
because the congregation of the faithful is but small,-— 
why do you thmk so ? want of faith again. Ton think 
that prayers are a matter of instruction and profit only to 
those who hear them ; you do not think that the pr^er of 
the two or three who are gathered together can profit yoa 
who stay away ; — why not 7 (jod can soften your hearts 
and make you see the necessity of more frequent coming 
to Him ; we beUeve that He is in the midst of us when we 
pray^ and we ask Him to do so : why are you to suppose 
He will not hear us 7 — ^we pray for the sick and the dis- 
tressed every day, especially and by name^—- <»nnot God 
hear that ? and do you suppose He will not answer our 
prayers as is best for us and them 7 If you believe that, 
there is one use of daily prayer; if you do not believe it, 
where is your faith 7 Depend upon it, faith does not 
mean beUeving that there is such a Person as Christ, 
but believing that Christ will do what He has promised 
to do. 

This, then, is one great use of all prayer, — it niakes our 
faith more clear, we learn to have a better idea of God's 
special Providence, and to look on Him as a Father Who 
is able and willing to help us. Prayer is a test of our 
faith ; you will always see it so. A man who comes r^u- 
larly to Church, in nine cases out of ten, is a good man; 
a man who never comes to Church is almost always a bad 
one. There is but one reason for all this, — it is a case of 
faith or want of faith. 



LECTURE VI. 

On the Sacraments. 

We have arrived now at the last division of the Cate- 
chism,-~rthe means by which grace is bestowed on us. 
The most remarkable point in this is, that from the very 
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beginning of covenant with mankind^ God has always 
appointed some outward means of signifying His grace, — 
He has always employed the agency of man, and often also 
of elements, — and never has any manifestation of Himself 
or of His special grace been vouchsafed . to man without 
some such intermediate cause. It is either the speaking of 
Moses or the speaking of Joshua which causes the sea to 
flow back and the sun to stand still, or else it is the stroke 
upon the rock or the casting up of ashes that brings the 
water or the darkness. It is as if the Almighty wished 
to try our faith, and to see whether in the lump of figs, or 
the anointing of clay, or the handkerchiefs taken from the 
bodies of the Apostles, the hand of the Almighty God 
could be discerned by the eye of faith. Undoubtedly the 
cures were performed by means of these insuflScient things, 
— the means of grace were received through the figs, the 
clay, and the handkerchiefs ; had not those who received 
them possessed so much faith as this, they never would 
have been cured. The manner in which they showed their 
faith was believing that the great God who made these 
things at first, and endowed them with their ordinary qua- 
lities, could, if He pleased, endow these same things with 
any other qualities, and make them instrumental to the 
carrying of His grace. 

In just the same way has He dealt with us. He vouch- 
safes to us grace sufficient to place us in a state of sal- 
vation, and afterwards, notwithstanding our corrupt nature 
to keep us in it, and has endowed water administered by 
one whom He has commissioned for the purpose, as the 
means of the first, and bread and wine similarly admi- 
nistered as the means of the second. The water and the 
bread and wine without the Priest,^ would be of no avail 
to any such purpose; nor would the Priest without the 

^ Whether the Church had authority to sanction lay Baptism in ex- 
treme cases, or whether she had not, the command having been given to 
the Apostles and their successors to the end of the world, and to none 
others that we know of, is a point on which I am incompetent to argue. 
I receive the tradition of the Church, and am content with it. Neither 
will I argue the point about heretical or schismatical Baptism where there 
is no extreme case, or any reason for it whatever, further than to observe, 
that the validity of such Baptism rests on Tradition alone, and is at the 
very best extremely doubtful. 

O 
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coDBecrated elements — and that not becaase God cod 
not have appointed these or any other means for the con 
veying of His grace, but because He did not. Thea 
meana profit the receivers through faith ; they believe ths 
by the one, God, for Chbist's sake, grants remisaion 
they believe that by the other, God, at Cbrist's intra 
ceseion, sends help and strength. And according to thei 
&ith so it is to them. They receive that which the fiuth 
less partaker, and he who does not partake at all, doe 
not receive. And by the outward means of these element 
received inwardly through faith, they first have their un 
forgiven and remitted, and are afterwards renewed in wba 
points soever they have failed; and are thus again te 
lonvard in their Christian course. 

Catechise mostly from Bevan, 

We have now finished our preparations for the grea 
Communion of Easter, as taken &om the Catechism ; hn 
before we finally close the subject, we will review shorUi 
the course we have followed, and the reason why one prin 
cipal preparation for this festival ought to be a closi 
examination of. us all, communicants, I mean, aa well a 
catechumens, in this portion of our I^yer Book. Eastei 
you know, signifies the end and object of our whole live 
— a communion with God at our resurrection. The Gate 
chism describes the road we must follow to attain this 
It is, as it were, the hand-book of our road through life 
where evei^thing that we ought to do, and every advao 
tage of which we can avail ourselves, is set forth in th 
briefest and most distinct manner possible. 

In the first division we have the covenants — our agree 
ment with God, and the terms, as it were, on which He per 
mits us to travel this road. These we paid especial attentioi 
to, and devoted two Sundays to examining them, becaus 
it is from these covenants ^one that there is any differeno 
between the Christian and the heathen. The one is in : 
state of covenant, the other depends upon the uncove 
nanted mercies of God. We saw that this state of cove 
nant, called in the Catechism " a state of salvation," cod 
sists in our having made certain promises to God, an( 
God having made certain promises to us — that we an 
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admitted into it by a certain prescribed ceremony which 
we call Baptism^ and that we continue in it only so long 
as we keep our share of the covenants — that is to say, 
faith and obedience ; or repentance if ever that faith and 
obedience should have failed. 

The second division explained what our faith is — ^that 
it is not what some foolishly suppose, a mere belief that 
Jesus Christ is a heavenly Personage, who died that 
we should not be punished, but a determination to receive 
whatever that heavenly Personage has delivered to us, 
whether command, or promise, or means of grace, im- 
plicitly, and as we should receive them, from an Almighty 
God — not asking for reasons and causes, and *' how can 
these things be?^^ but considering it quite a sufficient 
reason that God has promised, or commanded, or given 
in this particular way, and that He Who promised is 
faithful. 

The third division follows naturally from this, and treats 
of our obedience. But on this head we have little to say 
now, because we have enlarged so much upon it on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent.^ We will merely re- 
mark that in these two divisions of the Catechism we 
have reviewed the two promises which we made to God 
on being taken into covenant with Him — Faith and Obedi- 
ence — and in the next two have examined the value of a 
promise made by Him — Grace — ^that is to say, favour, a 
word signifying either forgiveness or assistance, according 
to our necessities, that is, according as we approach Him 
as guilty creatures, or as frail creatures, as those who have 
sinned, or as those who are liable to sin. 

The fourth division, as we saw last Sunday, treats of the 
means of obtaining the grace of God, which must be 
asked for before God will give it us, and of the permis- 
sion which He has granted us to address Him as our 
Father, Whose children we were made by our adoption in 
Baptism. 

The last division, which we have considered to-day, 
treats of the principal means by which God conveys to 

* See questions for self-ezamination from the Commandments, pages 
92—136. 
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US the grace we have asked for, and which He has pro- 
mised to give us. I say the principal means, for God 
has other means which He sometimes employs, some of 
which, indeed, have been called sacraments — such as His 
Word, the ordinance of preaching, the ordinance of Con- 
firmation, repentance and absolution, and many others. 
These we have passed over for want of time, but what 
we have considered more particularly, are those which the 
Church pronoimces " generally necessary/^ that is, neces- 
sary to salvation in all Christians, and which, for this 
reason, are distinguished above all other means of grace, 
and are called especially the two Sacraments. They are 
said to be generally necessary to salvation — ^that is to say, 
necessary to the salvation of all Christians, because they 
are the two things which, if we do not possess, we shall not 
be saved ; and these Sacraments are the only means 
whereby God cpnveys these two things. One is regenera- 
tion, or a new nature which is conveyed by Baptism, for 
manifestly our old nature which was condemned in Adam 
is unfit for the kingdom of heaven ; the other is renewal, 
or the building up again of that which has been decayed 
by the fraud and malice of the devil, or by our own carnal 
will and frailness. This is done from time to time by 
partaking of the nature of Christ, which, according to 
His Word, is what we do in the Lord^s Supper. And 
thus we are kept in that state of salvation in which we 
have been placed by Baptism, and in which we are taught 
in the Catechism to pray that we may be continued unto 
our life's end. 



NOTE. 

The modem heresy, that the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is merely 
a commemoration and remembrance of the Great Sacrifice of our Lord, 
is generally attributed to Calvin, but most unjustly. The idea arose 
probably from the notion, very commonly entertained, that the alterations 
in £he Second Book of Edward VI. were made at Calvin's suggestion, 
through the instrumentality of Bucer. 

However this may be, the fact is, Calvin's sentiments on this great doc- 
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trine are, in many respects, precisely those held by the Primitive Church 
and by the Church of England to this day. Calvin was not a man to 
leave any doubt about his real sentiments on any subject whatever; and on 
this subject in particular he .was likely to be precise. Dupin remarks 
of him that "he useth very positive words to express the presence of 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ.'' 

Calvin's sentiments on the subject are, that Jesus Christ is united 
to us in this Sacrament, not by fancy and imagination, nor by thought, 
or a bare apprehension of the mind, but really and indeed by a true and 
substantial union ; — that the maimer of our receiving Christ's Body is 
very different from the other manner of receiving Him by faith ; — that 
this Mystery is incomprehensible, and contains in it a miracle which 
exceeds the bounds and capacity of the mind of man, and which is the 
work of the Almighty God much above the course of nature ; — that there 
is a Divine and supernatural change in it, which surpasses our sensible 
knowledge ; — that the Flesh and Blood of Jesus Christ are truly given 
to the unworthy as well as to the faithful and elect, though they are not 
^received with benefit unless it be by the faithful only. 

These are very remarkable expressions, and we find them confirmed 
where we should least expect to find a confirmation of them, — in the 
writings of Zuingli. He would never admit that he regarded the Eucharist 
as mere bread and wine. ''If," said he, '' bread and wine, sanctified by 
the Grace of God, are distributed, is not the whole Body of Christ, as it 
were, sensibly given to His followers? The unworthy sin against the 
Body and Blood q/* Christ." 

The real author of this heresy, now so prevalent, was a man of very 
little eminence among the Reformers, Andreas Bodenstein Carolostadt, of 
whom Melancthon writes thus : '' He was a man of savage disposition, 
and of no genius or learning, or even common sense, who was so far from 
having any marks of being influenced by the Holy Spirit, that I could 
never observe him to practise even the ordinary duties of humanity." 

It was Carolostadt, not Calvin, who wrote that '' the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ is not in the Sacrament, which is only a commemora* 
tion of the Body and Blood of Christ given and shed for us,'' and that 
<< these words, * This is My Body given for you,' * This is My Blood shed 
for you,' have no relation to the bread and wine, but to the Body of 
Jesus then present and visible." 

No sooner was this sentiment uttered, than it was repudiated by his 
brother Reformers. Luther's observations are very remarkable, as show- 
ing the characteristic honesty and straightforwardness of the man. 

'' I neither can nor will deny," he said, " that if Carolostadt, or any 
one else, could have persuaded me, during the last five years, that in the 
Sacrament there is nothing but mere bread and wine, he would have con- 
ferred on me a great obligation. I have examined this matter with the 
utmost anxiety, and with persevering diligence. I have stretched every 
nerve with a view to unravel this mystery, for I most clearly saw that this 
new tenet would give me great advantages in my contests with the Papacy. 
Moreover, I have had correspondence on this subject with two persons 
much more acute than Carolostadt, and not at all disposed to twist words 
from their natural meaning. But the text in the Gospel is so strong and 
unequivocal, that I have found myself compelled to submit to its decision. 
Its force can be eluded in no way whatever, much less by the fictitious 
glosses of a giddy brain." (Eccl, Biog.) 
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That a heresy propounded by such a man as Carolostadt, based on so 
manifest a perversion of the plain words of Scriptore, and repudiated so 
directly by every Reformer of eminence, should have held its ground, is 
due entirely to its rationalistic tendencies. If any sect of Englishmen 
have borrowed it from Geneva, it is from Unitarian Geneva, not Calvin's 
Geneva, that they have taken it. If they have receiyed it from any of 
Cranmer*8 foreign Importations, it certainly is not from Bucer, nor from 
Peter Martyr, but from John Alasoo and the Polish school of incipient 
Socinianism. They have seen, as Luther saw, the advantage whidi rach 
an interpretation would give them in a contest with Rome, but they had 
not Luther's honesty to reject that, which neither the traditions of the 
Church, nor the plain, literal, and grammatical sense of the Scriptures 
would warrant them in holding. 



SERMONS. 



The design of the five following sermons is to assist 
both catechist and catechumen in their respective labours 
when there are no catechetical lectures. The work is here 
reversed : in the case of the catechetical lecture the subject 
must be given out on the preceding Sunday^ and during 
the week the catechists are preparing their respective charges 
to answer to those questions which^ on the following Sun- 
day, they may expect to have put to them in church. 

In this case the sermon itself is the announcement of 
the subject for the succeeding week, and at the same time 
an explanation of it. Sermons like these must be framed 
on the catechetical books which the Parson has selected 
for the use of his catechists, these he will do well to as- 
semble after the sermon, and to point out to them how such 
and such points which he has touched upon are borne out 
in the different books with which he has supplied them^ 
pointing out in what particular this or that book excels, 
and which of them ought to be used to explain this or 
that topic. 

There are an immense number of these books, and every 
one will choose his own ; those which I have used at one 
time or other are Bather's, Bevan's, and Sinclair's cate- 
chisms ; Blimt on " Confirmation,'' (Masters) ; Ridley on 
" Confirmation," the second part, (Hughes) ; Watson's 
" Pastor preparing his Flock for Confirmation," (Riving- 
ton) ; Gresley's *' Use of Confirmation," (Masters) ; and 
"Dialogues on Confirmation," (Masters). 



I. 

THE COVENANT OF WORKS. 

** Now therefore hearken unto Me, O ye children : for blessed are aD 
they that keep My ways. Hear instruction^ and be wise, and reftise it 
not."--Prov. viii. 32, 33. 

Th£ public Baptism of children is now so common an 
occurrence in this churchy and the whole service must be 
80 perfectly familiar to the minds of all^ that it will not be 
necessary for me to go so much into the details of the 
service as I otherwise must have done^ in order to show 
you that^ in the education of a Christian child. Baptism 
is the beginning, the Church Catechism the model of 
teaching. Confirmation the arming the Lord's soldier for 
his warfare^ and the Lord's Supper the nourishment or 
support during the fight. This is the light in which these 
four ordinances ought to be viewed : not as so many dis- 
tinct institutions, some of which may be sought and some 
neglected, but as so many necessary parts, — not perhaps 
all indispensably necessary to salvation, for that in its 
strict sense can be said of the sacraments only, but all 
indispensably necessary in order that the man of God may 
be throughly furnished unto all good works, and able 
in any way to understand and appreciate the wonderfdl 
and mysterious blessings of the sacraments themselves* 
For* this reason it is that I have had a page printed le* 
cording the four most remarkable events of a Christian's 
life. The date of his birth into the world a child of wrath, 
— the date of his new birth, or adoption by (Sod in Bap- 
tism, — the date of his taking God's armour^ in conse- 
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quence of that adoption, in Confirmation, — and the first 
time that he partakes of that True Bread that came down 
from heaven, whereby, according to the words of his 
Saviour, he is in Christ, and Christ in him. Thid 
page I have pasted into many of your Prayer Books, and I 
will paste it into all of them, in order that you may all be 
constantly reminded that no man has attained his spiritual 
growth, no man can be other than a very babe in grace, 
until he has passed from the first of these necessary steps 
up to the last.^ 

At present, however, we are more concerned with the 
link that connects the sacrament of Baptism with the ordi- 
nance of Confirmation. 

You may remember that, at the end of the service for 
Baptism, the Priest exhorts the sponsors that it is " their 
parts and duties to see that the child be taught the Creed, 
the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and all other 
things which a Christian ought to know and believe to his 
soul's health;'' and accordingly, when the child himself 
comes to be old enough to see the value of his privileges, 
the very first thing that he is reminded of in Confirmation 
is, that " none may be confirmed except such as can say the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and 
can also answer such questions as in the Short Catechism 
are contained." 

Now, one would have thought, at first sight, that a 
competent knowledge of God's own book, the Bible, were 
a necessaiy qualification ; and, to those who can read and 
understand it, it is a necessary qualification ; but to read 
the whole of the Bible is a thing which all have not done, 
and many cannot do ; to understand and arrange its dif- 
ferent parts, so as to make out with confidence all that 
God requires us to believe and to do, is what very few 
indeed could undertake. To require that would be in 
most cases requiring an impossibility. The Church, there- 
fore, recommends the reading of the Bible, and orders it to 
be read all through every year; though a knowledge of it is 
not indispensable, no knowledge of God that we can ac- 
quire is unnecessary; in this, as in other things, God 

^ See form at the end of this Sermon. 
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requires our very best^ — ^for Jesus Christ's sake He is 
satisfied with that, imperfect as it is, but in no case can 
we eiqiect Him to be satisfied with less. But these things 
which the Church mentions are the veiy least that a man 
can know in order to call himself a Christian, and she 
requires it of all alike, because to the educated the Cate- 
chism is the very best Scripture guide, teaching him to 
arrange and classSy the doctrines of lus Bible, while to the 
uneducated it is a short yet complete summary of his fedth, 
his privileges, his expectations, and his duty towards God 
and man. In fact, it is the whole scheme of religion 
brought into one view, and, as such, must be diligently 
studied by all who make that solemn promise to Oon 
before His Bishop, lest in* their veiy ignorance they take 
•His name in vain, and incur to tnemselves damnation. 
This is all that is necessary to salvation ; to those who 
have time and opportunity, a knowledge of God's dealings 
with mankind, as shown forth in the Bible, is also neces- 
sary, and the history and development of Hia Church, 
from the days of the Apostles to our own, is also necessary, 
and a knowledge of its constitution and laws is also neces- 
sary, while to those who are unable to pursue these studies 
they are not necessary; the only thing that is required of 
such as these is that they should not give rash opinions 
about what they do not understand, but that they should 
receive with a humble and contented mind the Faith once 
delivered to the saints, and preserved for their use by that 
Church which is not only a witness, but a '^ keeper of Holy 
Writ.^^ 

Some people have called the Catechism a difficult thing 
to understand. To understand the dealings of an Infinite 
God, no doubt requires diligence and attention from us. 
No one will understand that, or anything else, who does 
not wish to understand it ; but those who do wish, and 
who do try their best, will not find it so very difficult a 
task, however ignorant they may be. 

In order that we may have a distinct view of the Chris- 
tian scheme of salvation as set forth in the Catechism, it 
will be expedient to divide the Catechism itself into five 
heads. In the first are set forth the covenants between 
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God on the one part and ourselves on the other, and in 
this we shall find that our part of that covenant is to 
believe and to obey. This leads us to the second and 
third heads, in the first of which, the Creed and the esplB," 
natory questions that follow it, we learn what to believe ; 
in the second, the Commandments, and our Saviour's 
own division of them, viz., our duty towards God and our 
duty towards our neighbour, we learn what to obey. Then 
comes the natural question, — We have promised on our 
parts to believe and to obey, can we do what we have pro- 
mised ? Certainly not, without help from God ; and this 
leads us to the, fourth head. Prayer, a^ explained by the 
Lord's Prayer and the question that follows it. Lastly, 
what are the ordinary channels of God's grace, and the 
means whereby we are joined and kept in the holy fellow- 
ship with Christ, wherein we hope to be saved? This brings 
us to the fifth and last head — the blessed Sacraments. I 
will sum up the five heads in a few words, — ^it is briefly 
this : 1, our Promises ; 2, our Faith ; 8, our Duty ; 4, our 
privilege of Prayer ; 6, our means of Grace. 

On the history of the Catechism much need not be said. 
The custom of public catechising is as old as the time of 
the Apostles, and probably much older, for we remember 
how our Saviour was employed in the temple with the 
doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions — 
that is, catechising them and being catechised ; but this 
had gk^dually fallen into disuse, and it is remarkable that 
the dominion of Popery increased as the custom of cate- 
chetical teaching was neglected. Our present Catechism 
is but of modem date, compared with the greater part of 
the Prayer Book ; the four first heads were drawn up by 
Cranmer and RicUey, about 300 years ago, were accepted 
by convocation, received by Parliament, and were added 
with the King^s consent to the Confirmation service ; this 
was done for the reason I have before given, — lest those 
who went to be confirmed should in their iterance take 
God's name in vain. The fifth head was drawn up by 
Bishop Overal, at the command of James I., about fifty 
years afterwards ; it was taken mostly from an early letter 
of Ridley to Cranmer, which had been preserved, and the 
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whole Catechism was then disjoined from the Confirmation 
service^ and placed in the position it now occupies in the 
Prayer Book. 

We will now examine these five heads more in detail ^ 
hut throughout the whole of this course of lectures yoo 
must never foi^t that the particular head on which we 
may happen to be treating is but a part of the whole^ and 
that the Christian scheme of salvation is incomplete unless 
we consider the whole five as connected together. 

Under the first head we must consider, — 1. Man's 
original state; 2. Man's fallen state; 3. The Christian 
Covenant for his recovery and salvation ; — and this cove- 
nant we must consider in two lights : Ist, its privileges^ 
viz.^ to be made members of Christ, children of GrOB, and 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, — or, in other words, 
forgiveness of past sins, present grace, and future glory : 
and, 2nd, its duties, viz., Repentance, Faith, Obedience. 

I. The Covenant op Works. 

God, we are told, created man in His own image, after 
His ovm likeness. Now our Saviour says that GrOD is a 
Spirit. And in another place He says, ^' a Spirit hath not 
flesh and bones as ye see Me have/^ It is evident then that 
the likeness between man and his Creator lay in the soul or 
spirit, which, after God, was created pure, holy, just, and 
good ; or as S. Paul expresses it, ^' created in righteousness 
and true holiness.*' While man was in this state GrOD 
placed him in a pleasant abode, and made a covenant with 
him. This was the Covenant of Works. That you may 
understand these things the better, let us here pause to 
consider what a covenant is — ^a covenant is an agreqnent 
between two parties, both of whom make promises ; con- 
sequently, if either side break those promises, the covenant 
is at an end ; for instance, if I hire a man to do a piece of 
work, I make a covenant with him. That is to say, I 
promise him money, and he promises me work. Now it 
is clear enough that if I give him no money I have no 
right to claim his work, even though he promised it to me. 
Nor, on the other hand, can he claim my promise, the 
money, unless he performs his, the work. This was 
exactly the case with our first parents in Paradise, God 
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and they were parties to a covenant^ God promised them 
happiness and immortality^ they promised to God obe- 
dience generally, and particularly obedience with respect 
to the Tree of Knowledge. The result is well known. Our 
first parents broke their promises, and in consequence for- 
feited God's promise, and the covenant of works came to 
an end. 

II. Man's Fallen State. 

We have next to consider man in his fallen state, he had 
now, under the terms of the covenant, forfeited all right by 
promise to eternal happiness; but beyond that he had 
contracted such a blindness in the understanding, such a 
disorder in the will and affections as all his posterity must 
feel, for the Scriptures tell us that Adam begat a son not 
in the likeness in which he was created, that is to say, not 
in God's likeness, but in his own likeness, with such a 
depraved nature as his was now become. And this was but 
natural and inevitable; in common life, when a father 
squanders his fortune, his children become poor. "When a 
father forfeits his hereditary honours his children lose 
theirs. They suffer for their father's fault — and was not 
this precisely the case with our first parents, had they not 
squandered their all to gratify their present wishes ? had 
they not forfeited the honours to which Gk>D had created 
them 7 How then could it be otherwise. Adam begat a 
son in his own likeness ; in the body subject to sickness, 
pain, and death ; in the soid to grief, shame, remorse, and 
sin. 

Now this being begotten after Adam's likeness, is what 
we call Original or Birth Sin ; it may be defined as the 
habit or temper of mind, which renders sin pleasant to us, 
.and gives strength to temptations; it is this which leads 
a man into actual sin, and actual sin, when frequently 
indulged in, becomes confirmed and habitual sin. It is 
easy to distinguish these different kinds of sin, by giving an 
example or two. To tell a lie is actual sin ; to be inclined 
to tell lies, whether you tell them or no, is original sin ; 
to steal is actual sin ; to wish to take your neighbour's 
property, though you do not take it, is original sin. 
Again, to tell a he once^ or to steal once, is actual sin ; to 
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tell lies often, to steal often, is haiHtiud sin ; babit is 
strengthened by repeated acts ; ue,, habitoal sin is origi- 
nal sin, encooraged by actual sin. Hie crfkener m man 
teUs lies, the more he is inclined to tdl diem. The oftener 
a man steals, the more he is inclined to steaL That iai, he 
becomes a confirmed liar or a ocmfirmed thief. What we 
should draw from this is, that there is in man a scHnetliiDg 
more than the mere following of Adam, and imitating him 
in his actual sin. There is a propensity or inclination to 
sin, which we derive from the circumstance a[ being be- 
gotten by him, at the time when he was defnived of Con's 
protection. We therefore have an evil in our nature^ 
which, when he committed his sin, he had not, hot whieh 
he acquired by committing it. '' Man,'' says the Nindi 
Article of the Church, ''is very fiur gone firatn (nriginal 
righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to eviL'^ 

This part of the subject admits o£ lo^cal prooL To 
imagine that Groo could take a pleasure in the commissiim 
of sin, or could wish to commit sin, would be not cfnlj 
blasphemous, but absurd. And if man were stiU in tli^ 
likeness of Goo, it would be equally absurd to imagine 
that he could feel pleasure in sinning. Y^ we fed that 
we all have a desire to sin, and that the only reason ^y 
we are restrained, is a sense of duty. Therefore we *are 
not like Ood ; but as we once were hke God, our nature 
must have become corrupted between that time and this. 

It was very necessary that we should have a clear notion 
of this before we attempt to understand the Catechism. 
The Catechism explains the means which God in Christ 
has vouchsafed^ whereby we are freed from the bondage of 
original sin; by the intercession of Christ, Gk>D does 
pardon actual sin, on our repentance; by the operation itrf. 
the Holy Ghost, God does sometimes, though rarely, root 
out habitual sin; but the grand victory of Christ, wherriiy 
He led captivity captive, and brougnt gifts to men; was 
over original sin; t. e., inclination to sin; He created us 
afresh in His Own image, ''as many as were baptized into 
Christ, put on Christ." He took the heavy yoke of sin 
from off our necks, and this, not by destroying original 
sin, for we still feel, and must feel, a *' law in our mem- 
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ber's warring against the law of our mind;'' but by giving 
us a heavenly grace whereby we may eflFectually withstand 
it. Had Christ not died for us^ we could not have with- 
stood this desire of sinning. As Christ has died for us 
we can^ and this is what is meant by ^' leading captivity 
captive ;'' t. e., subduing that which subdued us. 

This is what we call the Covenant of Grace j but of this 
we will speak more at large in the next lecture^ at present 
let us see the consolation it afforded to Adam in his fallen 
state^ for even to him was promised that (in consideration 
of a Redeemer, one of the seed of the woman^ who should 
make full satisfaction to the Divine justice for the trans- 
gression, and who should bruise the head, that is, break 
the power of that serpent the devil,) he should be forgiven. 
The fathers, that is to say, the Patriarchs of the Old Tes- 
tament, did not look for transitory promises. The promise 
was the same to them as it is to us. Christ died for 
them as He did for us. The only difference in that parti- 
cular is, they hoped it, we know it. 

Before we come to speak more particularly of the cove- 
nant of grace, it mav oe as well to state snortly, in the 
words of Bishop Wilson, the means whereby this new 
covenant was effected, and the sacrifice which it required. 

We have reason to believe that it was more ftdly ex- 
plained to Adam and Eve, than is set down in the short 
account given b^ Moses, and more after the manner in 
which it is explained to us in the Gospel. That on condi- 
tion of their sincere repentance and sincere obedience after- 
wards, they should be restored to the favour of God, and, 
after death, to that life and happiness, which in their state 
of innocence, was promised to them without tasting death; 
but this privilege they had forfeited by their disobedience. 

And when we consider that our first parents, now be- 
come sinners, stood in need of an atonement, without 
which, while under the displeasure of God, their very lives 
must be a burthen, — and it being decreed by God, as it 
afterwards appeared, that without shedding of blood there 
was no remission of sin, — that is, without the death of the 
sinner, or some one in his stead, — we do therefore conclude 
that at this time God did appoint sacrifices, or sin-offerings, 
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for the purpose of mating an at u Me ui c iit fivtiie aon!, and 
thus foiefthavini? the lamlire of the Lokd Jksus Cnsisr, 
as we ooauDemonte it, now that it haa taken ]dao^ by the 
Loan's Sapper. 

And this appears bv what fidova in the next diapter of 
Genesb, where we find Abd by fiuth (diat la^ bebving 
and depoiding upon this ordinanee of God tor die lemis- 
aion of sins ontil the promised Bedeemer ahould eome) 
offering a sacrifice which was acceptable to God, — ^that is^ 
a sin-<^enng, — ^which his Imidier not doings was rejected. 
The sin of Cain was ^reaadj the same aa tj^ sin of those 
who neglect the Loild's Supper, and yet worsfaqi Him in 
aome fashion of their own. Cain worshipped God, tm we 
find he offered of the first-fruits of the ground, bnt he did 
not worship Goo by the typical saciifioe of the death of 
CHmisT^ — L e., the shedding of blood, as God pointed out, 
— therefore his worship, soch as it was, was lefoaed. I 
think from this rejection of Cain, throng his offering jxp 
his own sacrifices, and not those of the Lord's i^point- 
ment, we have great reason to fear lest those ndio are con- 
tent to worship God now after their own fashion, and not in 
the Sacrament given ns by the Lord, will be rejected also. 

But here we must take particular notice that these sacri- 
fices, thoagh caUed sin-offerings, conld not in themselves 
take away sin, any more than the Lord's Snpper can take 
away sin. They were the outward visible sign, and they 
took away sin only through obedience to the ordinance dT 
God, and through faith in the promised seed. 

They were indeed very instructive and proper to lead 
sinners to repentance, when they saw that their sins could 
not be forgiven but by the death of an innocent creature, 
bleeding and dying before their eyes, to make an atone- 
ment for sin ; for it pleased Gk>D then, as now, to make 
the means which He chose for conveying His grace to the 
penitent sinner, — the means of his instruction also. The 
means of grace in the Old Covenant typified the death of 
Christ only ; the means of grace in the New Covenant 
typify not only the breaking of Christ's Body and the 
pouring out of His Blood, but the strength also which we 
receive thereby. 
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And as all good men^ before the coming of Christ^ did 
most religiously keep up the remembrance of the promised 
seed, and obtained pardon of their sins and acceptance 
upon offering sacrifices through faith in a Redeemer which 
was to come, — so all Christians^ now that He is come, are 
obliged, as they hope for pardon and favour from God, to 
keep up the remembrance of God's great mercy in sending 
us a Redeemer, by using the appointed means to show the 
LoRD^s death till He comes. 

Before the Covenant of Grace was given to man, he had 
been abeady tried in all conditions : first in a state of 
innocence, then under the government of his own reason, 
and lastly, under the law of Moses, — that is to say, in- 
struction without special help of the Holy Ghost ; and in 
all these he had failed, and it was not until they had failed 
that God sent His beloved Son to take our nature upon 
Him. This was the promised seed, — promised to Adam 
as He that should break the serpent's head, — promised to 
Abraham as He in Whom all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed, — promised to the people of Israel as 
the Lawgiver like unto Moses, — ^promised to David as He 
Whose kingdom should have no end. And, indeed, it 
was with these premises that God supported the spirits of 
all who feared Him until the fulness of time for His appear- 
ance shovdd come. 

And now that He is come. He has appeared in all those 
characters typified and predicted. First, He showed, by 
His own example recorded in the Gospel, how men ought 
to live so as to please God ; and then, the law of nature as 
well as the law of Moses having through sin been much 
obscured and perverted. He explained them, and gave us 
such other laws and rules as were necessary to fit us for 
happiness. 

And because, in the decrees of God, without shedding 
of blood there was no remission of sin. He clothed HimseK 
with our fiesh, that as man He might suffer what our sins 
had deserved, and, as God, might make suitable satisfac- 
tion to Divine justice, offering Himself a sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world. By this sacrifice He led captivity 
captive, — ^that is, He overcame the power which was pos- 
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aeaaed by original sin to lead ns, whether we would or no^ 
into the commission of actual sin ; and He obtained gifts 
for men^ — ^that is, He obtained for them a new covenant, 
or agreement with 6od, called the Covenant of Grace. 

The nature of the covenant so obtained, and the reason 
why it is called the Covenant of Grace, shall be the sub- 
ject of the next lecture. 
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This Book is lUl of ptedoas stcce^ 

Pearls of great price are here ; 
Read it, and yoa wUl love it more 

Eadi daj, eaudi montli, eaudi year. 
Think not becanse it g:lres no Mat 

To Ikeaits grown cold and dead. 
It cannot guide the wanderer*s feet. 

Nor smooth tiie Christian's bed. 
Oyes, *twiU teadi the inftint tongue 

To sfaig glad songs of praise ; 
'Twill teadi the cardess and tiie yonng 

To find oat wisdom's ways ; 
'Twill be a hdp to moCliers mild. 

To llsthers kind and true; 
'TwiD help eacb wiqrward, ening diild, — 

Therefore 'tis fit ror you. 



Being by nature bom in sin the day 

of A.D. was by Baptism 

made a child of grace on the day 

of A.n. and having been 

Confirmed on the day of 

A.D. received the Holy Communion 

fcnr the first time on the day of 

A.D. 



II. 

THE COVENANT OF GRACE. 

** Now therefore hearken unto Me, O ye children : for blessed are all 
they that keep My ways. Hear instruction, and be wise, and refuse it 
not.'*— Prov. viii. 32, 33. 

Having already considered^ the nature and meaning of 
the word covenant ; the original state of man ; the cove*- 
nant of works ; the breach of it ; the fallen state of man ; 
the meaning of original sin ; and the means whereby a 
fresh covenant was obtained for us ; we have now to exa- 
mine the conditions and privileges of that covenant, which, 
as the conditions of it are of more immediate and prac- 
tical importance to us, will probably require a more minute 
examination. We have seen that it is called the covenant 
of grace. Now this name was given it partly because it 
was granted us for no merits or deservings of ours, but 
out of GoD^s free grace or goodness ; and partly because 
free grace or help from God is one of the privileges we 
enjoy by being members of it. It is also called the 
Christian covenant, because, as we saw in the last lecture, 
it was purchased for us by the death of Christ. 

That we may not use any word without first perfectly 
understanding its meaning, let us see what is meant by 
the word privUege, as we say that we enjoy the privileges 
of the covenant. A privilege is the power of doing some- 
thing which others are not allowed to do, or of enjoying 
something which others are not allowed to enjoy. When 
a person allows me to walk in his grounds, or to take 
fruit and flowers from his garden, when he does not allow 
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all people to do so^ he gives me a privO^e ; and thus, 
when Gk)D gives privileges to those whom He makes par* 
takers of the covenant of grace^ He means that He gives 
these people some rights or some enjoyment which He 
does not give to everybody. He gives light^ and warmth^ 
and healthy and strength to every body : but the piivil^es 
of the Christian covenant He keeps for Christians^ and for 
Christians only. 

Now, what are these privileges? The second answer 
in the Catechism will tell you. They are being '^ membos 
of Christ, children of God^ and inheritors of the king- 
dom of heaven.'* 

This last we will explain first — not, indeed^ because it 
is of the least importance, for it is, in fact^ the end and 
object of the other two privileges ; but because it is easiest 
understood. Everybody knows that to inherit is to obtain 
something after death : and this we, as Christians, may 
interpret two ways, both of which are tme — either thii 
we, upon Christ's death, naturally succeed to His king- 
dom, the Church — if we take the kingdom of heaven in 
that sense — or else, which I take to be the best way of 
reading it, that we now enjoy the prospect of going to 
heaven after our own death. We cannot go now before 
we die, for God will not falsify His own Word. He said 
to Adam, *' Dust thou art, and imto dust thou shalt re- 
turn." We must pass through the gates of death ; bat 
still, to go to heaven at all is a very great blessing ; to 
be assured of it in this life is a very great privilege. It 
is a wonderful consolation in our afflictions, and help in 
our trials. It is a privilege that none can enjoy except 
Christians, who alone know that the Captain of their 
salvation, in a body like their own, has already risen ; and 
they enjoy it, not from their own knowledge, but because 
God has elected them as fit persons to whom to reveal it. 
What and how great this privilege is, none can perfectly 
understand until they shall see God face to face, and 
know, even as they are known. Some idea we may form 
if we think on those whom we love best, and imagine 
what it would be to live in a country, every inhabitant of 
which is as dear to us as they are ; or even, were we to 
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think of this earth, and reflect what it would be were 
every bad passion, and every wicked tongue, and deceitful 
heart banished out of it ; still this is but a weak and im- 
perfect idea, for we cannot, and in this life never shall, 
understand the enjoyment which flows from God^s imme- 
diate presence, from seeing Him face to face. This is the 
great privilege we as Christians enjoy. It is revealed to 
us that we are inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. 

But not only is the end or object revealed to us. We 
know the means also. We are " members of Christ,^^ and 
"children of God.^' The blessings of Church membership, 
the advantages and privileges which the Church enjoys 
by being members of Christ, and which those do not 
enjoy who are not members of Him, is a thing at these 
times but little understood and valued. And yet it is 
not for want of Christ's explaining it. He calls Him- 
self the Bridegroom, and the Church His Bride. He calls 
Himself the Vine, and the Church the branches. He 
calls Himself the Head, and the Church the body. And 
each one individual churchman, among the millions of 
others in all parts of the world, every one of you who 
now hear me, and have once been baptized in that font,' 
members — limbs, that is, of that body, of which the Holy 
God of heaven is Himself the Head. This is a thing 
which few of us understand and value as we ought ; but 
I believe that we do not appreciate it only because we do 
not rightly understand it. 

You understand the meaning of a society or club for 
mutual assistance. Many of you belong to one. You 
see how it works ; you know how benefits and advantages 
are enjoyed by belonging to a society which none of you 
could enjoy were you each one for himself. You under- 
stand the rules, the laws, the stewards, the officers. You 
have meeting days; some of you have festival days. You see 
honorary members, belonging to the society like any other 
members, deriving themselves no benefit from the society, 
yet supporting and upholding it in its difficulties. Why 
can you not from this foim some idea of that great and 
magnificent society — God^s Holy Catholic Church ? Why 
can you not see the blessedness of being members ? The. 
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nuitnal help and assistance which we derive fi-om a 
memberehip ? The necessity of its laws and roles — ti 
Prayer Book, Articles, and Canons T The oae of i 
officers and stewards, the stewards of God's Word ai 
mysteries? Its days of meeting — Sundays F Its festir 
days — the Holy Coparonnion ? And God forbid that 
should compare to anything mortal, any thing of eaii 
the Grreat Head of our Society, Who alone derives i 
benefit from it, yet Who alone supports and upholds i 
Yet, can yon not form some idea, however faint and in 
perfect, of Christ labouring for the Church, strengtl 
ening and comforting the Church, permitting Himsel 
Almighty and Eternal as He is, to be called one wit 
the Church, from remembering those who in our littl 
societies try, as He has commanded them, to ftdlow H: 
example ? 

But we are also the "children of God." Now there ai 
three kinds of sonship, by creation, by adoption^ and fa 
generation. To be God's Son by generation, as we are tli 
<^dren of our natural fathers, can be said of Chbk 
alone, and you will remember He is called in the Nicei 
Creed the only begotten Son of God. To be Gob's sea 
by creation, is what may be said of all mankind. But I 
be God's sons by adoption is the privilege of Chkist 
Church, and of none else. A child is said to be adoptc 
when he is taken into a family to which he does cot nati 
rally belong, and is treated by them as a son. In th 
sense, we who have been baptized into Christ's Chun 
are treated by God. We are regarded by Him as son 
co-heirs with His only begotten Son Jusds Chribt. "1 
are all children of God," says S. Paul, " by faith in Chbie 
jEsrs : for as many as have been baptized imto Cbbib' 
have put on Christ." 

These then are the three privileges of the churchman 
for the past, forgiveness, for the present, grace, for tl 
future, glory. And thus in relation to past, present, an 
fature, does the Church always remember them ; at baptisi 
the Priest prays for the person baptized, that our Los 
Jsius Christ would vouchsafe to release him of his aii 
^pa*t, to sanctify him with the Holy Ghost note, and t 
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give him the kingdom of heaven and everlasting life at 
some future time. And again, in the Holy Communion, 
the Priest beseeches God to pardon and deliver His people 
from all their sins, past, to confirm and strengthen them 
in all goodness, now, and to bring them to everlasting life, 
at some future time. 

To show you how our duties, that is the fulfilment of 
our promises to God, correspond with the fulfilment of 
God's promises to us, I will repeat them again. For- 
giveness for the past, for the present, grace or help, for the 
future, happiness. Now see how our promises fit in as it 
were to these, for the past, repentance, for the present, 
faith, for the future, obedience. 

And this is the covenant of grace. Forgiveness, help, 
and happiness, on God's part; repentance, faith, and obe- 
dience, on ours. It is called the covenant of grace, because 
God gave it to us of His own goodness, and not for our 
deserts ; it is called also the Christian covenant, because 
Christ died to obtain it. 

Now remember this is not simply a promise from God, 
but a covenant; and we said in the last lecture that a 
covenant was two persons or parties each making promises 
to the other, and that the covenant came necessarily to an 
end if either party broke their word ; remember how we 
compared it to- a master hiring a servant. That the ser- 
vant was not bound to work Tinless the master paid, and 
similarly, that the master was not bound to pay unless the 
servant worked. Remember too, how the first covenant, 
the covenant of works came to an end. Man broke his 
promise, and God's Truth was no longer bound by His. 
And then ask yourselves whether you can reasonably ex- 
pect the Covenant of Grace to stand on a different footing. 
It is far more favourable to us no doubt, because we have 
forgiveness for the past, and grace or help for the present, 
because we are members of Christ, and children of God ; 
but it is on the same footing, it is still a covenant, and if 
we break our promises, God gives up His. By baptism 
we are to Christ what the hand or the foot is to the head, 
but the foot may be cut off, or the hand may be cut off, 
and if incurably diseased, it must be cut off; and if the 
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band or foot be cut off, it will die, Uioogb tbe body Ir 
BO thaU we die if we memben be cat off bmn Cbkut. 

Again, as Christ is the head of the Church, and 
churchmen are its membere ; so the Qoeen is the bai 
the State, and. we Englishmen are the membeis <rf 
State. Now what is the consequence of a citiioi 
DOUDcing his allegiance F He is put out of the Soinereig 
protection, he ceases to he a member of the state, he lo 
all the privileges of citizenship, and is temporally nuD 
And what is the oonsequence of the churchman rmound 
allegiance to his Head ? he is put out of Cbkist's pmti 
tion, he ceases to be a member of the Chorch, he loses I 
pritileges of churchmanship, and he is ruined ererlasting 
A man may iall away after baptism, and though God is n 
merciful, and uses ev^ means to call him back, yet th 
is somewhere a limit to Hia mercy. Our continued i 
against continued warnings, is callfHl sin against the Ho 
Ghost; it shows that we bare renounced our allcgian 
And be assured we do renounce allegiance to onr Lo 
and Savioub Jesua Cbkist, unless we do both in wc 
and in deed, openly before the Bishop and the Church w 
our mouth, and secretly before our Goo and our consciei 
in our life, " renounce the devil and all hia works, I 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and all the sin 
lusts of the flesh, believe all tbe articles of the Chiisti 
faith, and obey God's holy will and commandments, a 
walk in the same all the days of our hves." 

Before we go on to the second division of the Catechis 
Faith, which we shall do in the neit lectnre, we will exami 
the only point in the first division which has not yet be 
treated of, and that is the means by which we enter ii 
this blessed covenant. We enter it by baptism, " Baptii 
doth save us," says S. Peter, that is, of course, puts us 
the way of salvation, for we have seen that we may be ( 
off from the Church after we have been adopted into it, 
easily ^a the hand may be cut off from the body, A 
that OA'ptism is far more than the outward sign, fer m( 
than the " putting away the filth of the flesh," it is " t 
answer of a ^ood conscience towards God;" that is to sf 
(for nothing m this life is intrinsically good), the ansn 
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of a conscience now freed from the curse of original sin. 
The outward sign derives its whole value from the simple 
circumstance, that Christ appointed it to be the means 
of conveying so great a grace. It is of value, of infinite 
value, but it derives it all from Him Who stamped it «with 
that value, and left it to us, the representative of Himself, 
who alone is the door, the way, and the life. Any thing 
else might have had that same value had Christ so pleased, 
just as any other river might have cured Naaman the 
Syrian, had it so pleased Gk)D ; but it did please Him to 
give us this, let us accept it and be thankful. And let us ac- 
cept it in its fulness, Christ has called it being bom again; 
except ye be bom of water and the Spirit, ye shall not see 
God. Christ does not tell you which is the most neces- 
sary, the outward sign or the inward grace, but He says 
that both are indispensable, and that without both you 
shall not see God. This is being bom again, it is being 
admitted into the society of Christ and all its privileges, 
created anew in God^s image as Adam was at first. In 
token of your being bom again you have a new name 
given you, it is called your Christian name, and it is given 
you at the time when you are made members of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. 
It cannot be difficult for you to understand the value of 
an outward sign, if you remember our old illustra- 
tion, a Friendly Society. What is the real value of the 
card which you receive on admission to the Friendly Society? 
next to nothing — and yet the possession of it makes all the 
difference between receiving the full benefits, and receiving 
nothing. The moment before you receive it you are like 
any one else, the moment after you receive it you are en- 
titled to relief in sickness, old age, and death. So it is in 
baptism ; the sprinkling of water is to the Christian cove- 
nant what the card is to the Friendly Society — the sign of 
admission. When you have received it you are admitted, 
and do enjoy the privileges which before you did not 
enjoy. And thus it is that in the baptism of grown 
persons, such as we read of in the Testament, the change 
is immediate. Remember the jailor at Philippi, remember 
Saul ; we have no one single instance of conversion in the 

p 
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New Testament without baptism^ because Christ had 
appointed baptism as the outward sign by which they 
received the grace that worked these wonders. 

But can they be received without faith ? surely not, no 
act of religion can be without faith. 

Why then are children baptized, when by reason of their 
tender age they cannot have faith ? 

Can you see no difference between a man coming doubt* 
fully and distrustfully, with sins on his conscience, and 
unbelief in his heart, and a child incapable of receiving any 
impressions f Will you limit God^s mercies, and say man 
must understand before (jod will give help ? The faith- 
less and the unbelieving receive baptism though to their 
loss, but the child is not faithless. The child is not un- 
believing, he is merely unconscious, and if the child should 
die, is it justice to punish it in its innocence, because it i& 
incapable of understanding what faith is ? 

Depend upon it it is not justice, neither is it Gk)D*s 
doing. What He says is. Suffer little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not. 

But how is it done ? Faith is necessary ; but the 
child, though not an unbeliever, cannot possess it. How ? 
because God takes it for granted that he will have faith, 
and gives him the grace necessary for him beforehand. 
Did you never yourselves buy an article upon credit? 
God gives His grace upon credit, He requires faith — ab- 
solutely requires it ; but God is mercifully pleased to wait 
that He may be gracious ; He admits the child into cove- 
nant at once, because it is necessary to his salvation ; and 
while, he is a child He takes his faith for granted. If, 
when he grows up and is capable of understanding it, he 
has faith, God confirms him ; if he has not, God cuts him 
off from the covenant of grace. 

It is true that in children we cannot see the immediate 
effects of this grace, nor ought we to expect to see them. 
This sacrament is pre-eminently called the sacrament of 
faith. We cannot see its effects, and we must be content 
to wait for them. See how it is with the natural man. 

he child, in its weak and tender body, has all the ele- 
ts of manly strength. We know, for we see it every 
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day, that without any fresh gift from God, without any 
thing beyond what He gave it at its natural birth, the 
child will one day grow up to the strength and beauty of 
manhood. So also with its spiritual strength. As its 
natural strength was given in its natural birth, though 
we see it not, so is its spiritual strength given in its spi- 
ritual birth, though, in like manner, we see it not. They 
grow together j they increase together, till when the body 
reaches its natural stature, and the passions their natural 
growth, then also does the Spirit of God in the soul 
reach its full development. As we cjm, and often do, our- 
selves impair or destroy our natural strength, so we may, 
if we please, impair or destroy our spiritual strength. 
But, if unimpaired, each will grow up, as it were, natu- 
rally, so as to be sufficient, the one for our bodily, the 
other for our spiritual wants. 

This is the way of escape which God has made propor- 
tioned to the temptation He lays upon us. This is the 
help which we, as churchmen, are privileged to call for, 
and which God in our Baptism has covenanted to send. 
By this we are more than conquerors through Christ, 
who strengtheneth us. This is the greatest earthly pri- 
vilege of the covenant of grace, that *^they th^t are with 
us are more than they that are with them/' that '^we 
can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth us.'' 
And this is the covenant which our godfathers and god- 
mothers have made in our name, when as yet we were 
unable to do or think any thing for yourselves. ^' Do you 
not, therefore, think that you are bound to believe and to 
do as they have promised for you ? Yes, verily, and by 
God's help, so we will ; and we heartily thank our hea- 
venly Father, that He hath called us to this state of 
salvation, through Jesus Christ our Saviour j and we 
pray unto God to give us His grace, that we may con- 
tinue in the same imto our life's end." This is the Church's 
doctrine — continue in the same. There is no fresh act of 
grace — there is no second forgiveness of sins — until that 
fearful day when we shall be judged according to our 
works, and (may it be our case) Christ shall take away 
the hand-writing that is against us. 

p2 
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Tbete ia but one Baptism for the remissioQ of si 
atill, by earnest prayer you may obtain a continuaoce i 
renewiJ of that gisce according to our Lobd's own f 
note — " If ye, being evil, know how to give good g 
onto your children, how much more shall your heave 
Father give the Holt Spirit to Hia adopted child 
that ask Him." Ask Him, therefore, in the words wh 
the Bishop will soon offer for yon, to defend you, who 
by Baptism Hia children, with His heavenly grace, tl 

Su may continue His for ever, and daily increase in 1 
OLT Spirit more and more, till yon come to His ev 
lasting kingdom through Jescs Chbist oar LoRn, 
Whom with the Father and the Holt Ghost, be 
honour and glory, world without end. Amen. 
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III. 

FAITH, OR THE CREEDS. 

" He that believeth not shall be damned." — S. -Mark zvi. 16. 

This text^ we must remember^ is intended for Chris-* 
tians^ for those who have the offer of salvation made to 
them. We need not make a stumbling-block of the hea« 
thens^ whom this text does not concern at all^ — but of us^ 
of those to whom the Christian covenant is offered, he 
who believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that 
beUeveth not, whether he has or has not been baptized, 
shall be damned : and this is perfectly consistent with 
justice. 

We have seen that, in order to enjoy the blessings pro- 
mised by God in the Covenant of Grace, — ^namely, forgive- 
ness for the past, assistance for the present, and happiness 
for the future, — it is absolutely necessary that we in our 
turn should keep our own promises, and that those 
promises are, repentance for the past, faith for the present, 
and obedience for the future ; but as no one can well mis- 
take what repentance is, the Catechism does not explain it 
any farther, out confines itself to the two other promises, 
which are not so easy to understand. We likewise will 
dismiss the subject with but two observations. The first 
is, that repentance, to be repentance at all, must mean also 
amendment, because no man can really be sorry for a 
thing which he goes to do again directly ; and the second 
is, that repentance is just as necessary to salvation as 
either faith or obedience, for we are told, "Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish/^ The next promise, 
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hovever, — faith, — requires more oonsicleratioi]. Faitl 
also oecessary to salvation, for we read oar Savioub's ( 
assurance of that in the text, " He that believeth not d 
be damned." Now this is an assurance given at a i 
solemn time, and on a very important occaaioa. Chi 
was ordaining His Apostles, and telling them the coi 
tioDS of His Gospel : " He that believeth and is baptiie 
He said, " shall be saved, and he that believetfa n 
(whether baptized or not) " shall be damned." I am i 
giving you your commissioiis, and this is what I ord 
you to teach. That then which we are to believe, under p 
of damnation, is the Gospel as commanded to be preaci 
by the Apostles. 

And as to preach the Gospel is not merely to publish < 
or two of the most important truths of it, and to keep hi 
the rest, but to declare the whole counsel of God, so 
believe tiie Gospel is not merely to believe that ther^ i 
Bnch a person as Jebdh Chkist, and that He was crucif 
for our sins, bat to believe everything the Apostles w 
appointed to teach, — that is, the whole of the New Tes 
ment — and, as the New Testament is but a fulfilment 
the Old, the whole of the Bible also. 

First let us see what we mean by the word " to believi 
S. Paul, we know, tells us that faith is the substance 
things hoped for : to have faith, then, is to consider thii 
as certain as if we had already the substance, that is, t 
real poseesaion of them. But that is not all, for S. Phi 
tells the eunach, " If thou believest with qU thy heart, tb 
mayest be baptised, and S. Paul also tells the Rrani 
that their belief must be from the heart in order to be ji 
tified, for with the heart, he says, man believeth ui 
righteousness, — therefore a man must not only belie 
but believe trora the heart. Now, remember, this is i 
an idle distinction ; to believe with the heart is a pecul 
phrase, and it is not used without a peculiar meaning, 
believe with the understanding or the head is to be p 
fectly certain a thing is true, but to believe with the he 
is to be suitably affected by it; when we know that to^ 
is Sunday, we believe it with our head ; when we make 
our minds always to come to church because it ia Snndi 
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we believe it with our heart. Now these are two very dif- 
ferent things^ as we may easily see by referring to belief 
or faith in earthly things. A man living beyond his income 
must be sure — ^that is, must believe with his under- 
standing or head, that if he goes on he will be ruined. 
But does it always follow that he will ifetrench ? Yet 
he would do so if he believed it with his heart. A 
drunkard must be sure that he will ruin his constitution 
and waste his money ; but because he believes this, will 
he become always a sober man ? Not unless he lays to 
heart the misery that is before him. 

Precisely the same is it with the Christian with re- 
spect to heavenly faith. He may believe with the under- 
standing or head every word of the Bible, and yet not 
lay it to heart — that is to say, his conduct will no more 
be affected by it, than is that of the spendthrift who be- 
lieves he will be ruined, the drunkard who believes his 
constitution will be destroyed. But he must believe with 
the heart, in order that his Baptism may be efficacious or 
his faith imputed for righteousness. Faith, therefore, we 
may define to be, such a thorough belief in the whole 
Word of (jod as will cause us to act differently from the 
way in which we should have acted did we not believe* 
And that is what the article means when it says, '^ Good 
works do spring necessarily out of a lively faith.^^ 

Now, in what are we to believe with this lively faith ? 
we have seen in the whole Word of God, but particu- 
larly in the New Testament. I am afraid, however, were 
I to ask you each individually how far you are acquainted 
with the whole Word of God, that is, how much you have 
read and can remember and understand of the whole 
Bible, you would most of you make but a poor answer. 
Some cannot read it and understand it, some will not; and 
few or none can so understand it as to pick out from the 
whole volume those truths which are necessary to frame 
their conduct by and lead their expectations right. To 
help us here the Church has provided for us the Creeds, 
and has done this from the very first. The Apostles' 
Creed is more ancient than some of the later portions of 
Scripture, and the English Church has placed it as a thing 
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necessary to be known in the second divisioa of the Ci 
chism. To believe the Creed, then, ia absolutely necess 
to salvation. This, says the Church is the Catholic fsi 
which except a man believe, without donbt he shall pa 
everlastingly; or, in the more energetic words of i 
Saviouk, " He that believeth not shall be danmed." 'Si 
is this ? Because the Greed is the whole Chriadan d 
trine in short, proved by Scripture and aauctioned by : 
Church, and, therefore, to reject that, is to rejeet : 
whole Chrjatian doctrine as received by the Church fr 
the Apostles' times. A Creed must be proved from Sci 
ture, or it would DOt have authorityj and it must be a 
sanctioned by the Ghnrch, because it is intended to sh 
not bow any partiijular persou, but how the Church int 
prets Scripture. Our Creed is both; therefore, not 
believe the Creed is not to believe ChriBtianity. 

And, be it observed, to believe in the Creed is to belii 
in the whole Creed. We are not at liberty to s^ect one 
two clauses, and to neglect the rest. It is a good deal 1 
fashion to make the single clause, that Jesus Chkist di 
for our sinsj the test of ChriBtians, leaving out our bd 
in the Holy Catholic Church. Now this in faith is mu 
the same as it would be in duty to say we like the Sii 
Commaadment very well, and mean to keep it, but as i 
the seventh, we will pass over that. We were baptised 
condition of our believing the whole Creed, aa you n 
see from the service. If we do not believe the whi 
Creed, however we may be saved, (and it is not for me 
say we shall not,] one thing is certain, we shall not 
saved through the covenants of Baptism. 

I have spoken hitherto of the Creed as of one, when 
if you look at the Prayer Book you will find that th< 
are three — the Apostles' Creed, which we repeat both 
morning and in afternoon service — the Nicene Creed, whi 
belongs to the Communion Service — and the Athanasi 
Creed, which is assigned to particular days, and is repeat 
thirteen times every year. But, in tmth, theae two h 
arc only commentarieB and explanationa of the Apostli 
Creed, into which, as you will see by the Baptismal St 
vice, you were baptized. The sponsors you mil thore t 
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are asked whether they believe all the Articles of the 
Christian faith^ that is^ the Apostles^ Creed ; because un* 
less they thoroughly believe it themselves^ they cannot 
teach to you faith in the Father^ Son, and Holy Ghost, 
into Whose Name you were then about to be baptized. 
The word creed is sunply the Latin word credo — I believe ; 
but the old name was symbolumy which signifies a watch« 
word or countersign, as used by soldiers in war time. And 
that is precisely what the Creed is — it is the watchword 
of the Church militant. Ludolph, of Saxony, in his Life 
of Christ, describes the three Creeds thus, and his de- 
scription will serve to explain to us the use of them. 
" There are three symbols (watchwords or tokens such as 
are used among soldiers of a garrison to recognise their 
comrades, and to detect intruders) — the first of the Apos- 
tles, the second of the Nicene Council, the third of S. 
Athanasius. The first for instruction in the faith, the 
second for explanation of the faith, the third for defence 
of the faith.'' In the simpler ages of the Church there 
was but one, the Apostles' Creed, telling us plain truths 
in plain language ; but in process of time, people growing 
wiser, according to worldly wisdom, began to ask how 
these things can be. And about 300 years after the Apos- 
tles* Creed was written, the Church round it necessary to 
put forth an explanatory Creed. You will easily see the 
nature of the doubts and questions which then arose, if 
you compare the two Creeds — thus, the Apostles' Creed 
speaks of Jesus Christ as the only Son of God ; but 
it was objected that we are all sons of God, therefore, as 
you will see, the words *' only-begotten Son of God " 
were used in the Nicene Creed, in order to point out that 
Jesus is the Son of God, as we are children of our 
fathers ; whereas, we are sons of God by adoption, that isj 
by being taken from the family of Adam, to which we 
did belong, and admitted by Baptism . into the household 
of God, to which we did not. Again, the Apostles' Creed 
believes in the Holy Ghost, imagining that Christians 
had but to be reminded of this, and that nobody doubted 
who the Holy Ghost was ; but the Nicene Creed, finding 
from experience that it is necessary to define that He is 
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a Person^ and of the same nature as the Father and the 
SoN^ therefore uses these words^ ^^ proceeding from the 
Father and the Son/' 

Again^ the Apostles' Greed states the fact that Christ 
was crucified ; but the Nicene Creed finds it necessary to 
state distinctly that He was crucified fw us, because ev^ 
in those early days there were men who ventured to write 
sentiments somewhat similar to those which have obtained 
some celebrity in our own times. Such as this — " Christ 
is emphatically said to be our Atonement^ not that we may 
attribute to God any change of purpose towards man by 
what Christ has done^ but that we may know that we have 
passed from the death of sin to the life of righteousness 
by Him^ and that our own hearts may not condemn us*'' 
In order to enable unlearned people to guard tbemsdves 
against en*ors so dangerous as this^ and lest they should 
be led to think that God's purpose was not changed by 
the death of Christ^ it was necessary to write more ei» 
plicitly, which is done in the words, " fw us.'' 

There are many other additions in the Nicene Creed, 
which as I have not time to notice now, I will leave you to 
find out for yourselves, remarking only this, that you will 
never find the Creeds contradicting one another, it is merely 
the later Creed explaining the doubtful points of the Creed 
that went before it. They all declare the same truths, 
and consequently he who believes one must believe alt. 

Men have spoken of the Athanasian Creed as intolerant. 
I look on tolerant people with some suspicion.. I do not 
find them tolerant of murder, because they may be mur- 
dered ; nor of robbery, because the next robbery may be 
committed upon them; but when only the glory of 
Almighty God is concerned, they can afford to be tolerant, 
and then they are more merciful than God Himself, and, 
imitating the devil in the book of Genesis, when God 
denounces death repeat his soothing language, *^ ye shaD 
not surely die." Depend upon it, to repeat God's language 
plainly, is the best of charities; if the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself for the battle f it 
is of no use to be tolerant if God is not tolerant, it is no use 
to cry peace, peace> where Uiere is no peace, saith my God. 
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It has been objected also to the Athanasian Greedy that 
few people can understand its meaning. And deep reason 
have we to thank God that it is so; it was easy enough 
to be understood when it was first written, for all those 
blasphemous and absurd opinions which it attacks, and 
which to us are incomprehensible, were then familiar in 
the mouths of men, all claiming to belong to Christ's 
Church, all quoting Scripture in support of their different 
absurdities, and all claiming the right of private judgment 
to interpret that Scripture their own way. One denied 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, another His existence. 
One said that our Blessed Saviour was not man, another 
said He was not God. One said that there was no Son 
nor Holt Ghost, another said that Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, were three different individuals, like three 
different men. All these, thank God, are past and for« 
gotten, and the very sentence by which the Church con- 
demned them, has become incomprehensible to most of us, 
because most of us have never heard the history of those 
divisions it refers to. They, like our modem dissent, 
have risen on the name of some clever individuals, have 
flourished, faded, and are forgotten. And others have suc« 
ceeded them and have faded, and have been forgotten alsq^ 
while the Church remains like the God Who founded it, the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. That is why the 
Athanasian Creed is so difficult for us to understand. But 
is it therefore useless ? it may be useless now as a profes- 
sion of faith, but it is also a record of schism : it shows to 
what blasphemous absurdities men have been led who 
ventured to throw off the authority of the Church, and 
warns ms, that what man has done, man may do. That 
while we are one body, of which Christ is the Head, He 
is with us always. When each man stands by himself or 
his own party, the devil gleans all. You do not now want 
to be told that our Blessed Saviour is God as well as 
man, or that there is a Holy Ghost, a Comforter. But 
how do you know how long it will be before the self-will 
of man will render such a warning necessary to keep God's 
true servants in the faith. You may learn the use of the 
Creeds, and of the Athanasian in particular^ from the 
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hedges you make round your own fields. While the whole 
country is quiet the hedge is perfectly useless^ and certainly 
it bears no fruity still you make it^ apd you trim it and 
you care for it^ and you see that it is sound throughout, 
and always kept up, because you cannot tell how soon 
riotous cattle or ill-disposed men may show that the 
soundness of the hedge is the salvation of the crop. The 
Bible is the seed of the Church, the Creeds are its hedge, 
and next to the Bible the Creeds are the most valuable 
possession it enjoys. 

. There is one thing to be learnt from the arrangement of 
the Catechism; two things are necessary to salvation, 
faith and obedience, the Creed and the Commandments, 
but the Creed comes first : faith comes first, and good 
works do spring out of a Uvely faith. And if a man does 
these, says our Saviour, he shall know . these things 
whether they be of God. We have never attempted to 
reverse this teaching of the Church in you; we never 
waited till you could understand first, in order that you 
might beUeve afterwards ; we placed the ideas there, we 
taught you by rote, and, now that the understanding has 
Gome, you see the advantage of it, for you find the 
materials of your faith ready. None of you who were 
trained in the church school can remember when you first 
heard that you had God for your Father, Christ to save 
you, and the Heavenly Spirit to make and keep you holy. 
You can no more tell me when you learnt your religion, 
than when you leamt to breathe. If the enemy attempts 
to sow tares in your minds now, I hope he will find the 
wheat already grown. I am sure he ought. 

We have but little time left to examine the Creed itself, 
and I must go rapidly through it. We were baptized 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holt 
Ghost. What we are chiefly taught in these articles of 
our belief, is the separate office of these three persons of 
the undivided Trinity, into whose name we have been bap- 
tized, i. <?., in the words of the Catechism, '' to believe m 
God the Father, Who made us and all the world,'' that 
is, the beasts, the birds, the fishes, the angels, the sun and 
moon, as well as ourselves. — In God the Son, who re- 
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deemed^ not all the worlds but all mankind^ the heathens^ 
the savages^ those who lived before He came into the 
worlds as well as those who never heard of His name. And 
in the Holy Ghost^ who sanctifieth^ not all mankind^ not 
the heathens and savages^ but the elect or chosen people of 
God. That is the Church, who, like you, were baptized 
in His name, and who, like those in old times, live in the 
ApostW doctrine and fellowship, and in the breaking of 
the bread, and in the prayers. 

. I believe in God the Father, then, means far more 
than I believe there is a God, for the devils believe so 
much ; it means I acknowledge God as a Father, who 
made me and all the world, and I mean to pay Him the 
respect due to a father, and in a greater degree, inasmuch 
as He is a Father Almighty, and made heaven and 
earth. If you believe in God the Son, you must believe 
something more than that He was God the Son, and that 
He died to take away the power of the devil, for the very 
devils, when He cast them out, confessed thus much. Yet 
you do not suppose they were saved: to be saved yourself, 
you must believe more than they did ; you must believe 
that Jesus Christ is our Lord, that is, our Master, one 
who has a right to our obedience. You must believe that 
He was conceived by the Holy Ghost, or, in the words of 
the Nicene Creed, that He was very God of very God, 
because the Son of God is God. And you must believe 
that He was bom of the Virgin Mary, because the son of a 
woman is a man, '^ man of the substance of His mother.^' 
This is necessary to salvation, because were He not God, 
the sacrifice of His life would never be of sufficient value 
to satisfy God, and were He not man, as we are, that sacri* 
fice would not apply to us, who are not Gods, but men. 
That He suffered under Pontius Pilate, that He was cruci-> 
fied, dead, and buried, are matters of history as well as of 
faith ; but we must believe that His soul was really parted 
from His body, and that it went to that unseen . place, 
called in the Creed hell, and by our Saviour Paradise, 
where the spirits of just men await their final sentence. 
We must believe this, in order that we may believe the 
joyful doctrine contained in the next clause. That He, as 
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man, rose from the dead, mod tber^ire that we^ u me 
■hall riflC also. We roost bdiere that He ascoided in 
heaven, and sitteth at the light haod at God, if we wool 
think of Him as a Mediat(» and Advocate. And we mui 
believe that He will eome from thcoce at the end of tl 
wtK^d, if we expect to be jndged according to our woAi 
or, to use the words of in^iiatioD, if we believe " that S 
will ^ve to every man according as his w(»ka shall be." 
If you believe in the Holt Gbobt, yoa must believe i 
His earthly dwelling-place, the Holy Catholic Chnid 
That is the congregation dT all faithftil men throoghoi 
the world. Faithfal is the word we uae, that is, those wli 
bebeve all the articles of the ChiistiaQ faith, not aome < 
them, neglecting the others; who are admitted into tlu 
congregation by baptism, and who continue in it by livin 
in ^e Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and in the bml 
ing of bread, t. e., the Communion, and in prayera. Yd 
need not expect that all will be good who belong to thi 
Church on earth, becanee yonr Satiouk has told yon thi 
it is like a net cast into the sea, which gathers of all kind 
the bad and the good. Nor may yon expect that all wl 
have been predestinated and elected into that Chnrch wi 
be saved, becanse yon know that Chkist chose or electc 
twelve, and of them one was a devil, and went to his oh 
place ; but you must consider yourself as one of the calle 
and elected, and must there/ore labour to make ymir callin 
and election sure, because you know that you were oai 
graffed into Christ's Church by baptism, and are not on 
of the natural branches of the tree, and you may easil 
reason, even if S. Paul had not told you, that if God spare 
not the natural branches, that there is no reason why H 
should spare you. This is shown in one word in the answe 
that follows uie Creed. You observe that God the Fathc 
made, and God the Son redeemed, i. e., did a thing which i 
now past and done ; but of God Uie Holt Ghost, it is no 
paid that He sanctified, but that He aancti6eth. That i 
continually, always, day by day, employs Himself in sane 
tifying or making holy us, the elect people of God, We ar 
none of us as yet holy in ourselves, but we are all, let n 
hope, daily becoming so by help of that Holy Spirit, Stil 
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He will not always strive with those who grieve Him by 
going on in sin. And we must therefore watch against 
any thing approaching to wrongs lest we harden our hearts 
and cause the Holy Spirit to give us up. We cannot do 
or think any thing good if we are deserted by the HolV 
Ghost, for we are told that we have no power of ourselves 
to help ourselves, that we are not sufficient of ourselves to 
think any thing of ourselves, that our sufficiency is of Gob. 
The worst thing that can befal us in this world is, that 
God should take that Holt Spirit from us, for as we 
were not members of Christ before we received Him, so 
we cease to be members of Christ after He is taken away. 
GoD^s words on that subject are, except a man have, t. e,f 
continue to possess the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
His. And when a man ceases to be a member of Christ, 
he loses his covenanted title to salvation. 

Let us be warned by this awful possibility ; but, in the 
mean time, let us thank God for the four privileges He 
has given to His Church. 1st. The Communion of Saints, 
and do not let us confuse that, as so many do, with (2nd) the 
CathoUc Church. The Church is that body governed by 
the Apostles' successors, and Uving in the Apostles' laws ; 
in virtue of our being members of the Church we enjoy 
the privilege of the Communion of Saints ; that is, joint 
interest and friendly union with the holy men of old, who 
are dead, and whose souls are in Paradise, as well as with 
those who are still upon earth, and in whose prayers we 
partake ; the ministration of the angels, who do minister 
^o us, though we may not worship them, and, above all, 
the fellowship of Jesus Christ. Ye have fellowship, says 
S. John, with us, and truly our fellowship is with the 
Father, and His Son Jesus Christ. As members of 
the Church, and in that capacity alone, we enjoy forgive- 
ness of sins in baptism, as I before explained in baptism. 
As members of the Church, we alone are certified (3rd) of 
the resurrection of the body, because it is only by being 
buried with Him in baptism that we are certified oi rising 
with Him. And, lastly, as true members of the Church, 
unforsaken by the Holy Ghost, we alone can enjoy the 
prospect (4th) of life everlasting, because to such only it 
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will be a privilege or advantage, to those who are cast ( 
it will be the greatest of all evils. 

This is the Catholic faith, which, except a man belii 
faithfully, be cannot be saved. And that not because t 
Church has pronounced the sentence, but because evt 
one of these things is taken from the Bible, to every o 
of them separately God has added a damnatory clause^ a 
on the whole, Christ has placed the seal of the text, " 
that believeth not shall be damned." 

This is why the Church makes it imperative that all ti 
members shul learn the Creed. Just consider what 
awful thing it would be for a person, on his deathbc 
to be ignorant of Gon the Father, bis Creator, QoD t 
Son, his only Redeemer, and Gon the Holy Ghost, 1 
only Comforter. Now the Church considers ua as if 1 
were all on our death-beda, or at least only a little w 
from them. The services of the Visitation of the Sick a] 
the Burial of the Dead, come very close after Baptism ai 
the Catechism. As we should wish to die, so would i 
Church have us lire ; if it be an awful thought to pass in 
eternity in wilful ignorance or negligence of the truths 
the Gospel, is it not also an awful thought that people shou 
spend liiis, their time of trial, in such ignorance and neg! 
gence. Let us do so no more, let us leam the Creed, let 
study the Creed and see what it means, and let us act up 
the Creed, i,e,, let us have a lively faith, if we bare been ign 
rant, let us be ignorant no longer. You know that witho 
&uth it is impossible to please Godj see and examine thi 
what faith is, amend what has hitherto been deficient in : 
and join with heart and soul in that petition of the Litai 
which beseeches God to give us true repentance, to foi^ 
us not only our sins, but our negligences and ignoranc 
also, and to endue us with the grace of His Holt Spiri 
that we may amend our lives according to His holy woni 



PRAYER. 

** The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much/'— 
S. Jamea v. 16. 

. Hitherto I have been bringing to your recollection the 
promises that you have made to Ood, or rather those which 
have been made in your name^ and which you will shortly 
declare before the congregation^ as I trust you have long 
felt^ and often before professed^ though not quite so pub« 
licly> that you acknowledge and take them for your own. 

These promises^ we have seen^ are repentance^ faith^ and 
duty^ as shown by the Creed and the Commandments. In 
examining these^ as we have done lately^ it must have oc« 
curred to us how very much more corapjnshensive^ and how 
very much more difficult to perform these promises really 
are^ than at first sight they appear. That repentance^ 
without which we shsll all perish^ is something more than 
being sorry for our sins. That faith^ without which it is 
impossible to please Ood^ is something more than believing, 
that there is such a person as Christ ; and that obedience^ 
the fruit of faith and the works meet for repentance^ is 
more than keeping the mere letter of the law. The more 
we examine into these things^ the more difficult we shall 
find it to perform them. No one thinks his duty in this 
world an easy things or his faith a matter of easy learnings 
or his repentance a thing to be taken up and gone through 
in a few days^ and those^ perhaps^ his last days^ except the 
man is so ignorant as not to know what faith^ duty^ and 
repentance are. It does not require the inspiration^ or even 
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the knowledge of S. Paul, to find oat what S. Paul : 
told us, that there is a law in oar members, warring agai 
the law of our mind. Thia law in oar members is origi 
ain, sin which we derire &om being begotten in the li 
neas not of Gon, but of Adam. And, as yon may recoil 
mj' explaining to you in my first lectore, it shows itself 
an inclination to ain, which certainly God has not, i 
which therefore we ihould not have were we still in Go 
image and after His likeness. We find, therefore, that 
making these three promises of repentuice, faith and ol 
dience, we have promised more than we are able to perfoi 
Here then we fall back upon onr privileges, that is to b 
apon what God promised to us, in the covenEmt He 1 
made with us. And these you will recollect we explaim 
were not only forgiveness for the past, and happiness 
the future, but also giac^ that is help, for the prese 
We cannot keep our promises without God's hdp, ■ 
therefore we daun that help as part of our covenant. ^ 
claim it, not because we are righteoos and deserve to hi 
it, but we claim it in virtue ot God's promise. The oi 
that He sware to our fiuebthera. He ^ve it to as at < 
baptism, freely ; and becmae He gave it to us, it becai 
oar possession ; and thus, as soon aa we find we want 
we claim it with confidence. Do not let us fbiget that 
is a privilege, that ia to say, a something which we Chi 
tiaus enjoy, thou^ every one does not emjoy it. Wk 
we talk of our ri^t, as Enylukmeit, to petition the Qne> 
we imply, that if we were not Englishmen, we should hi 
no Budi right; let this convey to us some idea of our rig 
as Chiistians, to petition oar God. it is a right that 
should not enjoy if we were not Christians. 

Were it not for this grace or heavenly help, which 
promise becomes onr right, there woold be no very gn 
difference between our position and that of Adam nnc 
the covenant of works ; like him, we should have happini 
if we obeyed; but as he fell, so misht we expect to fall, 
God had not given us something uiat he did not posse 
That something is grace, and of bo great importance is 
that the Christian covenant takes ita name from this c 
cumBtance, and is called the covenant of grace. But i 
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that subject^ and on the Saviour by Whose sacrifice this 
covenant was obtained, we have ah*eady treated at large. 

The peculiarity of the Christian covenant is not that we 
were, at our new birth or baptism, bom without sin, in the 
sense of our original sin being, taken away, but that we 
had THEN a new strength given us, by which we may 
resist and overcome that natural inclination to sin, which 
we call original sin, and may, notwithstanding the corrup. 
tion of our nature which still remains, produce works pleas- 
ing to God. It is something like putting manure upon a 
thoroughly exhausted field ; by itself the field will produce 
nothing, but it will come into heart and produce a good 
crop, in virtue of something added to it which does not by 
nature belong to it. Hence I think it is dangerous to let 
our minds rest too much on the total corruption of our 
nature, except as a matter of thankfalness to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who called us who were sometimes afar ofiF. 
It is dangerous for this reason, because he who is in the 
habit of considering himself incapable of any thing, will 
not attempt any thing ; it leads curious and carnal persons 
into that state described by the seventeenth article, "to 
have continually before their eyes the sentence of God^s 
predestination,'^ which the same article describes as "a 
most dangerous downfall, whereby the devil doth thrust 
them either into desperation or into recklessness of unclean 
living no less perilous than desperation.'' 

In words the doctrine is perfectly true : such by nature 
we were, totally corrupt, incapable of goodness, like an ex- 
hausted field, but such by grace we are not, we have a 
power not our own, we are as the " smell of a field that the 
Lord has blessed." We are instructed by the Catechism 
to call ourselves members of Christ, that is, parts of 
Christ. And as the hand, though dead and powerless 
when cut ofi^, has real strength when joined to the body, so 
have .we (though in ourselves powerless) real strength when 
joined with Christ. 

But here I must notice a Popish error into which many 
are deceived. It seldom happens that it is necessary to 
notice the Popish errors, as we must those which Pro- 
testants fall into, because there are few Roman Catholics 
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bere to lead yoa into the one, thoogh there are man] 
CRiDg Protestants to lead yon into the other. Tbia, how 
era, 'a a doctrine so pleasing to lu, tbat many of us d( 
keep it and cherish it at the very time when we are moal 
oying oat against Papery. I do not mean that we pn^ea 
it m words, Dut that we give evidence of it by oar condoet 
The Bomiah doctnne with respeettowoikadoaein Chkui 
is this, — that though hy onraelvea we can do nothing, yei 
that by the grace of God we hare the power of doing gooc 
works, and that these works an pkasing and acceptable tt 
Him. "nins &r it is all right, and exactly the same as «t 
teach, and the Apostles and Aportolic meai have tai^l 
befiwe us ; but they say tfast these good works done ii 
Chbist may be more than God leqoires from man for bii 
salvation, and therefore, when he has done more than hi 
duty at one time, it will make np f<v having done leas thai 
his duty at another, — in ahmt, though the Romania 
allows hiiB works to be done in Chsibt, he makes hia goo( 
works tttotie for hia bad ones, and his penance earn hii 
absolution. We say, that by the grace ^ Ch&ist we d( 
good works, but we say that these works at their best an 
no more than what God requires, snd therefore, whrai wi 
hare resisted the Holy Spirit and have not done them, wi 
have nothing to b^ against the fiJling off, — nothing b 
make an atonement with, — and therefore must come ti 
Cbsibt as our Advocate, and claim Hi* first promise, for 
gireness, on the performance of our first promise, le 
pentance. 

The teaching of our Catechism is this : after explaining 
to ua how very much is meant by onr feith, and how ver 
much by our doty, it says, " My good child, know this 
that thou art not able to perform these things of thysell 
nor to walk in His Commandments and serve Him withon 
Hia special grace." To give us this grace He requires u 
to ask for it, snd hence we see the necesaity of prayer. 

With respect to prayer, we generally make this mistake 
we consider it in the light of a duty we ought to perform 
whereas we ahould consider it in the light of a privilegi 
which we ought to value. We shall obtain nothing Iron 
God without the prayer either of ourselves, or of others pray 
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ing for us, it is true, but, strictly speaking, it is no more our 
duty than it is the duty of a man who has got a petition 
drawn up for him, to go round the parish to ask assistance 
from it. It is true, that if he do not exert himself and 
make use of his paper, he will remain in the same wretched 
condition as he was in before it was drawn up, but in 
going with it round the parish and presenting his paper, 
he is exercising a privilege, not doing a duty, — he is bene- 
fiting nobody but himself or his friends by it. So is it 
with our prayers : it is of no use or benefit to God that we 
pray to Him, but we come to that place which God has ap- 
pointed in order to present, for our own good, the petition 
which Jesus Christ has drawn up for us. I do not like to 
speak of the duty of coming to church ; we ought to come 
to church certainly — we who are able; — we cannot be Chris- 
tians unless we do come to church, and we ought besides to 
pray privately by ourselves, and such of us as have fami- 
lies ought to lead them to pray ; but all this is not a duty, 
but a privilege, — the privilege of asking your Heavenly 
Father forwhat you want, and of knowing that, if it is 
good for you, and you ask it faithfully. He will give it you. 
You must do this if you would be saved, but that does 
not make the power of so doing less a privilege or blessing. 
It is not your duty to breathe, yet without breathing you 
will die : so it is not your duty to pray, yet without pray- 
ing you will die everlastingly. 

You recollect that our Saviour taught His disciples to 
pray, but He did not do so till they first felt the want of 
some form of prayer, and asked Him. Then it was that 
He drew up that form of prayer that I have likened to a 
written petition, and before He left the earth He permitted 
them to present it to our Heavenly Father in His Name. 

Before we examine the Lord's rrayer itself, which is in 
fact the model and precedent of our prayers, — ^the title, as 
it were, by which we have confidence to pray at all, — 
it will be necessary to define what we mean by the word 
prayer. Prayer generally is an address to God, expressing 
religious feelings, but those feelings may take different 
forms, according to the particular service we are engaged 
in: in confession, we express humility, — in petition. 
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desire, — in tfaanksgiving, gratitude, — and in intercession, 
good will towards our neighbours. That our prayer may 
be a prayer at all, it must have some or all of these feelings 
at the time we are making it, otherwise it is but a form of 
words. Gk)D is a Spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. It is also necessary that our prayer should 
be made in faith,— that is to say, that we should believe, 
what our Saviour told us, that there is some use in 
prayer, — that we are to get ourselves some good by pray- 
ing which we should not get if we did not pray, — that by 
it we do prevail on God to give us blessings which other- 
wise we could not obtain. Our Saviour says, " Ask and 
ye shall have.^' S. James says, ^^The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much/' Now, if we 
make our prayer without believing that we shall get what 
we ask for, and that our prayer will avail, then we are 
praying without faith, or, in other words, we are not pray- 
ing at all. We have plenty of examples in the Bible where 
prayers were answered from God. We may remember 
Lot saving the town of Zoar, and Moses twice preserving 
the children of Israel, and Job turning away the wrath 
of God from his three friends, Hezekiah procuring his 
own recovery from sickness, and Manasseh obtaming 
deliverance for himself out of the prison in Babylon, — 
and as for common prayers, that is to say, prayers winch 
were made together and in common— can we not remem*- 
ber the prayers of the Church procuring S. Peter's deliver- 
ance from prison at Jerusalem ? These and many more 
examples of prayer answered by God were recorded for 
our encouragement j and whenever we fail in getting from 
God what we ask for, we shall do well to ask ourselves, 
did we pray for it with a doubting mind ? 

We now come to the form of prayer which our Sayioub 
gave us, and do not forget that it is a form of prayer; 
had our blessed Saviour thought it sufficient that we 
should pray with our minds, He never would have given 
us a form at all. The Lord's Prayer is to the fourth divi- 
sion of the Catechism (that about prayer), what the Creed 
is to faith, and the Commandments to duty. As these 
are a summary of all we ought to beUeve and to do^ so the 
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other is a summary of all we ought to pray for. It is not 
a peculiarity now (may we be thankful for the blessing), 
but it was a peculiarity when that prayer was first given 
to the Church, that it is addressed to God not as our 
Creator, but as our Father. It is, as it was once called, 
the prayer of the baptized, for God is but the Maker or 
Creator of the world in general ; He is the Father of 
those whom He has made His sons by adoption, and 
admitted by Baptism into His Church. In the days when 
most of the people were heathens, this prayer was always 
made in silence, as we say our collect on entering Church. 
The deacon^ indeed called out " Let us pray/' in orde? 
that the people might all pray together, but the people 
repeated in silence the Lord's Prayer, speaking at most in 
an imdertone, and this was done, it is said, lest any un- 
baptized man should learn it, and so endanger himself by 
using a form of address to which God had given him no 
right. We are all God's adopted children now, and there 
is now no reason for this ; still we ought to make this 
prayer in a lower and more reverential tone than we do 
the rest of the service, because these are the very words of 
our Blessed Lord, and if this should at any time remind 
us of those days when it was made in actual silence, we 
ought to thank God that to us He has been a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, as well as a glory to His people Israel. 
Our first petition is that we may hallow God's Name, 
— that is, speak of it in a holy and reverential manner ; 
— and when we remember the terrible punishment that 
He sent upon Aaron's two sons, who offered what is called 
strange fire, which is much the same as if we were to offer 
rash and unadvised prayers, we shall be very cautious how 
we make use of our own words in addressing Him. Re- 
member what He said when He destroyed those two pre- 
sumptuous men, " I will be sanctified in them that come 
nigh Me" — that is, My Name must be hallowed. The 
first petition, therefore, of the first prayer we make, either 
in the morning or in the evening, or in the Communion 
Service, is, that God's Name may be hallowed. Let us 
only think of this, and act as we pray, and we shall 
have no more inattention in church. 
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Ab our first prayer is for the glory of God's Name, 
our Becond is for me iucreaee of His Church, — here csU 
as it often ib, His kingdom, — Qod's kingdom of grace 
His Church on earth, — God's kingdom of glory is 1 
Church iu heaTen ; in this petition we pray for both, 
that His way may be known upon earth, and (as we p 
more at large in the burial service) that it will please H 
of His gracious goodness shortly to accomplish the numi 
of His elect, and to hasten His kingdom : and remem 
that we are going against the prayer of that petition wl 
we make divisions in the Church, or encourage those ti 
do, or indeed when we set a bad example in anything. 

The next petition is but the necessary consequence 
the last : in the last, " Thy kingdom come," we pray tl 
all men may become Christians, or belonging to Chris 
Church; in this, "Thy will be done," we pray tl 
Christ's Church may produce its proper fruit, univei 
holiness ; it U done in heaven by the angels, at all tii 
and ia all respects, and we pray that it may be done 
earth by men in like manner, at all times and in 
respects. Now remember, when we do not do God's i 
ounelves, we cannot say that prayer in earnest, — we c 
notpray for one thing and do another. 

We first pray for God's glory, then for His Chui 
and we do not pray for ourselves till we have done tl 
We should leam from this to accustom our minds to thi 
of God first, and of ourselves and our temporal wa 
afterwards, our souls before our bodies, or, in our Saviod 
words, to seek the kingdom of God first, and Kis rigl 
ousnesB, and to trust that He will add all things necess 
for us afterwards. We pray for our daily bread ; t 
should teach us moderation. We pray for bread, — that 
necessaries, not luxuries ; and it should teach us to p 
often, for we do not pray for bread once for all, but t 
by day ; and if this petition be made in earnest, we m 
use the means which God has given to supply us n 
bread, — that is, our industry in our several states ; if 
do not, our deeds and our words do not go together ; 
are not in earnest; we cannot pray for one thmg and 
another. 
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We then pray to be forgiven "our trespasses." S. 
Matthew calls them our debts, — that which we have left 
undone or unpaid before God. We pray to be forgiven 
them, for we never can pay them. Nothing that we can 
do in future will make up for what we have left imdone. 
If God do not for Christ^s sake forgive us, we are lost, 
and (remember that awful parable of the servant who owed 
ten thousand talents) God will not forgive us, even for 
Christ^s sake, unless we ^^ forgive them that trespass 
against us.'' Remember, when we use that prayer with 
malice in our hearts, we pray that God would not forgive 
us ; our very prayer is a curse upon our own selves. 

We next pray that God would not lead us into tempta- 
tion, but would deliver us from evil. Now, ^^ to tempt,'* 
means, certainly, maliciously to entice men to sin, as when 
the devil tempted our Saviour ; but that is not the sense 
in which it is used here \ it means also to try men, to put 
them to trials in order to see whether or no they be faith- 
ful, as when, in chap. xxii. of Genesis, God is said to have 
tempted Abraham. Now, we are, or ought to be, modest 
and diffident of our own strength, and we fear the trial. 
We pray, then, that God would either keep us out of 
temptation, or support us under it -, and it is a good and 
a useful prayer ; but then we must not tempt or try our- 
selves : in order to make our words and our deeds tally, 
we must not go where we know others have fallen, and 
place ourselves in doubtful or difficult situations, because 
we think we are strong enough. We cannot expect God 
to take care of us, if we will not take care of ourselves. 
He will not suffer us to be tempted above that we are 
able, it is true, but that will not save us if we choose to 
tempt ourselves. 

We conclude the whole with what is called the doxology, 
or praise of God's Name. When we say that His is the 
kingdom, we acknowledge that He has the right to with- 
hold all and everything we have asked for ; when we say 
*^ Thine is the power," we admit His power to do so; 
while " Thine is the glory" means that, if He grants them, 
all praise will belong to Him for ever and ever. 

This is the model of all prayer, God's glory first, and 

Q 
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the welfieune of His Church ; then our own ; perfect sab- 
mission and content, whether God thinks fit to answer our 
prayers or to refuse them ; and giving to God the glory 
when we meet with success. This is our Lord's own 
notion of the meaning of prayer, and such is the frame of 
mind into which all prayer should bring us. 

It remains only that we should see when this prayCT 
should be used. It should be used both in public and in 
private, for both of these has our Saviour commanded, 
and to both of them has He attached rewards. *^Thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut the door, pray to thy Father which seeth in 
secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly .'* This is for private prayer. But when He 
speaks of pubhc or common prayer. He says, " Again I 
say unto you, that if two shall agree on earth touching 
anything they shall ask, it shall be done for them of My 
Father which is in heaven, for where two or three are 
gathered together in My Name, there am I in the midst 
of them.'* Private prayer may be with the heart alone; 
common prayer must be in common, and therefore aloud ; 
and so we read of those with the Apostles that they lift 
up their voices with one accord. In this our Church 
stands pre-eminent. The Romanists come to church to 
see their priests perform the service, — they are spectators; 
the Protestant Dissenters come to their meeting-house to 
hear their preachers extemporize a prayer or preach a 
sermon, — they are hearers; we come to pray together, 
like the Apostles, to lift up our voices with one accord, — 
we are worshippers. Do not let this glorious peculiarity 
of the EngUsh Church fall into disuse, as it does among 
many of you. Many, I know, still unite their voices in 
God's praise, still join in the responses to the prayers; 
but it should be universal, — none should be exceeding in 
loudness, but none should be silent; depend upon it, 
whoever is silent is so far neglecting his common prayer, — 
that is to say, he is not praying in common with his 
neighbour, he is not lifting up his voice with one accord. 

We have now considered prayer as the necessary pre- 
liminary to GoD^s sending upon us that grace without 
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which we cannot hope to keep our promises, and that upon 
the well-known principle that what is not worth asking 
for is not worth having,— or, to speak more reverentially, 
that we must feel our want before God will supply it. 

In our next we will examine the various outward means 
through which that grace is sent us, — in the use of which 
we profess our repentance, exercise our faith, perform our 
duty, and receive our earthly reward : that is to say, 
strength to believe better, to do more, and to be more 
acceptable to God, for this is the only true reward that 
God gives here below, or which we ought to wish for, — 
this and that peace of mind that nothing but God can 
give, and nothing but our sins can take away. 
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SACRAMENTS. 

" Stewards of thB mystBciei of God," — 1 Cor. ir. I. 

This is but a short text, and yet it haa two words 
it, both of which require explanation. These two wo 
are stewards and mysteries. 

Stewards are men who are employed by a superi 
which superior engages them, and authorises them 
transact bis own business. 

The word mysteries tells us what, in the particular c 
of God's stewards, this business is. God's stewai 
therefore, are men specially commissioned by God, i 
their priueipal business is to dispense God's mysteries. 

Now, what are the "mysteries" which it is the busin 
of these men to dispense ? To explain this is the obj 
of my sermon. 

Properly speaking, a mystery is a religious act, 
full meaning and import of which is known and felt 
the elect alone, though the outward sign by which il 
signified may be seen and known by the world at lai^ 
will explain this more fully presently, but in the meanw] 
wc will say it is what is expressed in the Catechism by 
outward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace. Thi 
fore, the word mystery is here used to signifv the oi 
nances of the Church, but more especially the Sacrame: 
1 do not know any thing that more indicates the low s 
of religion into which we, as a country, have fallen, 
from which we are only just beginning to revive, t 
the little knowledge we all have of Gon's ordinao 
The moral law, if not kept, at least is known ; a i 
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may steals but he is not ignorant that in so doing he is 
doing wrong; but with respect to God's ordinances — 
that is to say, means of grace provided and ordered by 
God, there is no such consciousness; and the blessed 
Sacraments themselves have been, and are still, neglected 
by hundreds of thousands who are all the time uncon- 
scious that in neglecting them they are neglecting the 
means which Christ has appointed by which to save 
them. Men's minds are now becoming awakened to these 
things. Means are provided which a few years ago were 
never thought of. Still it is not to be wondered at that 
those who have been kept so long without the blessing 
should be ignorant of its value ; and, now that they have 
the privilege so long denied them, that they should neglect 
to avail themselves of it. Men do not Know how they 
receive God's grace. When asked, their answer nine 
times in ten is, by praying for it. But evidently that 
is not how they receive it, it is how they ask God for it. 
We shall see this at once if we sum up the general 
teaching of the Catechism, and take in the whole of it 
in one view. 

Of the five divisions of which we have spoken already, 
the first shows us what is the nature of our agreement 
with God. The next two explain our part of the agree- 
ment, Faith and Obedience, while the last two relate to 
God's part. Forgiveness and Grace. 

I told you in the first lecture that none of these five parts 
can be considered altogether without reference to the others 
— and you must see that it is so — that there can be no 
obedience without faith ; that faith is not faith at all 
without obedience ; that there can be neither obedience nor 
faith without God's grace ; and that God's grace would 
be useless to us if we had not His forgiveness also. All 
these are bound, as it were, together : but more especially 
the two last divisions— the means of asking for God's 
grace, and the means of receiving it. They are closely 
connected ; still you must not confuse the one with the 
other, and answer, as three out of four do answer, when 
I ask them by what means they expect to receive God's 
grace : you must not say, by praying for it. True it is 
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that if you do not pray you will not have ; but to aal 
one thing, and to receive ia another. You ask in prayi 
you receive through God's ordinancea. 

An ordinance means a thing ordered or command 
Gon'a ordinances therefore mean things ordered or co 
maoded by God. From the very beginning of the wo 
down to tne present day God's rue seems to be preciai 
the same. Whatever grace or mercy He designed 
bestow on man He seema invariably to have annexed to 
the performance on man's part of some slight outwi 
sign. If man performed the duty, then God gare h 
the blessing ; if man neglected or despised the duty, th 
he lost the blessing. The blessing came &om God, t: 
the channel God used to convey it to man vas the or 
nance. Alan received the blessing through the on 
nance. This trial seems to be given in order to pre 
his faith ; and, in order to prove it thoroughly, we fi 
that a difficult or costly service is very seldom select 
by God. It is something very easy of performan 
gomething that any body can do, something that if 
does not do it cannot be from want of ability, but becai 
he does not believe the promises which GoD has attach 
to it. Thus Adam ruined himself and his posterity 
eating of one tree rather than of another. Moses 1( 
his ife because he struck the rock instead of speaking 
it. Naaman had nearly missed being cured of his leprm 
because he refused to perform the outward sign ; but < 
his coming to himself and performing it received his cm 
Now all this is perfect justice. According to the words 
the covenant which we have been considering all alon 
God engages to give His grace or help, not to those wl 
do any thing to profit or benefit Him, not in reward 
return for service done, but to those, and those only, wl 
in return put their whole trust and faith in Him. Now, 
is quite evident that if God commands us to do a thii 
that it is plain to ourselves is easy to do, and we do not ( 
it, it must be that we have no faith in God, that we ( 
not believe that we shall get any good by doing it, i 
receive any harm by not doing it. We therefore aho 
that we have no faith on our part. God therefore gin 
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no grace on His part, and without His grace we perish. 
1 mean this, plainly; if God tells us, "Whoso eateth 
this bread shall live for ever/' and we, having this bread 
before us, will not eat of it, we say by our deeds that we 
do not believe Gon. 

To show us that it is a matter of God's free grace that 
we receive the blessing, the outward sign is always some- 
thing totally insufficient to produce the effect. Moses 
stretches forth his rod and all Egypt is plagued ; he strikes 
the rock, the waters flow ; he raises his hands, the Amale- 
kites are conquered. Now, nobody can suppose that the 
raising of Moses' hands, or his striking the rock, did in 
itself produce the effect ; but by so doing he showed his 
faith ; and his faith was rewarded by a blessing. So, if 
we go on — ^Elijah struck the waters with his mantle, and 
they divided. Naaman bathed in the Jordan, and he 
washed off his leprosy. Hezekiah put on a plaster of 
figs, and he recovered. The blind man whom Jesus had 
anointed washed in the Pool of Siloam and recovered his 
sight. The woman touched the hem of Jesus' garment, 
and the issue of her blood was stopped. These are but a 
few instances out of hundreds which you may find from 
the beginning of the Bible to the end of it. It is rare, 
indeed, to find a blessing given without the performance 
of some act of acknowledgment or homage; or, in the 
words of the Catechism, without some outward visible 
sign of the inward and spiritual grace. Some people seem to 
consider S. Paul's saying that we do not live by ordinances 
to be a sort of forbidding us to perform ordinances. No 
man lives by ordinances, but he lives because he shows his 
faith by performing the particular ordinances which God 
has ordained for him, S. Paul was writing to Jews who 
wished to make all men keep their ordinances, which were 
given to them in order to prepare them for the first Advent 
of Christ. Whereas, what God required Christians to 
perform were the Christian ordinances, in order to prepare 
them for the second. 

Now an ordinance is of use only because God com- 
mands it, and as long as He commands it, and to the 
people to whom He commands it. It would have been 
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no mark of faith in Abraham had he struck the rock, 
or in Moses had he sacrificed his son; they would 
have shown no faith in so doing, and they would have 
received no blessing. Thus, also^ we should receive no 
grace by sacrificing a lamb at the Passover^ nor would the 
Jews in the wilderness had they eaten bread and drank 
wine. But God commanded them to kill the Passover, 
and us to eat the bread and drink the wine. By these 
two different things they showed then, and we show now, 
the same faith ; they showed then, and we show now, the 
LoRD^s death till He come ; and we both receive the al- 
lotted reward of faith — grace. Had they neglected or 
despised their ordinance in their times, or do we neglect 
or despise ours now, we both show the same thing, want 
of faith ; and we both alike lose our reward. 

We are not now considering the extraordinary means 
of grace by which God sometimes, though rarely, does 
even now oring men to a sense of their sins, such as 
sickness, change of fortune, change of situation^ war, 
famine, and other special interpositions; which we may meet 
with, but which we have no right to look for, because Gtod 
has not covenanted to send them. We must consider 
only the ordinary channels — things which God has al- 
ready given us, and taught us to look for and make use 
of. Among these I will not reckon prayer, for there 
is no ordinance without it — it is rather like the air by 
which we enjoy all things than an enjoyment in itself. 
GoD^s ordinances are — Public Worship, Reading His Word, 
Preaching. In a higher rank come public services, ordered 
by the Church on its own authority, agreeable to (Jod's 
Word, though not specifically mentioned in it — such as 
the Churching of Women, the Burial of the Dead, Special 
Prayers and Thanksgivings. Higher still are public offices, 
taken from God's own Word directly, and ordered by the 
Church, not on her own authority, but because they are 
in GoD^s Word — such as the Lord^s Day, Confirmation, 
Matrimony, the Visitation of the Sick, the Ordering of 
Priests and Deacons ; while, above all, the very seals of 
the covenant, the very words of our Blessed Sayioub, 
that by which we are placed in covenant, and kept in 
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covenant^ without which no Christian can be saved, come 
the blessed Sacraments themselves. 

In all these you will observe the same character, in all 
these is some outward sign, some bodily act of worship, 
as well as some spiritual grace; but more and more 
plain, as the oflSce itself is of more and more importance; 
the act of coming to church, the act of kneeling, the ring, 
the imposition of hands, the washing, the bread and wine, 
all these are outward signs, and they are required of us 
for the same reason that the washing in the Jordan was 
required of Naaman, and that in the Pool of Siloam was 
required of the blind man, as means whereby we may 
show our faith, and in showing our faith, receive God^s 
grace. Do not let us deceive ourselves in this matter ; if 
we believe Christ^s words we shall keep His ordinances ; 
if we do not keep Christ^s ordinances we do not believe 
His words. Do not let us talk about being saved by faith ; 
it is very true Christ would save us if we had faith; but 
if we do not believe His words we have not faith, and 
shall no more be saved than Naaman would have been 
cured had he washed in Pharpar or Abana, or the blind 
man had he not washed at all. 

We have seen that there are many outward means of 
grace, and that the true believer will not neglect any of 
them, knowing that with every help that God has given 
and the Church offers, he can do no more than painfully 
work out his own salvation, keep his faith sound, and his 
obedience true; still the Church has not taken upon her- 
self to pronounce any of them necessary to salvation, 
except those two which Christ Himself has made neces- 
sary conditions of salvation. When you are asked how 
many sacraments Christ has ordained in His Church, 
you are taught to say, '^ two only, as generally necessary to 
salvation. Baptism and the Supper of the Lord.^^ Christ 
has been pleased to make these two acts the signs of our 
being or not being in covenant with Him ; if we do them 
we are in covenant, if we do them not we are not in 
covenant. 

Let us see what we mean by this word Sacrament. The 
Epistles, you know, were written in Greek, and the Greek 
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word which they use to signify what we call Sacraments 
is the word Mystery. The clergy to whom they were in- 
trusted^ are called Stewards of the Mysteries of God. 
Now the Greeks^ who had all their Uves been accustomed 
to hear of the mysteries of Isis and the mysteries of 
Eleusis, miderstood readily what was meant by that word ; 
that is to say, the highest act of religion to which the 
faithful only were admitted — ^but to the Romans it did not 
convey so clear a meanings because their religion was dif- 
ferent : to render it clear to the minds of that military 
nation, the word Sacramentum was used by the Churdi 
instead of the corresponding word Mystery, which we find 
in the Scripture, and which has always been used^ and is 
used to this day by the Eastern Church. We are apt to 
consider the word Sacrament to signify a sacred thing be- 
cause the words sacred and sacrament sound something 
alike. They are alike in sound only, the word Sacra- 
mentum really does mean the oath of allegiance which was 
taken by the Roman soldier on his entrance into the army, 
which afterwards was renewed at stated periods. This 
used to be called Sacramentum, and in the Roman army 
was signified by the outward and visible sign of stretching 
forth the hand at the time of taking the oath. You may 
imagine how vividly this pictured to the minds of a war- 
like people, the oath by which they swore themselves to be 
Chbist^s faithful soldiers and servants in Baptism^ as we 
find it in the Baptismal Service to this day, and the renewal 
<rf it at the Lord's Supper, whereby the Church Militant 
prepares herself for battle against the enemies of the great 
Captain of its salvation. 

The reason why there are two Sacraments is that they 
show two different things. Baptism is for the remission 
of sins — which is aptly signified by washing — ^but there is 
but one Baptism for the remission of sins, therefore we are 
washed but once. Sin after Baptism is put away only in 
the sense in which Nathan told David, the Lord had put 
away his sin, that is to say, it was put away, provided he 
amended his future life. The consequences remained, and 
the sin itself would be reckoned at the Day of Judgment 
had David again fallen into it. As therefore there is no 
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farther remission, so the sign of washing off is never more 
repeated. The bread and wine is a sign of strengthening. 
Now " bread and wine is the outward part or sign of the 
LoRD^s Supper.^^ 

" What is the inward part or thing signified V^ " It is the 
Body and Blood of Christ which are verily and indeed taken 
and received in the Lord's Supper^' — verily and indeed 
taken, and received. I beg you to mark those words, 
because the great and dangerous error of the present 
times is to regard it as a mere sign, memorial, or form. 
Verily and indeed taken — our Saviour says. This is My 
Body — and S. Paul explains it, " the cup of blessing which 
we bless, is it not the Communion of the Blood of Christ ? 
the bread which we break, is it not the Communion of the 
Body of Christ V^ 

The Roman Catholics err by trying to be wise above 
what is written, and thus, whatever they intend,^ they really 
do so mystify themselves, that most of their flocks do 
believe in the actual corporeal presence of Christ at the 
Holy Communion. They say that after consecration the 
bread and wine no longer remain, but are changed into 
the Body and Blood of Christ, while certain sects of 
Protestants err in believing no presence of Christ at all. 
The Romish doctrine would be a comfortable and a reverent 
doctrine were it possible to believe it against the evidence 
of our senses, but it is almost as clear to us that the bread 
and wine is not changed in substance as it must have been 
to the Apostles themselves, when our Blessed Saviour 
standing in His human body before their sight said, point- 
ing to the bread in His hand. This is My Body. How 
the Protestant Dissenters can consider it merely a memorial, 
with the plain words of Christ before their eyes. Whoso 
eateth this bread shall never die — This bread is My Body 
— Whoso eateth Me shall live by Me, — I cannot tell you, 



^ The Roman Catholics profess to regard ** substance'' in a technical 
sense only, as signifying that ** quod substat,'' after every thing visible, 
tangible, or in any way perceptible to the senses, is removed from it. 
These qualities they technically term ** accidents.'' All this may be 
quite orthodox to learned men, but what we have to do with is the sense 
in which unlearned meii actually do receive it. 
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nor by what ingenuity they cheat themselves out of their 
own privileges : but this is certain^ — this low view of the 
blessed Sacrament produces that carelessness about it 
which we see so often, and the consequent withdrawing of 
OoD^s grace leaves us in the state described by the 
Apostle, wherein, merely for want of something to steady 
us, we are " tossed about by every wind of doctrine." I 
should not have noticed these errors (as my object is to 
point out what is right, not what is wrong) only that they 
will afford us a means of coming to a right understanding 
of that very difficult doctrine, the real presence of Christ 
in the Holy Communion. 

The Scripture is, This is Mjr Body, — and there are 
three interpretations put upon it. The Romanists say 
it means, This is literally and actually My Body. The 
Protestant Dissenters say it means. This is a likeness 
of My Body — and like any other picture or image will 
bring it solemnly to your remembrance. The Church 
says it means, "This is to all intents and purposes 
My Body," — that is, it will impart to you the same inter- 
ests purchased by My death, as if I literally made My 
flesh your flesh. 

Suppose in common life I were to point to a range of 
country, and say, " This is your property," I use the term 
in the same sense as that in which the Romanists use the 
term, ''This is My Body." 

If I point to a picture representing that same country, 
and therefore calling it to your mind, and say, ''This is 
your property," meaning the picture or representation 
which calls to mind your property, I use the term in the 
sense which the Dissenters apply to that difficult passage. 

But if I point to the title-deeds by which that property 
is held, which are all the while parchment, and nothing 
but parchment, — -but which, still remaining what they are, 
do give you real and actual possession of the land,-^and 
say, '^ This is your property," then I use the sense the 
Church puts on it. The bread and wine, though all the 
time they are but bread and wine, and nothing else, are 
the only title-deeds we have to show for claiming a joint 
property in Christ^s heavenly nature. 
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I have heard people talk about this being the putting 
the Sacrament instead of the Saviour. You do not put 
the cup in the stead of the liquor, still it is perfectly true 
that without the former you cannot carry the latter to your 
own lips, or in any way profit by it. You do not put the 
channel of the river in the stead of the water, yet it is not 
less certain that without the channel the water will be 
dispersed and will not reach you.^ So you do not put the 
Sacraments in the place of Christ, — Christ, and Christ 
alone, gives you His grace, — ^but He makes the sacraments 
the means by which He conveys it to you. 

If I am asked the question, Can a man be saved who, 
where they may be had, rejects the sacraments ? — awful as 
the consideration is in the present state of the Church, 
still the warning must be given, — I should say, as a general 
rule, certainly not. That God may take into considera- 
tion sins committed in ignorance or in prejudice, is pos- 
sible, — that He will take into consideration, for His Son's 
sake, any extenuating circumstances that can be urged, is 
most certain, — but as a rule, as a thing to look to and be 
guided by, I do not see how a man can be saved who wil- 
ftilly neglects the Lord's Supper. He has no faith, that 
is evident ; no one who has faith can neglect a thing insti- 
tuted by Christ Himself. He is just in the condition of 
Adam : a slight act is required of him, the use of which 
he possibly does not see, merely because it was commanded 
by Christ ; it is a trial of faith, and he fails in it. Why 
should he have the reward due to those who have kept the 
faith ? The words of Christ are as plain as words can 
be made, — " Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you,'' — and the 

^ I preached this sermon on board the " S. Vincent," 120, havuig had 
a passage given me in her during one of her experimental cruises some 
years ago. I was afterwards talking to one of the men, who did not fully 
take in the bearing of my shore-going illustrations. I made him how-i 
ever fiiUy understand the doctrine of being saved by the Sacraments in 
this way : If you are overboard, and a man heaves you a rope, and you 
lay hold of it, you are saved by the rope — you are saved because you lay 
hold of it, but he who saves you is the man who hove it : so in spiritual 
matters you are saved by the Sacraments, you are saved because you 
receive them ; but He who saves you is the Blessed Lord Who gave them 
to you. 
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Church takes it up and tells you in the Catechism that it 
is generally necessary to salvation ; and if we return to 
the examples already spoken of, they still bear us out. 
Can a man claim the possession of property unless he have 
the title-deeds ? 

That Christ might have sent His grace in fifty different 
ways, is most true ; but He did choose to send it in that, 
and depend upon it, when we esteem lightly what Christ 
puts a value upon, we despise Christ, and shall no more 
receive His grace than would Naaman had he washed in 
the Pharpar, or than did Moses when he struck the rock 
which God commanded him to speak to. 

But there is another class of men who also miss the 
grace, — those who come lightly and carelessly to the Holy 
Table. Foolish and inconsiderate people have said that 
they did not see that some neighbour of theirs who did go 
to the Communion was better than they who did not ; they 
forget that the Sacrament is an inward spiritual grace as 
well as an outward form, — that it must be eaten in faith ; 
he, therefore, who goes to that Table without faith, receives 
the Body and Blood of Christ no doubt, but he receives 
it not to his soul^s health, but to his own damnation. 
Outwardly, there is no difference between him and his 
neighbour ; inwardly, there is the same difference as there 
is between taking food and taking poison. ^ Depend upon 

^ A remarkable illustration of the doctrine that the things which should 
have been for our wealth may be to us an occasion of falling, taking the 
doctrine in its physical sense, occurred when I was a boy, at the little 
village of Milford, near Godalming. A man, from some chronic disease 
or other, had been recommended by his physician vinegar and water, to 
be taken in certain quantities periodically, which he did for some time to 
the benefit of his health. A quack on one occasion recommended him to 
swallow a charge of small shot, by no means an uncommon remedy among 
the poor for indigestion. He did so, and taking shortly afterwards his 
accustomed dose of vinegar and water, the vinegar combined with the 
lead and produced a sort of Goulard water in his stomach, an active 
poison, of which he died, as was proved afterwai'ds in the coroner's in- 
quest. That which was his remedy became by his own foUy the cause of 
his death. And spiritually, if with the sop the devil entered into Judas, 
though that sop was only the cup of the Old Testament, at the beginning 
of the Paschal Feast, how much more readily wiU he not enter into us, 
when we with a like guilty conscience have received the cup of the New 
Testament at the completion of that Feast. It is that on which we have 
received it that has turned our wealth into an occasion of falling. 
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it, as a general rule, neither they who receive unworthily 
(i. e., unfaithfully), nor they who do not receive it at all, 
can be saved, and both for the very same reason, — because 
they have no faith, and without faith it is impossible to 
please God. 

There is danger, you will say, in receiving the Holy 
Communion, and death in neglecting ; if we eat not, we 
have no life in us, — if we eat unworthily, we eat and drink 
our own damnation. What are we to do ? What ! — why 
eat worthily, to be sure. Look at the last answer in the 
Catechism, and tell me if you hope or expect salvation on 
lower grounds than those of repenting truly of your former 
sins, steadfastly purposing to lead a new life, and having a 
lively faith in God's mercy through Christ, — the very 
repentance, faith, and obedience which we have been con- 
sidering all along, which were promised for you at your 
Baptism, and without which you will not see God, whether 
you do receive the Holy Communion, or whether you 
do not. 

To those who come with faithful and trusting hearts, 
the Lord holds out the highest privileges. They perform 
their promises, and they come here to claim those which 
God has made on His part. They are therefore no longer 
in their own strength ; their souls are strengthened and 
refreshed by the Body and Blood of Christ as their bodies 
are by the Bread and Wine ; they are one with Christ — 
in His strength they overcome their enemies, — the world, 
the flesh, and the devil ; with Him they lead captivity 
captive, and break oflf the bondage of sin ; in His strength 
they keep the promises of their Baptism and Confirmation. 
They have faith, they have obedience ; and, if these per- 
chance should fail, they have repentance, which through 
His merits will be accepted. With Him they have been 
buried in Baptism ; with Him they will rise again with 
their bodies, will ascend whither He has ascended, and 
will ^^ meet their Lord in the air.^' 

^^ ye of little faith, wherefore do ye doubt." 
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In the neighbouring town of Emsworth, is situated a 
conventicle of Baptists^ as they are popularly denominated, 
that is to say, of Anabaptists, their distinctive doctrine 
being the re-baptism of their converts. 

It so happens that the leaders of this sect are very ener- 
getic painstaking people, and I really believe sincere ac- 
cording to their knowledge. Their peculiar ideas^ there- 
fore, are for the present the prevailing form of dissent in 
the place. 

Had they confined themselves to their own parish, I 
should certainly have left them to be dealt with by their 
own Parson and his assistants ; but, far too zealous to be 
restrained by parochial limits, they have from time to 
time seduced religious, but weak-headed persons, from 
Westboume, into the sacrilege of a second baptism, for 
which sin I trust God will forgive them on account of 
their ignorance, and me for not having sufficiently en- 
lightened them. 

On the occasion of a Confirmation held at Westboume, 
these Baptists contrived to secrete among the pews num- 
bers of their tracts, and, the stratagem having been de- 
tected by the sexton, they distributed the remainder among 
the school children. 

Upon this it was that I wrote the following letter. And 
I really did, perhaps a little from whim, put the tracts thus 
supplied my school, to the use I mention, and thus the 
children, in a very few days, learned to refute their errors. 
But the practice not being very edifying, was soon discon- 
tinued, and the books were torn, lost, or burnt. 
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Most clergymen know what Baptist Tracts are, and are 
perhaps surprised that they produce any eflFect at all, dis- 
playing as they do such an immense amount of ignorance, 
ana such utter disregard of truth; but people are very 
apt to measure the intellects of others by their own, and 
to forget that a roundly- asserted falsehood is truth to those 
who are unable to controvert it, and confident ignorance is 
learning and knowledge to those who are themselves too 
ignorant to detect the fallacy. 



To THE Anabaptists op Emsworth. 

My Dear Friends, 

I like to see people earnest and zealous in their 
belief, be that belief what it may, I think it is a very good 
sign, and I had rather by half that they should be what 
the world calls bigoted, and stand up stoutly for their belief, 
than be what the world calls liberal, and keep shifting 
about between church and meeting-house, faithful to 
neither, and therefore a disgrace to both. 

If you are in earnest, of course you will be trying to 
make converts. You are quite right in so doing. If you 
honestly think that people cannot be saved by believing 
what the Church teaches, if you really think that you and 
your friends know a great deal better than all those wise 
men she has brought forth, if you are sure that they are in the 
wrong way, and you and your friends in the right, I can- 
not blame you for trying to make converts. The only 
thing I wonder at is, that God should have concealed these 
things for so many years from such holy and such wise 
men, and should have revealed them to you. 

Still I think that you ought to make your converts 
fairly and openly ; we do not hold that the end sanctifies 
the means, and though it may be quite right for you to 
make converts, I doubt whether hiding your tracta in the 
pews of my church, or distributing them among the 
children of my school, can be considered a holy, honour- 
able, or even honest means for gaining such an end. 

You have, however, done me no great deal of harm, the 
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books yoa hid in the church I employed to catechize out 
of on the subject of baptism^ and very useful books they 
were, for they pointed out the mistakes which others had 
made^ and taught the children how to avoid them. 

Perhaps you would like to see the use I made of your 
tracts. I will therefore take the last one which you have 
lately distributed among my school children ; it is called 
the " Baptists' Concordance.'* 

The children brought it to me, and asked what they 
were to do with it. I showed them how to make it a very 
useful little book, by employing it as I am doing now, as a 
text book on " Infant Baptism.'' 

Perhaps I may make it useful to you. Let us try. 

Whenever you begin arguing you ought first to make 
yourself sure of the doctrines held by your adversary, else 
you may throw away a great deal of very good argument 
to very little purpose. 

You are not quite right in saying that there was no 
mention made of baptism in the Old Testament, because 
you ought to know that the Old Testament contains types 
of every thing found in the New. You ought to nave 
known that the whole race of Israel was baptized, as 
S. Paul tells you, in the Red Sea, — men, women, and chil- 
dren, alike. 

However it is perfectly true as you say that S. John, 
that our Saviour, that the Holy Apostles did baptize 
grown up people, and did require believing and confessing 
their sins as a first necessary step, and I will go even 
beyond you, and say, that those who, like Simon, received 
it without so doing, received it to the very great hurt and 
danger of their souls. 

But the Church teaches this very same thing ; if I had 
to baptize a grown-up person, and were to baptize him 
without first fully satisfying myself, and my Bishop also, 
of his faith, I should not only be committing a very great 
sin, but incurring also a very heavy punishment m)m the 
Church. 

You and I therefore are at one upon this point. The 
only thing that I complain of you here is, that in arguing 
against the Church, you would lead your friends to believe 
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that we hold a very wicked doctrine, which, in truth, we 
do not hold any more than you. 

But here comes a difficulty, which I think you and your 
friends will not find it easy to get rid of; there is no 
doubt that he who is old enough to believe, and does be- 
lieve, and is baptized, is saved; there is no doubt of this, 
because our Saviour has said so, but how if he die before 
he is old enough to believe ; surely you will not say that he 
is damned, and yet unless you have any downright promise 
from our Saviour, I do not see how you can help saying 
so. We are all bom in wrath, and until we are made in- 
heritors of the kingdom of heaven, we must all continue in 
that state in which we were born. What will you do to get 
out of this difficulty ? 

This is the real point of difiference between the Church 
and you. The Church knows she has a promise from her 
Lord that infants shall be saved, and you cannot see that 
promise. 

The promise is, "Suffer little children to come 
UNTO Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.^^ 

Now you cannot see that that is a promise. You think 
that our Saviour is merely declaring His good will to 
them ; that comes of not considering the circumstances 
under which our Saviour spoke these words. 

It is a very common mistake to take the Bible for a book 
of rules, given us from heaven, to form our religion by. 
Our religion was given us by Christ Himself. It was 
given, we are told, by word of mouth unto the Apostles 
whom He had chosen, during those forty days, when, as 
the Bible says. He was seen of them '^ speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God.^* Upon this, not 
upon the Bible, the Apostles founded the Church. The 
New Testament is a record of things done, and a series of 
explanations where things had not been understood, and of 
admonitions when they had been left undone ; it was not 
written till many years afterwards. We judge from it 
how the Apostles acted upon what our Saviour told them 
during those forty days, and how they taught, and what 
they did : but as the Bible is not a book of rules, it does 
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not at all follow that a thing, of which there is but Uttle 
mention made in it, is therefore a thing of little import- 
ance. Is there one single word in the New Testament 
about keeping Simday? It only shows that the people, 
when they heard it, understood it readily, and that the 
Apostles had but little occasion to explain it. Now 
this baptism of infants was just one of those thii^ 
that these people would understand readily, because it was 
one of those things that was by no means strange to 
them. 

They were themselves already in covenant with God, 
and they and their children had been taken into that cove- 
nant long before they were old enough to understand. it. 
Isaac, you recollect, was circumcised, and made one of 
Gk)D^s chosen people when he was only eight days old, and 
so were all those whom our Saviour was preaching to. 
Our Saviour was offering them a new covenant^ contain- 
ing new blessings besides the old. He was giving them a 
new form for entering it, but the covenant was very much 
the same sort of covenant as that to which the Jew had 
been accustomed, who, when he entered into the new 
one, very naturally thought that his children, who had 
been partakers in the old, before they could understand, 
should be partakers in the new one also. Therefore they 
brought young children to Christ that He should bless 
them, but His Disciples, who had not been long chosen, 
and who were as yet but half acquainted with the nature 
of their Master's kingdom, seemed to have thought, like 
you, that it was necessary for them to imderstand^ and to 
do something before God would give them His grace, 
"they rebuked those that brought them.'' (I do not 
know anything harder to understand than that Gron's 
• grace is His free gift, and is not given us as a reward for 
understanding, or doing anything else.) " But when Jesus 
saw it. He was much displeased that His own Disciples 
should have profited so little from His teaching, and said, 
Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the Kingdom of God. 

Now remember that our Saviour always uses that term 
Kingdom to signify the Church. What He does say, there- 
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fore is, that the Church is made up of such as these, that is, 
such as children. Now haptism is the entrance into the 
Church, and the only entrance that we know. And can you 
suppose that by these words He denies them entrance into 
the Church, which He says particularly, is made up of such 
as these are. Would not the Jewish child lose a great bless- 
ing by his father becoming a disciple of our Saviour if 
this were the case ? The Jewish child was in covenant 
with God by circumcision, that is certain, but if he was 
not to be in the Christian covenant by baptism, he would 
lose the one without gaining the other. 
But it is not so. 

When our Saviour said. Verily I say unto you, whoso- 
ever shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a little child 
he shall not enter therein. He received little children into 
that Kingdom. When He took them up in His arms, 
laid His hands upon them, and blessed them. He gave 
them, we may be sure, no less a privilege than they had 
enjoyed before as Jews; but in the Gospels and in the 
Acts of the Apostles we hear little more about this. Of 
course Disciples, Jews, all His hearers, in fact, understood 
it fully, and acted upon it. They wanted no farther ex- 
planation ; all that had been given them ages ago, in the 
days when Isaac was circumcised, being eight days old, 
they understood at once that God^s grace now, as hereto- 
fore, was free. 

How do I know they acted upon it ? Did not S. 
Paul baptize the household of Stephanus? and will you 
tell me that Stephanus had no children ? Was not 
the jailor at Philippi baptized with his whole house ? It 
would be a bold thing to say that there was not a child in 
that house. I will venture to say that there was not a 
household in the Roman dominions without children in it, 
because the slaves who were part of the household 
married, and still lived in the house and brought up their 
children in the house as well as their masters and mis- 
tresses. S. Paul says simply, that he baptized the house- 
hold, he does not give himself the trouble of saying the 
household and children, because every Jew to whom he was 
writing had been circumcised himself as a child, if he 
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had not meant that, he would certainly have expressed him- 
self in some such way as this, I baptized the whole house- 
hold of Stephanus who were over fourteen and were able 
to understand my preaching. 

This was the custom of the Apostles while they lived, 
and this was the custom of the Church after they were 
dead. How do I know this, you will say ? Upon pre- 
cisely the same grounds as those on which the author 
of your tract says that the baptism of infants was not 
introduced till the third century; I know it from the 
Coimcil of Carthage. Very much afraid I am that he was 
deceiving you intentionally, when he said that it was in 
the third century that that custom was introduced. If it 
were so, the matter would be perfectly set at rest; no 
doctrine introduced in the third century could be true doc- 
trine, because no doctrine can be true which does not pro- 
ceed from Christ or His inspired Apostles. But it is not 
so, the Council of Carthage held in the third century was 
the first time when infant baptism was talked about; I 
will tell you how that was, and then leave you to judge, 
from the way in which it was mentioned, whether it was 
then a new thing. 

Children among the Christians used then to be baptized 
at the age at which, among the Jews, they had been cir- 
cumcised, that is to say, the eighth day after their birth ; 
but as children did die under a week old, and as baptism 
was always looked upon as the entrance into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, parents were anxious, and not without reason, 
about what would become of their children if they died 
before they were eight days old ; and, therefore, when the 
council was met together at Carthage, the subject was 
brought before them, not whether infants might be baptized 
or not, but whether they might be baptized earlier than the 
age of eight days. Now I think you will agree with me 
that this proves pretty evidently that there was no doubt 
about baptizing children then in any part of Christ's 
Church ; it would be of no great use to consider whether 
they might be baptized at an earlier age than eight days, 
if before that they had not been baptized at all. 

This then is what I assert, that infant baptism is a com- 
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mand of Christ, given in the fourteenth verse of the tenth 
chapter of S. Mark^s Gospel, which command we might or 
might not have overlooked had it stood alone ; but that if 
we compare it with the practice of the Church from the 
beginning, down to our days, it is impossible to misunder- 
stand it. 

Yes, but your tract says that they were dipped, and not 
sprinkled, or as you call it, somewhat learnedly, rhantized. 
You produce exactly a hundred instances in which the word 
baptism occurs, but there is not one where rhantism is used ; 
if you had looked at the hundred and first (S. Mark vii. 4,) 
you would have seen that you had translated the word 
wrongly, and that if baptism does not mean sprinkling, 
neither does it mean dipping. Who ever heard of the 
dipping of cups and platters — washing is the word — ^and 
washing is the meaning of baptism, whether that washing 
is done by dipping or by sprinkling. But you say that 
dipping is the more proper way of baptizing, so do I, and 
so does the Church. Do read your own Prayer Book 
before you find fault with the Church, and see whether 
the Church does not tell you to do that very thing which 
you find fault with her for not doing; see whether the 
fault does not lie in you, and not in the Church. This is 
what the Church says, " and then naming it after them (if 
they shall certify him that the child may well endure it) 
he shall dip it in the water discreetly and warily, but if 
they certify the child is weak, it shall suffice to pour water 
upon it.^^ 

Now, then, if rhantizing, as you call it, is practised with 
your children, instead of dipping, whose fault is it ? Try, 
demand of your parish Priest, after due notice given, that 
he baptize your child by dipping, and see if he dares re- 
fuse to do it. 

But you say Christ never appointed godfathers and 
godmothers : very true ; but neither does the Church as a 
matter of doctrine, she has no right to do so. Therefore 
it is that she has ordained, that there shall be one service 
for baptism, in which there are no godfathers or god- 
mothers. She thinks it a very proper thing, no doubt, to 
require security that the child or the person she admits 
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Bhould be properly taught^ and therefore^ just as you do 
not admit new members into a club without a proposer 
and seconder^ she requires sureties ; but when these are 
not to be had^ then she permits the other sendee to be 
used^ and I never heard that baptism was a bit the less 
baptism for want of the godfathers and godmothers. 

You see then, that in fact two-thirds of your supposed 
difference from the Church, is no difference at all, that it 
is a mistake of your own, arising simply from your not 
having read your Prayer Book. While the only real differ- 
ence between us, viz., that, besides baptizing grown persons, 
we suffer Uttle children also to come to Christ^ arises from 
your not having read the Bible with sufficient attention. 

And now see the situation in which you have placed 
yourselves ; either you must be right and the Church wrong, 
or you must be wrong and the Church right. If it should 
so be that all the Church is wrong on this subject, and 
that you alone are right, all that we have done is to put a 
larger interpretation on one of our Saviour's promises, 
not than the words will bear, but than our Saviour meant 
us to put. And if this is done in ignorance and in faith, 
we have every reason to suppose that our Lord vrill pardon 
us. But if, on the other hand, it should so happen that aB 
the Church is right, and you wrong, then see what you 
have done. You have sUghted a grace which your Lord 
has given you — you have endangered, perhaps seriously 
injured, the souls of your own children ; you have broken 
one, and not of the least of your Master's commandments; 
and have taught men so, and thus, by His own word, you 
have become the least in the kingdom of heaven; and, 
whereas that Master prayed that all His Disciples might 
be one, as He was One with the Father, and you have 
made His word of none effect by causing a division in 
His Church, you have gone against His prayers. This 
is the situation in which you may have placed yourselves, 
and all this will have arisen from going on in the light of 
your own private judgment, instead of following humbly 
the Tradition of the Universal Church. 

Your well wisher and Friend, 

Henry Newland. 
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THE CHURCH. 
I. 

ADDRESSED TO THOSE WHO WERE LATELY CATECHUMENS^ 
BUT WHO HAVING BEEN CONFIRMED^ HAVE JUST BEEN 
ADMITTED TO THEIR FIRST COMMUNION. 

*' Wherefore criest Thou unto Me ? speak unto the children of Israel 
thajt thej go forward." — Ex. ziy. 15. 

(tOD has given you strength and guidance : use the one^ 
be led by the other; but what you do^ do yourselves. The 
Holt Ghost will not drive you, neither will He compel 
you, neither will He wait for you if you choose to sit stiU 
when the rest are following. He will do none of these 
things, and you need not expect it« He will 'Head the 
way/'^ and your business is ''to go forward/' — active 
exertion under God's guidance is what is expected from 
you now, — not words, but deeds. " Wherefore criest 
thou unto Me ? Speak to the children of Israel that they 
go forward/' This is what Gtod said to those whom He 
had chosen in those days at the very beginning of their 
journey, and this was His way of dealing with them 
throughout the whole of it. 

Imagine to yourselves the feelings of the children of 
Israel, when — Shaving been delivered from the land of bond- 
age by their passage through the water, — having been pre- 
servea from him who was too strong for them by the 

^ He will ledd the way unto all truth — d9riyii(rti — evidently alluding to 
thiic 
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visible interposition of Divine grace^ — ^having been led to 
the mount of God^ and there instructed in Gtgd's Law and 
Word firom the mouth of His appointed servant^ — they 
were bid boldly to set forward in their inarch to the pro- 
mised land. 

Up to the time of their arrival in the wilderness into 
which God had called them, they had been but imperfectly 
instructed either in God's commands or God's intentions 
towards them ; they had not till then been supematurally 
strengthened or supematurally nourished; the Rock d 
flowing waters had not yet followed them^ nor had the 
manna fallen from heaven; and God^ Who is no austere 
Master to reap where He has not sowed^ had hitherto 
overlooked their murmurings, their faintheartedness^ and 
their faithless fears ; no punishment had as yet fallen upon 
them^ because^ though preserved from dangers, they had 
not as yet been strengthened for their journey. 

Think what the fedings of this people must have been, 
their minds now opened for the first time to the full per- 
ception of the great things that had been done for them; 
the Law just printed on their hearts^ — ^hearts already pre- 
pared by gratitude to receive it ; their daily bread assured 
to them ; the water flowing perpetually for them in tlie 
desert ; fall of holy confidence, — a confidence entirely jus- 
tified by what they had seen ; full of hopes^ which hopes 
they might easily and speedily nave realised, had they but 
*^ led the rest of their lives according to this beginning." 

Think of this, for this is just the situation in which yon 
yourselves are placed. You are now what the ancients 
used to call "perfect Christians/' — ^that is to say, you 
have received the " whole armour of GrOD, and are fully 
enabled thereby to stand against the wiles of the devil,'' to 
work out your own salvation, and to win your way to the 
promised land. " Why callest thou upon Me ?" said God^ 
when the people hesitated, looking rather upon their 
dangers than upon their Savioub. ''Why callest thou 
upon Me ? Speak to the people that they go forward." 
GrOD has opened a way before you, walk m it ; God has 
placed the means of safety in your hands, use them. He 
will not save those who do not care about their salvation, 
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nor allow those to display their armour who are too idle to 
fight with it when they have it. The Sword of the Spirit 
is useless if it is for ever hidden in its sheath^ and the 
Shield of Faith worse than useless^ — ^it is an absolute 
incumbrance^ — if it is suffered to hang idly by our side. 

I^peak to you as Moses spoke to Oon^s chosen in old 
time^ and I say to you, — Go forward, win your way to the 
promised land, and be not like the men of Ephraim, who, 
^' being harnessed and carrying bows, turned them back 
in the day of battle.^' 

And now, take another warning by the Israelites in the 
wilderness. God^s army did not straggle into the pro- 
mised land one by one, each by the road which it pleased 
him best to take; the possibility of so doing never 
occurred to God's -soldiers then. Faithless they were on 
many occasions, but their faithlessness never amoimted to 
such a point as to lead them to desert from His army. 
They never fancied that they could subdue their enemies 
singly, or with safety to themselves break off from the fel- 
lowship of their brethren. 

Neither must you. You are Christ's faithful soldierat, 
as well as His servants ; you belong to His army, you are 
bound by the rules and discipline of His army, and you 
must enter the promised land as part of that army, or you 
must die in the wilderness, as any other straggler from 
the army of Israel would have done. The PHlar of the 
Cloud was a guide to the host, not to any individual of 
that host who took a different road from his brethren. 
All these things were written as a type for you ; you see 
that it is so, and you cannot take one part of a type with- 
out taking the other. 

And when I say they were written for you, I mean for 
you as Christ's sworn soldiers. I do not mean to tell 

fou that no one can be saved except in the Church, because 
do not think the Bible would bear me out in saying so. 
The Bible is the book of God's Church, and what we read 
there relates to the members of that Church, and to none 
else.^ That God has ten thousand ways of saving all sorts 

^ This is the especial error of the Church of Rome, upon which it as- 
serts that there is no salvation for any beyond the pale of the Church. If 
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of heathens and all sorts of Dissenters, I have no manner 
of doubt. Christ died not for the Church only, ^'bntfar 
all mankind.^' But in all this you are in no way per- 
sonaUy concerned; you are neither heathoiB nor Dis- 
senters, and if you are saved, it must be as the Book of 
vour own Laws points out, and in no other way whate?er> 
Now, you are sworn to be Gron's soldiers, and to belong to 
His army^ the Church ; that army is marching towards the 
promised land, the heads of its columns have alreadj 
crossed the Jordan, whose waters have roUed back as soon 
as '' the feet of the priests that bare the Ark of the Cove- 
nant touched them.'' If you pass in that army, the waten 
are stayed for you^ as they are for the rest of Ood's faithfiil 
soldiers ; if you like to leave that army, yon are at perfect 
liberty to do so^ just as much as any Israelite in thoee 
days ; but if you do, you must naturally expect the conse- 
quence that would have awaited him, — ^that when ''the 
soles of the priests' feet are lifted into the dry land, the 
waters of Jordan will be found to have returned to their 
place^ and will be flowing over their banks as heretofore," 
and that if you would pass, you must pass now upon your 
own resources^ not by the protection of God's Ark, the 
Churchy and God's covenants therein contained. 

Hitherto I have said very Uttle to you about the Church. 

the Bible were the book of the whole woild, they- would be peiftcdy 
justified in saying so, but it is not. In that Bible we are expressly told 
that the Gentiles are a law unto themselves : and this is quite erident if 
we take the Bible in detaiL The Law of Moses was the Law of God's 
chosen people, and of no other nation upon earth ; the FBalms were the 
religious worship of God's chosen people, and the Pn>phets, ezoept is 
those rare instances where other nations are mentioned by name, were 
the Prophets of God's chosen people. But the Law, the Pftalms, aid 
the Prophets, are the Old Testament Again, when tiie boundaries of 
God's chosen people were enlarged, and the GentQe natioiis were ad- 
mitted one by one to the fold, (Macedonia before Troas for instance,) the 
Gospels were written for those who were in the Apostles' fellowahm. The 
Epistles specially, and most of them by name, were addreaiM to the 
fidthful, and to none others, and the Revelation is the prophetiGBl history 
of God's Church ; but the Grospek, Epistles, and Revdation, make op 
the New Testament. No man is bound by the provisions of a covenant 
into which he has not entered ; but when he has entered into it, he mvet 
abide by its provisions. The Church then becomes his Churdi ; and the 
Bible, die Book of that Church, becomes the Book whereby he must be 
udged. For the Churchman there is no salvation beyond the pale of the 
Church. We know nothing about other men* 
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I have spoken to you about your duties to GrOD^ your 
duties to one another^ your duties to yourselves. I have 
treated vou hitherto as religious individuals, rather than 
as members belonging to a religious body. 

And so does the Church ; she shows you plainly that 
you must learn your duties as individuals before you learn 
your duties as members of a society. If you will compare 
the lessons taught between Christmas and Easter, with 
those taught between Easter and Whitsuntide, you will see 
that, before teaching yoU the things " pertaining to the 
kingdom of Ood,'' — that is to say, before explaining to 
you the constitution of the Church of Christ as a king- 
dom, she teaches you closely and diligently her require* 
ments from you as individuals. 

To understand the whole counsel of God, you must 
view it in two lights,— as a private and personal obUgation 
and covenant, lymg upon every one of us just as much as 
if there were not another person in the whole world beside 
ourselves ; and as the bond of a society of which each one 
of us is only a constituent part. 

It is the permitting ourselves to contemplate one only 
of these two sides of Sie question, that leads us into the 
errors of Romanism or Protestantism as the case may be. 
The Romanist allows his sense of personal responsibihty to 
merge in his social duties and privileges, while the mere 
Protestant, viewing his religion as a personal matter, which 
it is, errs in making it exclusively personal, which it is not; 
he forgets that, if tibe Church of Christ be indeed a king* 
dom, that very word implies other subjects of it besides 
himself, who are bound by the same laws, who enjoy the 
same privileges, and on whose co-operation he is as much 
dependent as any one member of the natural body is de- 
pendent on the co-operation of any other. It impnes also 
one code of laws binding upon all these individuals alike, 
which cannot be relaxed or altered to suit the private 
fancies or requirements of any private person. 

If this be the case, you must see that, as Christian 
Churchmen, two sets of duties are incumbent upon you^ 
and that when two are incumbent, the discharge of one^ 
how complete and perfect soever it be, cannot be sufficient 
for salvation. 
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This is the Church's idea of our daty^ and you will 
observe that she carries it out strictly and consistently in 
every part of her teaching. I do not mean only by ap- 
pointing a season for our instruction in our duties as in£- 
vidualsy and a season for our instruction as Churchmeii; 
she does that^ and that we will consider presently ; but 
she makes this distinction in all her services wherever she 
carries her instruction into practice :— *We pray in common 
because we need in common God's grace ; and we all 
equally need God's foi^veness, since in the Body d 
Christ no member can suffer without all the memben 
suffering with it^ therefore we all ask for it together. 
We thank God in common^ for we all enjoy the same daily 
preservation^ — we all enjoy the blessings of this life ; the 
inestimable love shown in the redemption of the worM hj 
our Lord Jesus Christ was for all alike ; we have alt 
the means of grace and the hopes of glory. In all these 
points, therefore, the Church considers us collectively^ as 
one body, as the Church. 

But when the Great Father of that one Family be* 
gins to divide unto His sons '' the portion of His sub- 
stance that falleth to them/' — when the Great Master 
of that one Household begins to portion out His talents 
according to each man's ability, or capacity^ or need,— 
then it is that the Church considers us and tr^ 
us as individuals. Look at the o£Sce of Confirmation 
which you have just passed through, and watch the mean- 
ing of its rubrics. The Bishop, when he was praying to 
God for you, prayed for you all collectively^ as for mem- 
bers of one Chunm ; but when he came to bestow on you 
that grace which he had prayed for, it was not collectively, 
but individually ,^-each had his own portion, such as he 
individually required. And this is pointed out by the 
Prayer Book in a most marked manner; the words aie, 
" He shall lay his hand upon the head of each one of them 
severally, saying. Defend, O Lord^ this Tky child,*' ^ not 

1 It is Tery remarkable that £he word used here is " child," and that 
%he word ** senrant " is specially added in bradcets in order to provide for 
ezoq>tional cases, so that we are quite certain that diild means diU in 
Me as distinguished from a grown person. The idea of the Engliili 
[QMurch therefore is, that ekildren should be confirmed *' so soon as tb^ 
lay the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten ComnMuiidments, ana 
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these Thy ehildren^ — implying that the particular child on 
whose head his hand was then laid^ besides being a member 
of the Churchy was also an individual beings as complete in 
himself^ as responsible in himself^ and as much requiring 
the particular portion of strengthening grace assigned by 
God to him^ as if he had been the whole Body of Chuist's 
.Church in his own person. This is the way the Church 
teaches^ at one and the same time^ the two doctrines of in-* 
dividual responsibility and collective relationship. 

The idea of this double duty^ collective and personal^ 
i« carried out in every similar service. Whenever we pray 
for gra«e and receive grace, we pray for it collectively and 
receive it individually. However many children we oring 
to the sacrament 01 Baptism^ we pray for them all that 
OtoD would " sanctify this water to the mystical washing 
away of sin^ and would grant that [all] these children who 
are to be baptized therein may receive the fulness of His 
grace;*' but when we dispense to them the grace so prayed 
for^ we take them one by one^ and call them by their indi- 
vidual name^ that name by which they will hereafter be 
called singly to judgment^ and we say^ " I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father^ and of the Son^ and of the Holt 
Ghost.^' 

So also in the Holy Communion. We pray together, 
we confess together, we are even absolved together, each 
man being left to appropriate to his own need the general 
message ; our alms are presented in common, the elements 
are consecrated for all alike, for "we are all one Body and 
one Bread.*' But when those very same elements are de^^ 
livered, that is to say, when the nourishment of Christ's 
Body and Blood is actually imparted, it is in those propor* 

be further instructed in the Church Catechism set forth for that purpose." 
The modem innovation of confirming grown people only has arisen from 
a faithless substitution of man's understanding for God's grace. It is 
entirely a modem idea, sanctioned neither by precedent, nor by the laws 
of the English Church, nor by the customs of any Church on earth, 
llndent or modem. It crept into our Church during the scepticism of 
the Georgian era, and is continued now, wherever it is continued, from 
the inexperience of our Bishof>s, who, selected from schools, universities, 
or private tutorship, have in very few instances ever prepared a single 
catechumen for confirmation ; and thus, unable to judge for themselves, 
copy their predecessor's notices. 
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tkms which each individually requires according to his own 
personal need and at his own personal respcmsibility ; so 
that '' he that gathers much has nothing over^ and he that 
gathers little has no lack/' The Bread and the wine, 
dierefore^ is not given to all at once, but to each individn- 
ally ; '' and when he [the Minister] delivereth the bread 
or the cup to any one^ he shall say. The Body o£ Christ, 
which was given, or the Blood of Christ, which was slied 
for THEE, preserve thy bodv and soul unto everlasting hfe,'' 
implying that Christ's Body was broken and Christ's 
Blood shed for that individual, just as much and just as 
entirely as if there had not been another individual in the 
whole world besides. 

This is the Church's teaching throughout, and it is not 
safe for us if we ever lose sight of it. We are saved as 
members of Christ's Body, and we shall be judged to 
have preserved or forfeited our membership accordiDg to 
our personal discharge of our personal responsibilities, 

I will show you this more fully next Sunday from the 
services which Uie Church has appointed to commemorate 
the Great Forty Days during which our Blessed Lord 
remained on earth after His Resurrection, in order to 
explain to His Disciples, now become the Church, this 
very subject, — ''the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God/' 

You have enough to think about now in what I have 
already told you. Be very sure of this, that nothing is 
ever ordained or done in the Church without some good 
reason, and that it is your duty as Churchmen ^r«/ to obey 
your Church, and then to find out the reason, and to 
order the rest of your lives by it. Whatever you may have 
been hitherto, from henceforth, after you have been in- 
structed and prayed for collectively, and strengthened and 
nourished for your work individually, you have a double 
character to maintain in God's service, your private cha- 
racter and your pubhc character. You have hitherto been 
so fully taught oy the Church, that the man of God is 
furnished unto all good works, and you have now been 
armed by the Lord Himself. Take your own places 
therefore now in Gron's army j let those places be, ''that 
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state of life into which it has pleased God to call you ;'' 
do your duty in them ; be like God^s army mentioned by 
the prophet Joel, '^ none of you break your ranks/' God 
has placed you in your own particular state in this life, — 
the Church, by His command, has instructed you sepa*- 
rately how to do your duty in that state, — Christ points 
to the mark of the prize of His high calling, — He unfurls 
the Royal Banner of the Cross, — He places Himself at 
your head. Be ready, — be willing, — be steady in your 
own places, — keep your eyes fixed on the One Great Leader 
of the One Great Army. And now march forward ! 
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THE CHURCH. 
II. 

" And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a doable portion of thy spirit rest 
upon me." — 2 Kings iL 9. 

Our Blessed Lord remained on earthy after His Resur- 
rection^ forty days^ for the purpose of explaining to those 
who were about to be ordained as His Apostles^ ''the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God ;" I promised in 
my last sermon to show you from the services in whidi 
we celebrate those forty days what ''the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God^' really are. 

And I would first have you to observe that^ though our 
Blessed Lord had been with these Disciples now nearly 
four years^ He had not hitherto explained these things to 
them. We are very much in the habit of thinking that 
Christ went about Judea and (xalilee preaching His 
kingdom Himself; but the fact is^ the greater part of that 
time was taken up in training and disciplining the minds 
of those who were to preach it after they had been endued 
with power from on high. — His object seems to have been 
to form them for the station they were to hold hereafter in 
His Kingdom^ and He does not explain that kingdom to 
them at all| until they had been fully trained to compre- 
hend it. 

And so the Church has done with you ; typically, by the 
division of the spiritual year ; in which she teaches those 
doctrines which form the individual character; before 
Easter^ and those which form the social character, after, — 
and literally, by instructing you in the Catechism up t6 
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the time of your Confirmation, and then requiring you 
to perform in the Church of God the duties thus taught, 
but not till you have been strengthened to perform them. 

This is what I am going to show you to-day from the 
services of the Church, and as an introduction to them, we 
will take up the type in which this is exhibited to us on 
Ascension Day. 

The chapter I speak of is the 2nd of the 2nd Book of 
Kings, appointed to be read on that day; it contains 
the account of Elijah^s ascension into heaven. We have 
not time just now to notice the different incidents related 
in the chapter, it will be sufficient for our present purpose 
to point out Elijah as the type of our Saviour ascending 
into heaven, and Elisha as that of Christ's faithful minister 
and successor, following his master through life, and 
receiving from him the gift of his spirit. 
' First the faithfulness of the follower is thoroughly tested, 
he is called upon to follow his master from place to place 
over half Israel, at every stage Elijah teUing him his 
mission, gives him leave to depart, — ''Tarry here — for 
the Lord hath sent me to Bether^ — at every stage he 
answers, "As the Lord liveth I will not leave thee.'' Con^ 
stantly he is warned that this faithfulness will be of no 
use, tnat he cannot ascend where his master is about to 
ascend. '' Knowest thou, say the prophets in every place 
they visit, that the Lord will take away thy master from 
thy head to-day V Constantly he returns the same answer, 
"Yea, I know it. — Hold ye your peace.'' His fidelity is 
tried to the uttermost, and his prophetical or apostolical 
succession is the reward of it. 

Immediately. before his being taken up to heaven, Elijah 
bad given proof of his divine authority, he took his mantle 
and smote the waters of Jordan and they were divided so 
that a passage was left for him and his follower. When 
Elijah was taken up to heaven his mantle fell upon Elisha, 
and he took it up and immediately performed with it the 
very same miracle which his master had performed before, 
— he struck with the mantle the waters of the Jordan, and 
they parted hither and thither, and Elisha went over, — so 
that the sons of the prophets which dwelt in Jericho at once 
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acknowledged the transmitted authority and bowed them-» 
selves down before him, and said, ^' The spirit of Elijah doth 
rest upon Elisha/' This is the type — now talong the 
antitype, or thing signified, we should say that the spirit 
of the Christ Who had ascended into heaven, typified by 
Elijah, rested on His appointed ministers, ^pified 1^ 
Elisha. If EUjah typifies Christ, and Eliana a sue* 
cessor to his power on earth, then the mantle must be the 
type of that power. There is one other remarkable point 
in this, and that is that when Elisha smote the waters with 
his master's mantle, he did not do it as firom himself, but 
exclaimed, "Where is the God of EUjah?'' — teaching as 
that the ordained minister, though he inherits the power 
of his master, and is allowed to exert it to the very same 
degree as that in which his master exerted it, is yet per« 
mitted to exercise it only in his master's name, and in his 
master's authority. Thus, for instance, S. Peter was per« 
mitted to perform the very same miracle as that which his 
Master had performed, he healed a man lame firom his 
youth, the divine power was the same, but our Saviour's 
words were, "Arise and walk :" — S.Jeter's, " In the Name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk/' 

Elisha, then, the type of Christ's faithful ministers, 
received and enjoyed the same power which had been ex» 
erc^sed by him who had ascended into heaven, or to use 
our Saviour's words, ^'as My heavenly Father hath sent 
Me, even so send I you." Now the first use Elisha madQ 
of his spiritual powers was to heal the waters of Jericho.—^ 
*' The m^n of the city said to Elisha, Behold^ I pray thee, 
the situation of the city is pleasant, as my lord seeth, but 
the water is naught and the ground barren. And he said, 
Bring me a new cruse and put salt therein, and they 
brought it to him, and he went forth and cast it into the 
spring of waters and said. Thus saith the Lord, I have 
healed these waters, there shall not be firom thence any 
more death or barren land." 

This miracle typifies the office of Christ's faithful 
ministers when thus endued with their Master's power and 
going forth in His Name. The city pleasantly situated, 
typifies God's church or chosen people under the Jewish 
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dispensation. — It was pleasantly situated^ for the Lord 
had chosen it — ^but the waters were naughty they had no 
life-giving power Uke the waters of Christian Baptism, and 
consequently the ground was barren — the Church brought 
forth no fruit, no good works. Then the servant of OoD 
took a new cruse, or a new vessel to hold water, typifying 
the New Testament which conveys to us the grace, here 
typified by the water— and he put salt in it, (can we not 
remember whom our Saviour declared to be the salt of the 
earth — that which preserves the earth from corruption ?) 
and he cast it into the well of waters, and said. Thus saith 
the Lord, I have healed these waters, — that is to say, it 
was the Lord Himself Who had healed the waters, though 
it was through the means of His appointed servant that 
He did it. Can we not see from this that almost imme* 
diately after the Ascension of our Lord, His ministers 
were required to heal the waters of Baptism by the power 
which was then given them, so that henceforward the city^ 
or the Church, should be, not only pleasantly situated, but 
also fruitful — fruitful in good works — and that, on account 
of the waters which had now received their life-giving virtue 
from the Holy Ohost. Remember the difference between 
John^s baptism and Christian baptism as shown in the 
nineteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. And 
when Elisha prophesies to them that there shall be no 
more death or barren land, that is, that there shall be no time 
when these waters shall lose their virtue and the Church 
again become barren, are we not reminded of our Saviour's 
own words at the very time thus shadowed forth by the 
history of Elijah and Elisha, when He was about to ascend 
into heaven, Lo, He said, I am with you — ^that is to say, I 
am with My chosen ministers -even unto the end of 
the world — m My city there shall be no more death or 
barren land. 

This is the leading doctrine for all the Sundays between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. The office of Christ's Minis- 
ters in His Church, and the grace or power of the Holy 
Ghost operating upon the Church as a body; it is set 
forth in different lights by the different Sundays, but this 
JB the general view of the whole taken together. 
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Let as first oonnect it with the special doctrines which 
were tmugfat doling the time between Christmas and 
Easter. There were many lessons tanght then for our in- 
dividaal guidance, for daring that time the Chorch scans 
to be teaching as oar daty as separate indiyidaals, whereas 
after all things are completed at Easter, she begins to teach 
OS more of oar daties as members of one great body. The 
first part teaches as oar lessons as men, the second as 
diarchmen ; bat daring that time the whole series of doc- 
trines which form the scheme or plan of man's union with 
Christ in His Charch are one by one unfolded to ns ; 
first, God becoming man for as; then, Gk>D obedi^it to 
the law for as : then, God opening the doors of His fold 
to Gentile as well as to Jew ; then, GrOD as Man oar In- 
structor, God as Man oar Eximiple; God our Redeemer, God 
oar Sacrifice, until so connected is the human nature with 
the Divine, that at Easter we may almost reverse the ex- 
pression, and speak of Man as God, bursting the bonds of 
death ; and on Holy Thursday, of Man as God, ascending 
into heaven, and sitting on the right hand of God. 

Those, therefore, who with fedthful hearts and rolling 
minds have follo¥^ the Churches teaching up to Easter, 
will be well instructed in the nature and constitution of 
Christ's Kingdom upon earth, and will recognise it as the 
instrument of man's salvation ; from Easter up to Whit- 
Sunday then we are taught how it is applied and fitted to 
the wants and uses of mankind; 

I need hardly tdl you that it is one thing to possess a 
powerful and usefal instrument, and quite another to know 
how to use it beneficially ; that it is very possible for an 
ignorant and inexperienced person to convert that which 
might have done the greatest good, into an instrument of 
the wide^ destruction. We see this every day : put any 
complicated machine into the hands of an inexperienced 
person, and he either breaks the machine or injures himself 
with it, while an experienced man would at once employ 
that same instrument to his own benefit and that of his 
neighbours. So it is with the Church. So it is with the 
Holy Sacraments, where we hear of men eating and drink- 
ing damnation to themselves. So it is with the blessed 
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Scriptures, where we read of men wresting them to their 
own destraction. It is necessary therefore for our salvation, 
not only that we have the means of grace, but also that we 
have persons authorised and accredited to apply them. If 
our Saviour had merely constructed a plan of redemption 
for mankind, even though by the sacrifice of Himself; if 
He had given them the Scriptures and the Sacraments, 
these things even would have been valueless to mankind, 
had He not ordained a succession of Ministers to apply 
them to our wants, and formed His people into a society, 
living for ever in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and 
in the breaking of bread and in prayers. 

This is set forth in the Sundays after Easter. We will 
pass the first, which is part of the festival of Easter itself, 
and continues and repeats the doctrines relating to the 
resurrection, because we have already treated of it under 
the type of the mantle of Elijah fallmg upon his faithful 
minister. The (Jospel for that Sunday contains the com- 
mission granted to a particular cla^s of men to minister in 
Christ's Church, and become stewards of His mysteries. 
The words are, "As My Father hath sent Me, even so 
send I you.'' And when He had said this. He breathed 
on them, and saith unto them. Receive ye the Holy 
Ohost. "Whosesoever sins ye remit they are remitted 
unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain they are 
retained." 

As the first Sunday treats of the ordination of lawful 
ministers, so the second teaches us to distinguish between 
those who were ordained of God, as was Aaron, that is 
to say, who were ordained by an authorised man, as Aaron 
was ordained by Moses whose office it was to ordain him, 
and those who take this honour to themselves. The Gos- 
pel speaks of the Good Shepherd and the hireling, whose 
own the sheep are not ; it speaks of the sheep who are 
under the hireling being scattered by the wolf, and no 
more preserved in one society or one fold. Scattering is 
here spoken of as a sign and consequence of sheep not 
being under the appointed Shepherd, as in the seventeenth 
chapter of the same Gospel unity or keeping together is 
spoken of by Christ as a proof that GoD^had sent Himi 
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The doctrine of the Sunday is carried out more completely 
in the First Lesson appointed for its morning Bervice, which 
gives an instance of false shepherds taking upon them* 
selves the Ministry^ and the consequences of this. It 
relates how Korah, Dathan^ and Abiram being not of those 
men whom God had appointed for His Ministers, drew 
away a congregation to themsdvesj saying to Aaron and 
the Levites, '^ Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the 
congregation is holy, every one of them ; wherefore thea 
)ift ye up yourselves above the congregation of the Lord V^ 
The lesson is well known, how many " perished in the gain* 
sayings of Core ;" how the ^^ earth swidlowed Dathan, and 
covered the congregation of Abiram ;" but the remarkabb 
point is, its being connected with the Gospel distinguish* 
mg in the Christian Church between the hireling and the 
Grood Shepherd, — ^by its following upon the words^ ''As My 
Father hath sent Me, even so send I yau^^ — and by w 
whole lesson being concluded by the remarkable prophecy 
that there tviU be one fold under one Shepherd* And so 
it is — " I believe in One Catholic and ApostoUc Church/' 
The Gospel for the Third Sunday after Easter, when 
compared with that for the First and Second, shows us 
this — that though in the Gospel for the Second Sunday 
Christ describei Himself alone as the Grood Shepherd^ 
yet that He means this expression to take in also those 
who act upon His authority. You are not to expect Me 
to be with you always. He said; in '' a Uttle while ye shall 
not see Me, because I go to the Father/' And when the 
Apostles reasoned among themselves, wondering probably 
how His Church could be carried on if depriv^ as they 
considered it, of its Head, He explained it by the express 
sion, ^^ A woman when she is in travail hatn sorrow be- 
cause her hour is come, but as soon as she is delivered of 
the child she remembereth no more her anguish for joy 
that a man is bom into the world :" as if He would say, 
This very thing which you speak of as a cause of grief, 
will in the end be your very cause of joy ; by this grief 
you will know that your hour is come to stand forth in 
My service, and when through your means the Church is 
ci*eated, (here typified by the child that is bom into the 
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worM), you wiU no more remember your anguish, i.e. 
that you have lost My visible presence. Ye have sorrow^ 
but 1 will see you again (that is^ spiritually and invisibly 
in the Sacraments)| and your heart shall rejoice^ and your 
joy no man taketh from you. 

The Fourth Sunday speaks plainly of that '^gift for 
men/' to use David's words^ obtained and sent by our 
SAyiouR after His Ascension^ without which the Church 
with its laws and Ministers^ its promises and Sacraments^ 
would have been but a body without a soul^ an outward 
visible sign without an inward spiritual grace. After tell* 
ing us in the Epistle that '^ every good gin: and every perfect 
gift is from above and cometh down from the Father of 
Lights/' the Oospel tells us^ still speaking of the visible 
departure of our Head^ ^^ it is expedient for you that I go 
away ; for if I go not away^ the Comforter will not come 
unto you ; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you." 
These words, " if I depart/' are remarkable ; they show 
that it is in consequence of the sacrifice of Christ that 
the Church receives the gift of the Holy Ghost. You 
would naturally wish to keep Me with you, He says, but 
if I remain with you the sacrifice will not be completed, 
your sins will not be atoned for, and you will not be 
entitled to receive the Holy Ghost. 

This is one deep and vital doctrine of the Church taught 
on that Fourth Sunday, and another is the office of the 
Holy Ghost ; He shall guide you into all trutl^ for He 
ahall not speaJL of Himself, but whatsoever He shall hear 
that shall He speak. We learn therefore from this, that 
our power is from the Holy Ghost; that we receive 
the Holy Ghost on account of Christ's sacrifice, and 
therefore that He is His gift to men ; but that it is by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, not by that of Christ, 
that we think those things that be rightful, and under* 
stand the secret things of God ; for Christ expressly says 
to those who were waiting for this inspiration, " I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
new." Thus we learn how each Person of the Trinity 
has His separate office, and thus we shall neither confuse 
the Persons nor divide the substance. 
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. Before we go on to the next Sunday^ we will observe 
that the three first Sundays after Easter teach us the office 
of the appointed Ministers of Christ's Churchy which 
was typified by the person of Elisha ; while the three last 
Sundays teach us concerning the gift of the H01.T Ghost, 
typified by the Mantle which fell on Elisha. We have 
just learnt that we do receive the Holt Ghost, and by 
whom He is sent ; next, on the Fifth Sunday, we learn 
the effect of the Holy Ghost resting on the Church, and 
that is threefold, 1st, Otood works, as we are taught by 
the Epistle of that Sunday; we are there shown, that 
''whoso looketh into the peitect law of Uberty, he not being 
a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, that man is 
blessed in his deed :" 2ndly, An enlightened understand- 
ing I this we are taught by the Grospel — '' These things 
have I spoken to you in proverbs, but the time cometh 
when I shall no more speak to you in proverbs, but shall 
show you plainly of the Father :^' Srdly, The privilege 
of prayer ; " Hitherto ye have asked nothing in My Name, 
ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.** 

After this comes the Festival of Ascension Day. This 
day is a commemoration of hardly less importance to our 
salvation than that of Good Friday itself ; and moreover, 
the teaching of the Church is not complete without it. We 
were told indeed on the Sunday preceding it, that we when 
sanctified, have become children of God, are privileged our- 
selves iff offer up prayers to our Heavenly Father, and 
that our prayers will be heard ; but we want the doctrines 
taught on Holy Thursday to show us how it comes to pass 
that the prayers of such as we should be heard by the 
Most High God — that it is, because Christ has ascended 
to the right band of God, and is there continually to present 
them — ^because we are made by Baptism members of that 
Head Who is already in the presence of God. 

We need not however speak more on that subject to- 
day, because this doctrine belongs more especially to the 
day itself. I have reverted to it now in order to snow you 
how it is connected with the other doctrines of this par- 
ticular season ; we will now go on to this Sixth Sunday 
after Easter, which you will observe is that after Ascension 
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and before Whit-Sunday, when the Church is represented 
in a state of widowhood — deprived of its Lobd^ and not 
having yet received the Spirit. This you will see most 
clearly in the Collect ^^ Lord, Who hast exalted Thine 
only Son Jesus Christ with great triumph into heavenj 
we beseech Thee leave us not comfortless^ but send Thy" 
Holy Ghost to comfort us, and exalt us into the same 
place whither our Saviour Christ is gone beforeJ^ But 
the same teaching is repeated in the tone of the Grospel 
and Epistle : it is a sort of summing up of the doctrines 
taught between Easter and Whitsuntide ; the Comforter is 
spoken of as *^ coming.^' It is promised that part of His 
office shall be to '^ bear witness of Christ ;'' it is said that 
Christ^s chosen Ministers also shall have that office, and 
that they shall be permitted to bear witness ^^ because they 
have been faithful from the beginning." But still there is 
a tone of sorrow running through it all ; even the Epistle, 
though it enumerates the different graces conferred by the 
Spirit, and exhorts those who have received any of these 
different graces to exert them to the glory of God, still 
warns us that the end of all things is at hand, recom- 
mends watchfulness and prayer, and tells us how necessary 
charitable feelings towards one another will be. But the 
Gospel speaks out plainly, and tells us why aU this is ne- 
cessary, tells us that we as a Church must expect trials 
and persecutions from those who have not known either 
God the Father or our blessed Saviour, but that we may 
make even these things our comfort, because when they 
come among us we may remember that He told us before, 
and that if His words come true when they prophesy tri- 
bulation, this is in itself an earnest that they will come 
true also when they prophesy comfort and happiness. 

Then comes the Christenmg Day of the Church; for if 
Christmas is its birth-day, most assuredly Whit-Sunday is 
the day of its Christening. When the first Great Pente- 
cost had arrived, the Body had been already perfected 
during the Forty days ; it was complete now in all its 
parts, and on that day God breathed into it the breath of 
Life, and the Church became a Living Soul. 

Ibrom that day forward the Apostles went forth into 
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the world in the strength of that Spirit, and in the 
strength of that Spirit they worked in the world the 
woxiu of Gron's Church. 

You have no need to tarry at Jerusalem now ; you have 
no need to sit as mere learners in the Church ; you are 
already endued with power from on high. Go rorth to 
your several duties in the world; let your light shine 
before it, and show forth the power of Him that called 

you, BY WALKING WORTHY OF THE VOCATION WHEREWITH 
TE HAVE BEEN CALLED. 



ENVOY. 

Come, child, the world thou must explore. 

From Paradise thou needs must go, 

And as thou roamest onward, so 
Tlrr whole life's region travel o'er : 

But, when tht pilgrimage is done. 

Heaven will not flt thee but be won. 

From Franzen^ Bishop qf HtrnoMond, 



AUTHORITIES ON CONFESSION. 

** And if by this means he cannot qniet his own conscience, but re- 
quireth further help or counsel, let him come to me, or to some other 
discreet and learned Minister of God's Word, and open his grief." — 
Exhortation to the Holy Communion* 

AD CLER0M* 

It is inconceivable how any doubt or question could 
ever have arisen in men's minds on the subject of auricular 
Confession. Scripture^ reason^ common sense^ and the 
English Churchy are so completely in accordance on this 
pointy that there seems no room for difference of opinion. 

If the Bible had never said anything about the matter^ 
the Church would have been fully warranted by common 
sense^ not perhaps in enforcing as a doctrine^ but certainly 
in recommending as an act of salutary discipline^ that we 
should distrust our own judgment in our own case^ be 
suspicious of our own hearts^ which we know are deceitM 
above all things^ and consult those who^ by their very 
calling, may be considered as experienced in God's LaWj 
as to its bearing on our lives and conduct generally^ and 
our actions in any particular instances. 

If we reason by analogy, the common analogy of our 
bodily ailments would completely bear us out. When- 
ever we feel ill at ease in our body, our first idea is to cure 
ourselves ; we try simple and safe remedies to which we 
are accustomed, and which we understand. If by these 
means we can cure ourselves, we are satisfied, but if we do 
not feel that they do cure us, if we require farther help 
or counsel, we go to some discreet and learned physician 
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and open our grief; we detail our symptoms to him, — 
that is to say, we confess ourselves to him^ and^ so far as 
our particular need requires, we do it without reserve. 
We distrust our own judgment of ourselves^ we put our 
confidence in him, and follow his advice both with respect 
to the special medicines which he prescribes and the gene- 
ral diet which he recommends. 

We place our confidence in our physician rather than in 
ourselves upon two separate reasons,— -the learning and 
experience of the physician, and our distrust of our own 
discrimination and impartiality in our own case. So 
absolutely is this last reason admitted, that even a physi- 
cian will not take upon him to prescribe for himself, out 
confesses, so €6 speak, to some other physician^ possibly 
less learned than himself, and follows his prescriptions 
rather than his own, upon the evident and admitted axiom 
that no man is a judge in his own cause. 

Not only is the analogy between the disorders of the 
body and those of the soul evident and self-suggesting, 
but it is scriptural also. Our Saviour is constantly 
described as the Great Physician of our souls, and those 
who act in His name, by His commission and under His 
authority, are spiritual physicians also. 

Surely this analogy will be found perfect throughout 
If we are so liable to deceive ourselves on our bodily symp- 
toms, that no one, however learned, will venture to pre- 
scribe for himself in dangerous cases upon his own judg- 
ment of his own symptoms, much more are we liable to be 
deceived in our mental symptoms, where so many more 
disturbing influences are at work. If a special education 
is necessary for the physician of the body, is it reascmable 
that no such special education should be required with 
respect to the physician of the soul ? 

No one will sav that his body is superior to his soul; 
no one will say tnat the dangers which beset his body are 
greater or more numerous than the dangers which beset his 
soul ; nobody will say that the decay or corruption which 
affects his body is equal to the decay or corruption whidh 
affects his soul; or will imagine that the importance of his 
body^s welfare is anything like the importance of bis soul's 
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•welfare. No one passes through life^ or hopes to pass 
through life^ or thinks of passing through life^ without 
at one time or other applying to the bodily physician for 
assistance ; is it likely that it should be safe to do so with* 
out the assistance of the spiritual physician ? If the 
Bible had been absolutely silent on the subject^ the very 
analogy of the case would have suggested grave doubts. 
But the Bible has not been silent ; it was hardly possible 
that where the act of disciphne was of such obvious neces^ 
sity, some records of it should not have been preserved in 
the history of God^s people. 

Besides the numerous instances of confession in that 
Book^ where nothing is recorded except for our instruction 
and example^ we have the definite command,*'^ Confess your 
faults one to another.^^^ There can be no question, then, 
about it as a matter of doctrine, as a matter of Ood^S will. 
It is found in Scripture, and may be proved thereby. As 
a question of discipline, it may be good and salutary for a 
man to confess himself to some discreet and learned Minis- 
ter of 6oD*s Word, or it may be good and salutary for him 
to confess himself to some one else ; that may be ruled by 
the authority of man. But the Scriptural command is 
clear, — he is to confess himself to somebody. 

And as a command plain and clear the Catholic Church 
received it. It ruled, no doubt, that the most proper 
person to receive confession was the Ambassador of Christ 
— not only because he might reasonably be supposed to be 
best acquainted with the mind of his Master, and the pre- 
cise meaning of that Master's laws and commandments, 
but also because to his keeping, as Steward of God's Mys- 
teries, was entrusted the Message of Forgiveness. But 
while the Church so ruled, it did not take upon itself to 

^ The sense put upon this passage by Burkitt and others, that of *' con- 
fessing to persons injured by us the injuries which they have received at our 
hands,*' is the only sense which the passage will not bear etymologically. 
The word in the original is vapcewrt&iMfraf *^ falls/' and it is not inaptly 
rendered in our version by the word ** faults/' which word is, properly 
speaking, the past participle of the verb to fail — ^to come short in our 
duty ; and this suggests as its root ** falli," to be deceived by the devil. 
In every way duty towards God is the idea suggested, rather than duty 
towards our neighbour. 
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appear to the world, but inwardly in my heart, where no 
eye sees/^^ — if he had considered confession to the Priest 
as compulsory or necessary to salvation. 

But on this point there is very little necessity of multi- 
plying quotations. In these days there is no great fear 
lest the ordinance of confession be overstrained and held 
in too high estimation : the danger is that it should be 
forgotten as a means of grace entirely, and that an apos- 
tolic command and a salutary practice, that has descended 
to us from the earliest times of the Church, should fall 
into disuse. For those who have any Romanists or Ro- 
manizers to contend against, ^^ Daille de Confessione Auri- 
culari^' will furnish arguments enough, and quotations 
too, for though Daille was a bitter controversialist as 
well as a Calvinistic Protestant, he was also a learned 
man. From its dishonesty, his book is much more 
likely to strengthen Romanists than to convince oppo- 
nents, and is therefore not a safe book to trust to un- 
practised hands j but he has collected a great many 
authorities which may be usefully handled by a Church- 
man. The fullest authority among the ancient fathers 
against the Romish theory of compulsory confession is 
S, Chrysostom, Homily 81, Homily de Poenitentia, De 
Incomprehensibili Naturft Dei, De Paralytico, and many 
other instances quoted by Bingham. 

There is no one single point upon which the Reformers 
of all countries and of all shades of religious opinion were 
80 uniformly agreed as on the subject of confession ; 
whatever were their diflFerences in other respects, this seems 
to be the point in which Lutheran, Calvinist, Church of 
England, and even the more moderate and scriptural of the 
Romish Church, were at one. 

The confession of Augsburg, which may be supposed to 
embody the sentiments of Luther and his followers, says, 
" With respect to the confession of sinners, [our churches] 
teach that private absolution is to be retained in the 
Church, although in confession the enumeration of sins 
may not be necessary ; for the enumeration of all sins is 

^ Basil in Ps. xxxvii. 8. 
S 
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impossible^ according to the passage^ Who can number up 
his secret faults V^ 

Melancthon is still more explicit. 

^' It would be an impious thing, he says^ to deprive the 
Church of private absolution, (with which he had just been 
connecting private confession as its indispensable corre- 
lative), nor do those understand what the forgiveness of 
sinners or the power of the keys really is who hold lightly 
by special absolution."' 

In the Swedish Church private confession was retained, 
and used to be held in the church early on the morning of 
the Communion Sunday, absolution being then given by 
imposition of hands, — a relic of which still remains in the 
Communionskxift, a service of general confession held 
early on Communion Sundays, at which all who intend to 
communicate are obliged to be present, and at which they 
are absolved by a special form.^ 

In practice the Calvinist bodies were far more strict 
with respect to confession than the Lutheran^ because, 
though neither professed to make it compulsory, yet in 
practice many of their Pastors, by refusing the first Com- 
munion to those who did not receive a ticket of admission, 
which was to be obtained from the Pastor, and after a pri- 
vate conference with him, did make it quite as compulsory 
as the Romanists themselves. This is particularly observ- 
able among the Scotch Presbyterians^ among whom a 
Romish controversialist might easily collect instances of 
priestlv tyranny quite eqiud to any ascribed to his own 
Church, and possibly of other corruptions also. Calvin^s 

^ Articuli Fidd pnedpiii XII. De Confessione peocatomm. Docent 
(Eccledse apud nos) quod Absolutio privata in Eodesift retinenda est 
Quamquam in Confessione non sit necessaria delictoram ennmeratio, 
est enim impossibilis ennmeratio omnium delictonim, juxta iUud, delicto 
quisintelligit? 

3 Impium esset de EodesiA privatam Absolutionem toUere. Neque quid 
sit remissio peccatorum aut potestas daTium inteUigunt n qui priTatam 
absolutionem aspemantur. 

' If this your confession of sins be sinoerei if there be earnestness in 
your amendment, and if your faith be true, then do I, as a miniitor 
of Jesus Christ, give you assurance that God of His grace, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, has forgiven you all your sins. — Swedith Prmftr 
Book, 
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own ideas upon the subject may be found in bis Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion. 

'* Moreover, the Scripture sanctions two kinds of private 
confession. ... In the former species of confession, 
though James, by not expressly appointing any one into 
whose bosom we should diiiburthen ourselves, leaves us 
quite at liberty to confess to any member of the Church 
who shall appear to us most suitable, yet, since the Pastors 
must generally be considered more proper than others, we 
ought chiefly to make choice of them. I say that they are 
more suitable than others, since, in their very vocation to 
the ministry, they are designated by the Lord to instruct, 
and to subdue and to correct our sins, and to console us 
with the confidence of pardon. For though the office of 
mutual admonition and reproof is committed to all, yet it 
is especially confided to ministers ; and so, while we ought 
all mutually to console and confirm each other in a confi- 
dence of the Divine mercy, yet we see that ministers are 
constituted witnesses and sureties of it, that they may afford 
our consciences a stronger assurance of the remission of 
sins, insomuch that they themselves are said to remit and to 
loose souls. (S. Matt. xvi. 19 ; xviii. 18 ; S. John xx. 23.) 
When you find this attributed to them, consider that it is 
for your benefit. Therefore, let every believer remember 
that it is his duty, if he feels such secret anguish and 
affliction from a sense of his sins, that he cannot extricate 
himself without some exterior aid,'^ [almost the very words 
used in our own exhortation,] " not to neglect the remedy 
offered to him by the Lord, which is, that, in order to alle- 
viate his distress, he should use private confession with his 
Pastor, and, to obtain consolation, should privately implore 
his assistance, whose office is, both publicly and privately, to 
comfort the people of God with the doctrine of the Gospel.^'^ 

Our own reformers are not less distinct and clear upon 
the subject. 

Cranmer says, '^ God doth not speak to us with a voice 
sounding out of heaven, but He hath given the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and the authority to forgive sins, to the 
ministers of His Church: wherefore, let him that is a sinner 

^ Institutes of the Christian Religion, book iii., ch. 4, sec. 12. 

i2 
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go to one of them ; let him acknowledge and confess his sin^ 
and pray him that^ according to God^s commandment^ he will 
give him absolution^ and comfort him with the word of grace 
and forgiveness of his sins. And when the minister doth so, 
he ought to believe that his sins are forgiven him in heaven." 

Ridley, in a letter dated from his prison in Oxford, 
\vrites thus : — 

Confession unto the Minister which is able to instruct, 
correct, and inform the wounded conscience, indeed I ever 
thought might do much good to Christ's congregation, 
and so I assure you I think this day. 

Latimer is of the same opinion. 

To speak of right and true confession, he says, would to 
God it were kept in England, for it is a good thing. 

As the foregoing quotations testify to the private and in- 
dividual opinion of our earlier reformers on the subject of 
confession, so the Homilies drawn up in 1562, convey their 
public and authoritative declaration. In these they reject 
the Sacrament of Confession, only in the same sense as the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. The words 
are " Absolution is no such Sacrament as Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper are, but in a general acceptation the 
name of Sacrament may be attributed to any thing whereby 
a holy thing is signified;''^ from which expressions we 
gather that in the opinions of the earlier English reformers 
authoritatively put forth, (1.) There is a sense in which 
confession may be considered a Sacrament, and (2.) that it 
is a holy thing. 

In the earUer times of the Reformation there seems to 
have been comparatively little controversy on the subject 
of confession. The Reformers of all countries were abso- 
lutely of the same mind upon it, and none of them appear 
to have considered the Romish innovations of any parti- 
cular importance. They rejected them, one and all ; but 
this rather because they considered them innovations, than 
because they attached much consequence to the matter. 

This unconcerted unanimity proves two things, or, to 
speak more correctly, affords a very strong probability of 
them. (1st.) That the idea of confession thus adopted, 
^ On Common Prayer and Sacraments, Fart I. 
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without concert by all the Reformers, must have been the 
real ancient and apostolic practice of the Church. (2nd., 
and almost a corollary from this) that those points in which 
the Romanists differed from them, and which they one 
and all rejected though without seeing the importance of 
them, were really innovation*. 

Before speaking of those times when this subject took a 
lead in controversy, and thus called forth the mind of the 
English Church, we should do well to bear in mind the 
particular points in which the Romish doctrine of confes- 
sion differed from that recognised by the Reformers. 

These points were two in number. The Romanists con- 
sidered confession compulsory, and they insisted on the 
enumeration of all remembered sins, whereas the Reformers 
were contented with recommending it as salutary, and re- 
quired the enumeration of no other sins than those which 
the penitent thought good to confess. 

This difference is but small in theory, as Jewel says most 
truly, but in practice it has assumed considerable import- 
ance ; in fact, it makes all the distinction between an in- 
stitution eminently salutary and apostolical, and an ordi- 
nance as eminently dangerous and injurious. 

As soon as the doctrine of confession became a leading 
subject of controversy, the importance of this difference 
became evident, and Romanists and Puritans alike began 
to turn their attention towards suppressing it, and keeping 
it out of sight. The Puritan, who, professing to belong to 
the English Church, yet wishing to bring the ordinance of 
confession into disrepute, naturally did his best to load it 
with all those abuses, which, flagrant as they were in ante- 
reformation times, were due, not to the ancient and aposto- 
lic discipline of confession, but to the Romish innovations 
upon it. While the Popish controversalist, on the other 
hand, would lead his readers to believe that, in suppress- 
ing the innovation, the Church had put aside and repudiated 
an ordinance as old as the Apostles themselves. 

Thus it was that the English divines, in the days of 
Elizabeth and James I., were forced by their very position 
to show front against two opposite attacks upon the same 
point. And to this providential occurrence it is that we 
owe that clear and definite assertion of the doctrine itself. 
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as belonging to the English Churchy which we find in 
almost all their works^ together with the repudiation equally 
clear and equally distinct of the Romish theory^ that Con- 
fession^ to be efficacious^ must be periodical^ and must in- 
clude all remembered sins. 

It may seem singular thalhthe Puritans^ deriving their 
origin from those English Protestants^ who during the 
Marian persecutions were forced to sedfl ^'Shelter in foreign 
countries^ and thus imbibed their peculiarities from Calvin 
and his followers^ should repudiate and assail a doc- 
trine which their own leader maintained and upheld ; but 
this is the case invariably with bodies of Christians who 
cut themselves ofif from the Communion of Christ's 
Church. At first they seem to take with them all Church 
doctrines^ to bring some of them it may be even into 
greater prominence and distinction^ as Calvin did those of 
the Atonement. But they are like a branch severed from 
its parent stem^ for awhile it preserves its leaves and looks 
lifelike^ but one by one they droop and fall away. Calvin's 
own Church lost them all, and became Unitarian j by 
public act and general consent his followers denied their 
Redeemer. Many of the Puritans and their descendants 
in England have done so likevrise, many an institution has 
separated from the Church on Evangelical or Puritan 
principles, and in a very few generations has become 
Unitarian even here. That they have not all done so, is 
due not to any inherent life in themselves^ but to their 
necessarily close connection with a Living Church, fiwm 
which, from time to time, they borrow their vitality. It 
is to the existence of the Church among them that the 
English Dissenters to this day owe whatever they still pos- 
sess of Christian life and Evangelical principles. 

Controversialists have sometimes, in the heat of contro- 
versy, gone the length of ascribing to the earlier EngUsh 
Reformers absolute dishonesty, such as, if proved against 
them, would invaUdate their testimony on any point of 
doctrine whatever. Ignoring, perhaps ignorant of, the 
subsequent revisions of the Prayer Book by which the 
sentiments of the Reformation were sanctioned and sealed 
by the testimony of succeeding ages, they assert that the 
divines of Henry the Eighth's rdgn reformed the Church, 
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not conscientiously^ but^ as far as they dared^ as far as the 
temper of the times would permit them to go, leaving 
many necessary points, both of doctrine and discipline, to 
the developement of future generations. 

This idea is not new nor original, it being precisely 
Newman's Apology for the modem innovations of Kome 
upon Apostolic or Primitive doctrine and discipline, and 
which he also calls "Developement.'* But lest this argu- 
ment, such as it is, should be used against the English 
discipline and practice of Confession, I will cite, in support 
of the earlier Reformers, the testimony of eminent church- 
men for the next two hundred years. 

And first we will take Jewel, who was a young man and 
an University Student when the Fathers of the Reformation 
sealed their testimony with their blood. 

I. "The Apology," Chap. I. Divis. 1. "Moreover, we 
say, that Christ hath given to His Ministers power to 
bind, to loose, to open, to shut. The diflFerence that is 
between us and our adversaries," (says Bishop Jewel in 
his Defence of the Apology , in loco,) " in this whole mat- 
ter, is not very great, saving that it liieth well Mr. Harding 
to busy himself with needless quarrels without cause." ^ 
" Three kinds of Confession are expressed unto us in the 
Scriptures. The first made secretly unto God alone ; the 
second, openly before the whole congregation ; the third, 
privately unto our brother. Of the two former kinds 
there is no question. Touching the third, if it be dis- 
creetly used, to the greater comfort and better satisfaction 
of the penitent, without superstition or other ill, it is not 
in any wise by us reproved. The abuses and errors set 
apart, we do no more mislike a ^ private Confession ' than 
a ^ private sermon.* "^ 

Again, " As for private Confession, abuses and errors set 
apart, as it is said before, we condemn it not, but leave it 
at liberty. And therein we may seem to follow the advice 
of Charles the Emperor in his late Interim ; for thus he 
writeth : Confessio et peccatorum enumeratio, ut non nimis 
laocanda est ita vicissim non nimis astringenda/^^ 

^ JelTs Ed. of Jewel's Works, vol. iv. p. 486. 
2 Ch. I. Div. 1. 3 Jelf, iv. 506. 
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The value of JewePs testimony arises from the fact of 
his haying been in his early days a personal friend and 
disciple of Peter Martyr, whom Calvin, at the request of 
Cranmer, had sent to £ngland in the days of Edward VI., 
in order to consolidate the Reformation. He was also 
himself one of the fugitives who sought protection among 
the foreign reformers ; he connects, as it were, the broken 
threads of the English Reformation, and unites the Eli- 
zabethan times, in which he rose to eminence, with those 
of Cranmer and Ridley. 

Among the numerous controversialists who wrote on the 
subject of Confession in the latter years of Elizabeth and 
the reign of James I., we cannot find a more impartial 
witness than Hall, or one who was more likely to under- 
stand the differences between the Church of England and 
the Puritans. Hall himself was brought up a Puritan, such 
as Puritans were in the days when Whitgift was Archbishop : 
he was tutor and chaplain to Prince Henry, whose Puritan 
tendencies were so notorious, that it was considered a 
matter of congratulation to the Church that he died be- 
fore his father. He was selected by James to attend the 
Synod of Dort, because from his Puritan views he was 
most fitted for it ; and it was principally from what he 
saw and heard while there, and the cruelties practised upon 
Bamevelt and Grotius, that he became so confirmed in his 
adherence to the Church, that in the next reign Laud 
selected him as the champion of Episcopacy against the 
Assembly of the Scottish Kirk. 

Hall notices distinctly the difference which had now 
become apparent between Romish and English Confession. 

II. Bp. Hall. " That there is a lawful, commendable, 
beneficial use of Confession was never denied by us ; but 
to set men upon the rack, and to strain their souls up 
to a double pin of absolute necessity (both prsecepti and 
medii) and of a strict particularity, and that by a screw of 
Jus Divinum ^ by God's Law,^ is so mere a Roman novelty, 
that many ingenuous authors of their own have willingly 
confessed it.'^ 

" Since our quarrel is not with Confession itself, which 
may be of singular use and behoof, but with some tyrannous 
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strains in the practice of it, which are the violent forcing 
and perfect fulness thereof j it shall be sufficient for us 
herein, to stand upon our negative, that there is no Scripture 
in the whole Book of God wherein either such necessity or 
such entireness of Confession is commanded : a truth so 
clear, that it is generally confessed by their own Canonists. 

"Did we question the lawfulness of Confession, we 
should be justly accountable for our grounds from the 
Scriptures of God ; now, that we cry down only some inju- 
rious circumstances therein, well may we require from the 
fautors thereof their warrants from God, which, if they can- 
not show, they are sufficiently convinced of a presumptuous 
obtrusion. 

" Indeed our Saviour said to His Apostles and their 
successors. Whose sins ye remit, they are remitted ; and 
whose sins ye retain, they are retained (S. John xx. 23) ; 
but did He say, ' No sin shall be remitted, but what ye 
remit ?' or, ^ No sin shall be remitted by you, but what is 
particularly numbered unto you V " 

If Hall's testimony is valuable as that of one who had 
judged and weighed the differences between the Church 
and the Puritans, that of his cotemporary Usher is no less 
so, as the opinion of one whose vocation had called him to 
examine the differences between the Churches of England 
and of Rome. While yet a layman, Usher was specially 
selected on account of his great theological learning and 
argumentative skill, to lecture on Sunday mornings at 
Dublin on the Romanist and Protestant controversy; and 
so celebrated was he as a controversialist, that in after life, 
when he had become Archbishop of Armagh, he was 
challenged by Lord Mordaunt, then a bigoted Papist, to 
dispute with his chaplain ; and succeeded in three days, 
not only in utterly discomfiting his opponent, but in mak- 
ing a convert of his opponent's patron. So highly was 
his opinion valued by the Puritans, that Cromwell used to 
consult him on his celebrated plans for what he called the 
general interests of the Protestants of Europe; and at 
length, when he died, which was not till 1657, very shortly 
before Cromwell^s own death, he caused him to be buried 
at the public expense in Westminster Abbey. 

s 3 
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His testimony however will come with more eflFect if we 
give it through the medium of Chillingworth, the author 
of that celebrated Puritan dogma ^^ The Bible, and the 
Bible only the Religion of Protestants." Chillingworth^ 
who was by about twenty years Usher's junior, writes thus : 

III. Chillinoworth. " Having now mentioned 
Confession, and considering how much the doctrine of 
our holy mother the Church hath been traduced, not 
only by the malice and detraction of our professed ene- 
mies of the Church of Rome, but also by the suspicum 
ignorance and partiality of her own children ; who, out 
of a liking of the zeal, or rather fiiry of some former 
Protestant writers, have laid this for a ground of stating 
controversies of our religion, — that that is to be acknow- 
ledged for the doctrine of these Reformed Churches, 
which is most opposite and contradicting to the Church of 
Rome : so that, as the case goes now, controversies of re^ 
Ugion are turned into private quarrels; and it is not so 
much the truth that is sought after, as the salving and 
curing the reputation of particular men. Give me leave, 
therefore, I pray you, to give you the state of the question, 
and the doctrine of our Church, in the words of one, who 
both now is, and for ever will worthily be, accounted the 
glory of this kingdom. 

IV. Usher. ^^^Be it known,' saith he,^ 'to our adver- 
saries of Rome,' (I add also, to our adversaries even of 
Great Britain, who set their private fancies for the doctrine 
of our Church,) ' that no kind of Confession, either public 
or private, is disallowed by our Church, that is any way 
requisite for the due execution of that ancient power of the 
keys which Christ bestowed upon His Church. The thing 
which we reject is that new picklock of Sacramental Con- 
fession, obtruded upon men's consciences, as a matter ne- 
cessary to salvation, by the Canons of the late Conventicle 
of Trent, in the fourteenth session/ 

'^ And this truth being so evident in Scripture, and in the 
writings of the ancient best times of the primitive Church, 
the safest interpreters of Scripture, I make no question but 

1 Archbishop Usher's ''Answer to the Jesuit/* chapter on ConfessioD. 
p. 84. 
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there will not be found one person amongst you, who, when 
he shall be in a calm, impartial disposition, will offer to 
deny it. For, I beseech you, give yourselves leave impar- 
tially to examine your own thoughts : can any man be so 
unreasonable as once to imagine with himself, that when 
our Saviour, after His Resurrection, having received (as 
Himself saith) all power in heaven and earth, — having led 
captivity captive, came then to bestow gifts upon men ; 
when He, I say, in so solemn a manner, (having first 
breathed upon His disciples, thereby conveying and insinu- 
ating the Holy Ghost into their hearts,) renewed unto 
them, or rather confirmed and sealed unto them, that 
glorious commission which before He had given to Peter, 
sustaining, as it were, the person of the whole Church, — 
whereby He delegated to them an authority of binding 
and loosing sins upon earth, with a promise that the pro- 
ceedings in the court of heaven should be directed and 
regulated by theirs on earth ; can any man, 1 say, think 
so unworthily of our Saviour, as to esteem these words of 
His for no better than compliment ? — for nothing but court 
holy water ? 

" Yet so impudent have our adversaries of Rome been 
in their dealings with us, that they have dared to lay to our 
charge, as if we had so mean a conceit of our Saviour^s 
gift of the keys ; taking advantage, indeed, from the un- 
wary expressions of some particular divines, who, out of too 
forward a zeal against the Church of Rome, have bended 
the staff too much the contrary way; and instead of 
taking away that intolerable burden of a Sacramental, ne- 
cessary, universal Confession, have seemed to void and frus- 
trate all use and exercise of the keys. . . . Therefore, in 
obedience to His [Christ^s] gracious will, and as I am 
warranted and even enjoined by my holy mother the Church 
of England expressly, in the Book of Common Prayer, in 
the Rubric for Visiting the Sick, (which doctrine this 
Church hath likewise embraced so far,) I beseech you that 
by your practice and use, you will not suffer that commis- 
sion, which Christ hath given to His Ministers, to be a 
vain form of words, without any sense under them,— to be 
an antiquated, expired commission, of no use or validity in 
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these days ; bat whenaoerer yon find yourselves charged 
and oppressed, especially with such crimes as they call 
peccata vasianiia congciaUiam, sach as do lay waste and 
depopulate the conscience, that you would have recourse to 
your spiritual physician, and freely disclose the nature and 
malignity of your disease, that he may be able, as the 
cause shall require, to proportion a remedy, either to search 
it with corrosives, or comfort and temper it with oil. And 
couie not to him only with such a mind, as you would go 
to a learned man experienced in the Scriptures, — as one 
that can speak comfortable, quieting words to you, — but 
as to one that hath authority del^ated to him from God 
Himself, to absolve and acquit you of your sins.''^ 

No one is more fit to cany on the chain of testimony 
into the times subsequent to the Revolution of 1688 than 
Archbishop Sharp, who, bom about fourteen years before 
the death of Usher, and, taking Orders in the eighth year 
of Charles II., was suspended by his successor James, in 
the year 1686, and reduced to private life on account of 
his uncompromising defence of the English Church against 
the errors of Popery. So highly did William III. think 
of him, that he repeatedly solicited him to accept one of 
the sees vacated by the nonjunng Bishops, but in vain, 
until, by the death of Lamplugh, Archbishop of York, a 
see feU vacant by the course of nature, which he could 
therefore conscientiously accept. It was Sharp who took 
so prominent a part in meeting the endeavours of Frederick 
the Great to unite the Lutheran and Calvinist divisions of 
his subjects, and to reconcile them to the Church by pro- 
curing for them an Apostolical Succession from England. 
He may well be supposed to have understood fully the 
tenets of all the Protestant or Beformed bodies, and on 
the subject of Confession his testimony is the more valu- 
able ; that is to say, more impartial, more absolutely firee 
from Romish bias, because he supports his arguments on 
that subject not from the writings of Churchmen either 
before or after the Reformation, but from those of Calvin, 
whom we have every reason to believe to have been, if not 

* Chillingworth's Works, Oxford UiiiTersity Press edition, 183d, 
voL iii. pp. 185^188. 
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the author, at least the adviser of that very sentence of 
the Exhortation to Communion which forms the heading 
to this article.^ 

V. Archbishop Sharp, of York, and Calvin. " So 
that the Papists do very unjustly traduce and calumniate 
the Reformation, when they say that the Protestants are 
against private Confession. There is no such thing. There 
is no Protestant Church but gives it that due esteem and 
regard that it ought to have. All that they have done is 
to regulate it, to set it upon its true basis and foundation ; 
which is done, not by requiring private Confession as a 
thing necessary, but by exhorting men to it, as a thing 
highly convenient in many cases. In all those instances 
where it can be useful, or serve any good purpose, it is 
both commended and seriously advised; that is to say, 
where a sinner either needs direction and assistance for 
the overcoming some sin that he labours under, or where 
he is so overwhelmed with the burden of his sins, that he 
needs the help of some skilful person to explain to him 
the terms of the Gospel, to convince him from the Holy 
Scriptures that his repentance (as far as a judgment can 
be made of it) is true and sincere, and will be accepted of 
God ; and lastly, upon the full examination of his state, 
and his judgment thereupon, to give him the absolution 
of the Church. In all these cases no Protestant (that 
understands his religion) is against private Confession. 
On the contrary, all the best writers of the Protestants, 
nay, all the puolic Confessions of the Protestants (which 
give an account of their faith) are mightily for it, and do 
seriously recommend it. Mr. Calvin hath fully expressed 
their sense as to this point. 

"'Let every faithful Christian,^ (says he^) 'remember, 
that when he is burdened and afflicted with the sense of 
his sins that he cannot ease himself without the help of 
others, it is then his duty not to neglect that remedy which 

^ Our present exhortation is but slightly revised and altered from that 
of the second Prayer Book of Edward VI., and this was written in 1552, 
after the arrival of Bucer and Peter Martyr, two of Calvin's especial 
friends and followers, who had been invited to England by Cranmer for 
the express purpose of assisting him to re-construct or re-model the 
Liturgy. 
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the Lord hath prescribed to him, viz. that, for the easing 
of himself, he resort to private Confession with his pastor; 
and that for the gaining comfort to himself, he fetch in 
the assistance of him whose office it is, both privately and 
pablidy, to comfort the people of God by the doctrme of 
the Gospel. But yet this moderation is always to be used, 
that where God mith not laid impositions, we should not 
lay impositions on our own consciences. Hence it follows^ 
that this private Confession ought to be free, and should 
not be required of all, but only recommended to those 
who find they have need of it.' Thus far Mr. Calvin ; 
and in the same place, where he doth thus recommend 
private Confession, doth he also speak great things of the 
benefits of private Absolution, in order to the easing and 
comforting afflicted consciences. 

** And this sense of his is the general sense of the Pro- 
testants abroad. If there be any difference among them^ 
it is, that the Lutherans are more strict in requiring pri- 
vate Confession than either the French or Dutch Pro- 
testants are. 

"As for our own Church, she has directly given her 
judgment in the matter, as we have now represented, viz. 
in the pubUc exhortation which is to be read when notice 
is given of a Colnmunion. There it is advised, that if 
there be any of the congregation ' that cannot by other 
means quiet his own conscience, but requireth comfort or 
counsel, then he should come to some discreet and learned 
Minister of God's Word and open his grief; that by 
the Ministiy of God's Holy Word he may receive the 
benefit of Absolution, together with ghostly counsel and 
advice, to the quieting of his conscience and avoiding all 
scruple and doubtfulness.' 

" This is the doctrine of the Protestants concerning Con- 
fession, and this I think may be justified to all the world." 

This chain of testimony carries us down from the times 
of the Reformation to the year 1744, (that is to say, till 
some time after the suppression of Convocation,) by a 
direct succession of witnesses, who have been selected pur- 
posely either for their connection with Puritanism at one 

' Calvin's Institates, iii. 4, 12. 
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period or other of their lives, or on account of some cele- 
brated stand which they have made against Popery. It 
would be easy to find stronger expressions and more de- 
cided sentiments, if we were to seek them among the 
High Church divines, but such testimony I have rejected. 
My object was impartiality; I did not summon my wit- 
nesses to prove a preconceived opinion of my own, but to 
show what was the real mind of the Church of England 
at the different times in which my witnesses wrote. I did 
not therefore select, among, I might almost say, the hun- 
dreds I had to choose from, the most positive and decided 
partisans, but the most impartial writers I could find ; and, 
together with the quotations from their writings, I have 
given a short biography of each of them, in order to show 
why I do consider them impartial. 

I might easily have brought down my catena beyond the 
times of George II., for even in the darkest days of Eras- 
tian sloth, God never left Himself without a witness ; at 
no time of its existence has the Church of England been 
without faithful Churchmen : but it was unnecessary to do 
so. Two centuries of consecutive testimony is quite suffi- 
cient to prove that confession, such as it is now maintained 
by the English Church, is not only the doctrine of all 
Catholic antiquity, but pre-eminently the doctrine of the 
Reformation, both English and foreign. 

The real value of tradition is testimony, not opinion. 
If a doctrine be not found in Scripture, it would be use- 
less to go to any authority of the Fathers for it. The 
united authority of any number of Fathers, or of all the 
Fathers put together, could never make it an article of 
faith; nevertheless, when a doctrine has been already 
found in Scripture, and may be proved thereby, the au- 
thority of any one Father is valuable as proving the inter- 
pretation that was put upon it in his day ; and the consent 
of a succession of Fathers, that is to say, the consent of a 
succession of ages and a variety of places, is a strong 
proof — a proof against which it would be dangerous to 
venture our own private judgment — that such was the 
original meaning of the passage, or, in pther words, that 
such was the mind of Christ. 
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And as with doctrine in the Church Catholic^ so with 
discipline^ — ^that is to say^ with administration of doctrine — 
in any branch of it. llie rule itself lies in the authorised 
documents of the particular Churchy and nowhere else. Had 
there been nothing about confession in the Prayer Book of 
otcr Church, it would be useless to apply to Cranmer or 
Ridley, or Jewel, or HaD, or Usher, or Sharp, for autho- 
rity. This would give us merely the private opinion of so 
many individuals. But when we do possess the authorised 
rule, passed by the Clergy in Convocation, accepted by 
the laity in Parliament, confirmed by the Sovereign, re- 
vised and re-accepted in the two succeeding centuries by 
the Hampton Court and Savoy Conferences, then we may 
well go to the compilers and revisers of the Prayer Book to 
ascertain the meaning which they considered its services to 
bear, and to the framers of the rules to know the sense in 
which they firamed them. 

It is not veiy extraordinary that a confusion should have 
been made at first between the Boman and English 
idea of confession, because, as Jewel most truly re- 
marks, in theory there is very little difference between 
confession as held by the Bomish, and confession as 
held by the EngUsh Church, and probably in argu- 
ment and on paper the Bomish controversialist would 
show that there is no difference at all. In theory there 
may be Uttle difference, but in practice that one word^ 
" compulsory,'* makes the difference very wide and very 
essential. The Bomanist is instructed periodically, as a 
matter affecting his salvation, and as a necessary prepara- 
tion to the Communion, to make a fuU confession of all his 
remembered sins, and to receive a special absolution for 
them, a certain penance being then and there affixed as a 
proof or sign of repentance, which does in fact and in prac-. 
tice amount to a condition of being received again into the 
full privileges of a faithful Christian. 

The Anglican is instructed to make periodically a full 
confession of all his remembered sins to God ; but, in case 
he of his own judgment considers that he '^ requireth far- 
ther help or counsel,'^ then he is earnestly invited to '' open 
his grief to (jod's ]lilinister, who in all cases is bound to 
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receive it, and in some special cases is bound also to urge 
it. But even in this case the confession is not necessarily 
a confession of all remembered sins, but of those sins, and 
those only, upon which the penitent cannot " quiet his 
own conscience/^ 

In the case of the English as of the Romish Church, 
the Priest has power to convey special absolution, if he 
thinks it expedient so to do ; but if he does not think it 
expedient, he is authorised in referring the penitent to the 
general forms of absolution prescribed by the Church, and 
instructing him to apply them to his own case ; while, as a 
necessary consequence of this, private penance, though 
recognised in the Homilies as a salutary discipline, becomes 
absolutely voluntary, the whole process of confession, full 
or partial, — of absolution, special or general, — and of pen- 
ance, depending on the discretion and will of the penitent 
himself. 

If men will give themselves the trouble to examine for 
themselves, without suffering their opinions to be biased 
by popular clamour, they cannot fail to see that this 
voluntary element makes the whole difference between 
a very objectionable practice and a very salutary, not to 
say necessary, discipline. 

It is very possible to conceive cases in which auricular 
cbnfession would be injurious to a given individual, but then 
the chances are that that individual's own feelings would 
prevent him from seeking it, — or, if not his own feelings, 
the influence of his friends, — or, lastly, the discretion of 
the Minister himself. It is perfectly true that, notwith- 
standing all these checks, indiscreet, and objectionable, and 
injurious confessions will be made from time to time ; but 
in the English Church these must always be the exceptional 
cases, and it is not right, either logically or morally, on 
account of exceptional cases to condemn the discipline 
itself. The voluntary principle contained in it will and 
must correct all abuses ; no man will continue doing that 
which, though it may be salutary to others, he finds to be 
injurious to himself. 

And it will be an equally sure corrective to any im- 
propriety or indiscretion on the part of the Priest j not 
only is Confession itself voluntary, but the choice of a 
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eonf essor is voluntary also ; and it is evident that those 
penitents, who conceive that Ckmfession is a discipline 
salutary for thdr souls, but who are distrustful of their 
own parish Priest, will seek out '' some other learned and 
discreet Minister of God's Word/' to whom they may 
safely '' open their grief/' 

It is very remarkable, that the practice of Confession^ 
which for the two first centuries after the Reformation 
prevailed throughout the whole Scandinavian Churchy has 
been greatly brought into disuse by an injudicious inter- 
ference in this particular with the Christian liberty of the 
penitent. From the time when it was made compulsory 
that confessions should be received by the parish Priest 
and by none other, from that time the whole discipline of 
Confession fell into disuse. 

The principle of Confession then in the English Church 
is absolute freedom. A man is told that there are cases in 
which Confession to man is salutary, and then it is left 
entirely to his own discretion whether he considers his own 
to be such a case or not. He may choose whether he will 
confess, what he will confess, when he will confess, how 
much and how little he will confess, and to whom he will 
confess. He is simply shown that the Church has such 
and such remedies, and then he is left the judge of his 
own needs, and the choice of his remedies is Idft in his 
own hands. 

A similar discretion is lodged with the Parson, except 
so far as he is bound to receive the confession of a man 
desirous of making it. He is left just as much at liberty 
by the laws of his Church to advise his parish, generally 
from his pulpit or specially and individually by his private 
exhortations, to confess their sins, as they are left at liberty 
to follow his advice or reject it. 

Such things as these must necessarily be committed to 
the discretion of the Parson, because in all such cases no 
general rule can be drawn; that which would suit one 
disposition may not suit another, and therefore no Bishop, 
whatever mignt be his private opinion, could prohibit his 
priests from urging to confession while there is no law 
of the Church to back him, and while the text '' confess 
your faults one to another" is found in his Bible. 
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But on the other hand the Parson should remember 
that discretion involves responsibility ; that is to say that 
he is responsible to God for the exercise of that discretion 
committed to him ; that it has been committed to him by 
the English Churchy and that therefore^ he^ as a priest of 
that Churchy is bound to ascertain what the mind of the 
English Church is^ and to act up to it ; and that though^ 
in the exercise of his discretion, he is permitted to depart 
from it in special instances, as he must be from the nature of 
the case, yet that his general teaching must be, not what is 
not absolutely forbidden by the strict law of the Church ; but 
what is the general scope and aim of that Church's teach- 
ing — the more free he is to depart from it in particular 
instances, the more bound should he consider himself to 
carry it out as a whole. 

.It is perfectly evident from the tenor of the exhortation 
to Communion, as well as from the rubrics of the Visita- 
tion of the Sick, that the Church of England intends con- 
fession to God to be the general rule among her penitents ; 
but that she permits and encourages confession to man in 
all cases of doubt and hesitation. 

We gather therefore that habitual and periodical confes- 
sion to man, though it may be salutary in certain cases, is 
not the rule of the English Church. A Clergyman there- 
fore might be justified, according to his discretion, in 
advising any particular individual to make his confession 
habitual and periodical, because he is nowhere forbidden 
so to do, but if he were to teach the same generally and to 
all from his pulpit, he would not be authorised in so doing, 
because the general teaching of his Church would not 
bear him out — in this case he would be not making use 
of his discretion, but setting up his private judgment in 
opposition to his Church. It would be no justification to 
him that he could find any amount of precedent in the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church in other parts and in other times j 
each Church is permitted to arrange its own discipline, 
provided that aiTangement be not contrary to God's Word, 
and each Church does arrange its own discipline in accord- 
ance with the character of its own people. It is very 
possible that habitual and periodical confession may be 
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hfiidicial to an ItaUui, and if so it would very probably 
be encooragied in an Italian Church even in primitive 
timesy beeraae the Bible, approTiog the general principle of 
eonfession to man, does not forbid that this confession be 
peiiodicaDT made. It cotainly would be beneficial to an 
East Indian couTort, because docifity and following the 
guidance of others is the characteristic of that people : an 
Indian Bishop thereCcHe would do well to make a diocesan 
rule to that effect, and he would be perfectly justified in so 
doing so long as he attempted no compulsion. But the 
Teiy same di»pline would be diametrically opposed to the 
manly, energetic, self-reliant, and self-responsible character 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and therefore die Church of this 
eountiy does well to discourage it. An Englishman is 
open to ^iritual advice, and he is invited to it ; he may 
be in spiritual doubts and difficulties touching some 
part of his conduct during some part of his life, and 
he is then recommended to open his grief; he may need 
even special absolution, if he is penitent and humbly desire 
it, it is not refused him. All this his Church considers 
necessanr or at least salutarv for him : and all this she 
provides for him ; neither Priest nor Bishop may refuse 
it him : nothing can refuse it him short of an Act of Con- 
vocation backed by an Act of Parliament ; that is to say, 
the united consent of the Clergy and Laity of his Churchy 
signified by their lawful representatives in their lawful 
assembhes. Nay, more : so long as the Church of Eng- 
land holds forth this comfort to the penitent, her Ministers 
are faithless to their trust if they do not publicly and con- 
tinuaUy announce that fact to their respective congrega- 
tions, be their own private opinions on the subject what 
they may. 

But this is all — beyond this her ministers have no right 
to go, because the Church, whose ministers they are, goes 
herself no farther. She has mapped out for her children 
their Christian course ; she has taught, advised, warned ; 
she has endued theiQ with the spiritual strength entrusted 
to her keeping; she supplies day by day the spiritual 
nourishment both of prayer and of communion, which she 
knows are necessary to enable them to work out their own 
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salvation; and, with all that, stands by, ever watchful, 
ever anxious, ever ready and willing to direct; but she 
does not obtrude her direction on those who by Gon^s 
grace and their own earnest will and honest sense of duty 
are able to do without it. 

As with the Church, so with her minister — ^he is bound 
to offer the consolation of Confesaion to all ; he is justified 
in offering the guidance of habitual and periodical confes- 
sion in special instances; but beyond that he is neither 
bound nor justified. And this is eminently and distinc- 
tively the doctrine of the Reformation, both English and 
foreign. 

I should not have given so much space and time to 
showing the sentiments of the Church of England on 
this subject of Confession, in a book the design of which 
is practical rather than theoretical, had not the revival of 
this discipline which has begun to take place in our times 
been received with so much suspicion and hostility. 

That it should have been so received, arises evidently 
from the fact, that English churchmen have confused the 
Confession of their own Church with the compulsory and 
Sacramental Confession of the Church of Rome. Having 
once done this, as they could hardly fail to see the objec- 
tions to which the latter is obnoxious, it is no wonder that 
they reject, not only it, but with it that ancient and Apos- 
tolic doctrine which they have confounded with it. 

But that such ignorance should exist in our Church at 
all, that its children should ever have been suffered to con- 
found things so essentially different, and thus to defraud 
themselves of their own privileges and means of grace, is 
in itself a most conclusive testimony against us, the 
Ministers of the English Church. It is evident, that 
had it not been for our own neglect of the ordinance, no 
such ignorance, and consequently no such prejudice, could 
ever have existed. 

It is evident also, now that public attention and our 
own attention has been called to the subject, if we permit 
our flock still to remain in ignorance of this their privi- 
lege, from any private opinion or prejudice that we ourselves 
may have on the matter, it is no longer negligence — it is 
something worse — it is unfaithfulness. Our duty as 
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Miniittn ii not to pMt jadgment on the ordinances of the 
Qmicli, bat to aJmmigrrr ^em as we find them. 

In all Aeae subjects^ and there are many of like charac- 
ter, the Bnglwh Clasyman woold do well to bear in mind 
the fidl meanineof the term '' Minister/' and by so doing he 
would cut off at onee the most fimitfiil sonrce of dissension 
that exists. Ministen are the servants of the Church. 

It is perfcctlj true, iksKt a oeitain latitude of sentiment 
OD poinu of doctrine is granted by the Chnrch to its mem- 
bers. Heresy cots a man off from the Commnnion of the 
Faithful, bat er c ry error in doctrine is not a heresy^ nor 
does a man cease to be a chnrdiman by holding it. 

Bat it is crident that this hberty of conscience, what- 
ever it be, cannot be conceded to the Clei^. The Chnrch 
has a doctrine to teadi, and she engages servants to teach 
that docirime. No one is forced to engage in this service. 
A man enters it, becanse, having previously examined what 
he will be required to teach, he ''gives his unfeigned 
assent and consent to it;*' but here his hberty of con- 
science ends, he has viduntarily surrendered it when he 
eoDsented to be the servant of the Church, henceforward 
he has bound himself to teach wkai the Chureh teaches^ 
mtt that the Church teadies, and nothing but what the 
Churdi teaches. He must now distinguish between " dis- 
creticm'' and " private judgmoit.'' The one he retains — 
much is committed to his discretion — ^but the other he has 
rarrendered, like any othor servant, by the act of taking 
service. His discretion he uses as to the means by which 
he may best cairy out the intoitions of the Church, what- 
ever those intentions are, and as he is but fidlible he may no 
doubt be indiscreet or mistaken in this or that particular. 

But if he, the sworn servant of the Chureh, dehberately 
exercise his ''private judgment,'' and go beyond those in- 
tentions, because he judges, when he has no right to 
judge at all, that something dse may be more bendScial ; 
or if he fall short of those intentions, because he thinks^ 
when he has no right to think at all, that these intentions 
may be injurious; if he conscioucdy, and wilfully, and 
after warning given, add to or take away from that Prayer 
Book, be it only one phrase or one wcHrd, to which, by the 
very act (^ takmg service, be has given his " unfeigned 
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assent and consent /' then, he is no longer a "Minister/^ he 
has falsified his word, he has stained his honour, he is an 
unfaithful servant and a dishonest man. 



TEINITY SUNDAY. 

THE WOEK riinSHED. 
GrEXriTDTTIo's HXMN OP FeAISE TO THE TbINITT. 

O MiOHTY God ! we Thee adore, 
From our heart's depths for evermore ; 
None is in glory like to Thee, 
Throiigh time and through eternity. 
Thy Name is blessed by cherubim. 
Thy Name is blessed by seraphim ; 
And songs of praise from earth ascend, 
"With Thine angelic choirs to blend : 

Holy art Thou, our God ! 

Holy art Thou, our God ! 

Holy art Thou, our God ! 
LoBD of Sabaoth. 

OOD THE FATHEB. 

Thou didst create the ethereal span. 

And in Thine Ima^e madest man. 

The Prophets prophesied of Thee, 

The old Apostles preached of Thee, 

The Martyr bands they lauded Thee 

In their death-hour exultingly ; 

And Christendom shall never cease 

To bless Thee for both life and peace. 

Yes, Fatheb, praise from all bursts forth. 

Because Thy Son brought peace to earth. 

Because Thy Holy Ghost doth give 

The "Word which makes Thy Church to live. 

GOD THE BON. 

Thou Bang of Glory, Savioub dear. 
Blessed and welcome be Thou here ; 
Thou laid'st Thy great dominion by, 
On a poor Yirgm's breast to lie, 
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Thou didst to glory consecrate 
And heavenly joy our poor estate : 
Our yoke, our sins, on Thee didst lay, 
Our penance on the Cross didst pay ; 
Didst rise triumphant ftom beneath, 
And overcam'st the power of death, 
To heaven which opened didst arise, 
Eeceived with Angel-symphonies. 
On Gron's right hand is now Thy place, 
But on Thy Church abides Thy grace. 

GOD THE HOLT GHOST. 

O Holt Ghost to us so dear. 
Blessed and welcome be Thou here ; 
Truth, goodness, joy Thou dost impart, 
With lue unto the Christian's heart. 
As Thine Thou dost the nations claim, 
And givest peace in Jesus* Name. 
By Thee doth G-od a pledge accord. 
That all is true in Mercy's Word ; 
Thou art that Power Divine, Whose might 
Doth give eternal life and light. 

Hallelujah ! grief is o*er. 

Paradise unsealed once more ; 

Hallelujah, joy is sure, 

G-od'b Spieit dwelleth with the poor ; 

Hallelujah! evermore 

GrOD hath bliss for us in store. 

THE TEDTETT. 

O, mighty G-od, we Thee adore 
From our heart's depths for evermore ; 
For Adam's race may join the hymn 
Of seraphim and cherubim 
God's children now. Thy Church may raise 
Her ceaseless song of living praise. 
To God the Fathee, God the Son, 
And God the Spieit, Three in One. 
Hallelujah. Amen. 
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